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OUR MILITARY PAST AND FUTURE. 



An observing visitor to a Southern 
plantation, having noticed an entirely 
tailless cat enter a hole in a corn-rick 
backwards, asked a colored agricultural- 
^ist if he knew the reason of that singu- 
lar mode of ingress. 

** Why, ye see, boss,'' was the reply, 
**dat ar cat use ter go inter dat hole 
headfomuss, jess like any other cat. 
But one day de tarrier dog, what had 
been layin' fur him a good spelli made 
a grab at him as lie was a-gwine in, an' 
bit his tail squar' off. An' ever sence 
den, boss, dat ar cat goes inter dat hole 
hinefomuss, so 's de tarrier dog can't 
bite off his tail agin." 

If the Southern extremity of our com- 
monwealth had been carried clean away 
by the terrier dog of secession, instead 
of hanging painfully by a shred for sev- 
eral years, and at last getting cobbled 
on rather crazily, it is probable that we 
should have taken extreme, j)recautions 
against a repetition of the amputating 
performance. In plain words (if any 
words can be plaint'r), what remained 
of our federative state would have con- 
ceded great powers to its general gov- 
ernment, and would have provided it 
with a su (Tie lent army. 

But secession failed: we beat it after 
four years of d(nil)tt*ul war; we beat it at 
the price of half a million of lives and 
thousands of millions of money. De- 



lighted with our success, and apparently 
all the more deliorhted with it because of 
its fearful cost in blood and treasure, we 
have fallen back upon our old belief that 
we need only the simulacrum of a mil- 
itary force. We have so enfeebled our 
arniy that we cannot concentrate a thou- 
sand men without difficulty, and must 
constantly hurry its thin battalions from 
point to point to meet the needs of a 
vast frontier. There is a strong polit- 
ical party which pretends to fear it as an 
engine of tyranny, and endeavors every 
now and then to weaken it still further, 
or to stop its pay. One is tempted to 
admit that republics are indeed forget- 
ful and short-sighted beyond all other 



jjovernments. 



We certainly need all the men that 
we have. Any attempt to reduce our 
military establishment below the present 
niggardly estimates should Iks discoun- 
tenanced as the act of an ill-intentioned 
or silly demagogue. Indeed, a force of 
thirty -five or forty thousan<l regulars 
would not be more than we could employ 
profitably, nor more than it would be 
true wisdom and frugality to support. 
The fewness of our trooi)s, so far from 
being productiye of unmixed saving, ne- 
cessitates extraordinary oytlays in trans- 
portation, suflicient to maintain several 
thousand additional soldiers. At any 
moment we are liable to an Indian war, 
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considerable enough to break through 
oar Blearier lines. Finallj', aoU far the 
most impoi'tant consideraUon of all, there 
is the always possible ehanee of a con- 
test with some civilized power, and the 
consequent need o( a Btrong regular 
force to serve as ii nucleua for our citi- 
zen troops, and to furnish iJiecn with in- 
struction and leadership. 

Meantime, it is wise to admit that 
the Amcric&n people nill not maintnin 
in time of peace such a land service its 
would be necessary in a great cnnfliet. 
Of the political traditions of the free 
and self 'governing Anglo-Saxon rnco, 
one of the very strongest is jealousy of 
a standing army. Our popular belief is 
that it is a potency hostile (o liberty, 
and tliBt it should not only be restrained 
to mere military action, but should be 
kept eo weak in numbers as to be inca- 
pable of political influence. Our poli- 
tieiani dislike it because its cardinal mo- 
live of obedience cares naught for tJieir 
arts of persuitsion ; because Its modes of 
action are beyond their understanding, 
and largely beyond their direction; and 
because they cannot use its dignities as 
rewards for their adherents. Finally, 
onr national frugality, or ratber our sim- 
ulation of that quality, militates gainst 
an institution which seems to be slightly 
needed in peace, and which, we con- 
stantly hope, will not be nmch needed in 
war. The result of these aversions and 
beliefs is tliat our permanent army baa 
always been small, and that it will prob- 
ably continue to be small for many years 
to come. It is but practical and wise to 
concede that in all great wars our prin- 
cipal reliance for numbers will be upon 
our eitilen soldiers. 

Of these we have two kinds, quite dis- 
tinct in law from each other, — the mili- 
tia of the different States, and the nation- 
al volunteers. The latter, non-existent 

footing with the regular army, serving 
nndcr an oaih to the general government. 
The 



and bo 
legally 



States on this subject go no farther than 
to i-equire the enrollmont in the militia 
of all able-bodied niales between eight- 
een and forty-five, excepting those who . 
are exempted by the laws of the United 
States, or who may be exempted by the 
laws of the different States. The troops 
of each State are orgauized, ancl their 
olScera are appointed, by the authorities 
of that State. Nor can the general gov- 
ernment call them directly into service; 
it can du that only through a requisition 
on the governor. In short, the militia is 
not a national force by constitution, and 
can be used temporarily as such only 
when the statu rulers are loyal and will- 
ing. 

Of these two very different kinds of 
citizen soldiers, which will be our main 
reliance in war, and which best deserves 
some serious national thought as to prep- 
aration and instruction ? Let ua look to 
the past for a reply. At the risk of ter- 
ribly mounding American vanity, I shall 
present a trutliful summary of 



u as 



oop , but 



The militia of the Revolution was 
what the troops of semi - independent 
communities must always be. It wns bad- 
ly organized, because provincial govern- 
ments cannot make a good OTganization; 
it was undisciplined, becnuae it chose its 
own ofBcers, and claimed privileges as 
local troops and as men who had not 
ceased to be citizens; it was inexperi- 
enced, beeanseit seldom remained in the 
field more than three months at a time. 
In addition to these defects, it was ua- 
uniformed, iirmed with all sorts of guns, 
often ill supplied with ammunition, and 
generally destitute of bayonets. The 
short tei'm of service was a great disad- 
vantage to morale ; a man who goes to 
war for three months means to come 
back. The election of the officers by 
the men was equally disastrous; the dis- 
cipline was very like that of her majes- 
ty's ship Pinafore. Let us see how those 
most unmilitary soldiers, though patriot- 
ic and zealous cilizcns, conducted them- 
selves in the presence of nn enemy. 

The affair after Lexington was a vig- 
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orous harnsping, from beliiad cover, of a 
coluoiD which bad efEecteil ils purpoae. 
and wax returuing b/ order to ita post. 
The polltii^al imporCnnce of the ekirinish 
was very far greaier than its military 
interest; the miiitia-men ehowed them- 
selves high-apirited titizeoa rather than 
skillful soldiers capable of decisive op- 
eratioas; they could worry ao iaferior 
force, but could not capture it. Bun- 
ker's Hill was highly creditable to (he 
militia, and also to ihc English troo[i8, 
both deserving more praise than the En- 
glish general)'. Some GFceen hundred 
novices endured patiently a cannonade 
to which they could not reply, T«Bial«d 
three thousand line regulars until their 
ammunition was exhausted, inflicted a 
loss of over onu thousand killed and 
wounded, nml lost themselves four hun- 
dred and twenty, with only thirty pris- 
oners. We must observe, however, that 
they were favored by an eminence and 
wi^ll covered by fleld-works, and that on 
an even field they would undoubtedly 
have been out-mameuvred and out-fought 
without difficulty. Thanks to such lead- 
vrs as Montgomery, Arnold, Morgan, 
Greene, and Wooster, I he invasion of 
Canada was a wonderful performance; 
but Montgomery pronounced the New 
Epglanders " the worst possible material 
for soldiers," except the New Yorkers. 
"The privates," he wrote, "are all gen- 



erals, but n 



, solJIoj 



It is 



;ular, 



by the way, that the finest feata of the 
citicen troops should hare been done 
e&rly in the war. 

In the battle of Brooklyn Heights 
an army of militia was oiitwitlMl and 
whipped with tho greatest ease, At 
Trenton our victorious column consisted 
mainly of Continentals ; the two auxilia- 
ry Golunini of militia failed to cross Ihe 
icy river. At Princeton the militia, 
forming three fourths of the army, fired 
two or three vuUoys, and then tle^l befoi'B 
tlie bayonet, leaving the battle ui the 
Continental regiments, the raggeil and 
barefooted sufferers of the New Jersey 
bivouiics, Btarvwl by a Congress which, 
even in war was jealous of a regular 
army. The force which defended Fort 
Sullivan under Moultrie was a batlnlion 



of South Carolina regulars, not yet turned 
over to tlie general governiount. The 
battle of Bunnlngton was honorable to the 



nilitia 



t theii 






than hnlf as numeroua, and had the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of coming into the 
field by dotachmenti; there was no one 
period of the action during which the 
Amencans were less than four to one. 
The army which conquered near Sara- 
toga conaisteil, at the close of the oper- 
ations, of 9093 Continentals and 41S9 
militia. I have no means of deciding 
whether the latter did their numerical 
share of tlie fighting; but the study of 
otlier Revolutionary confliets leads one 
to suppose the contrary- 

Al the Brandywine Stirling's regular 
brigade stood firm long after both its 
flanks bad been uncovered by a stam- 
pede of militia. After the battle Con- 
gress lunimoned Continentals from all 
quarters, showing that It had begun to 
lose confidence in ita citizen soldiers, 
and leading us to infer thnt they bad 
behaved even worse tlinn the writers of 
the time confess. At Germantown the 
regulars lost in killed atid wounded one 
hundred and twenty>seven commissioned 
and non-commissioned, and four hun- 
dred and eighty -seven privates. The 
militia, comprising about a ijuartcr of 
tlie army, lost in commlssioneil and non- 
commissioned three killed, four wounded, 
and eleven missing, the latter supposed 
to he runaways or prisoners. Its loss 
in privates waa not reported, but probik- 
bty had the same unhappy proportion 
of missing, always an ugly item fur tlie 
honor of a force. So far as these fi^jurea 
go, llicy show that tlie regulars fought 
the brittle pretty much alone. In the 
combat of Brier Cn-ek the militia fled 
promptly, some of them without firingi 
and ibc only troops who kept in shape, 
evun for a little, were a few scores of 
(icorgia Continentals. The storming of 
Stony Point, the finest American feat of 
the war, was done by re^fulara alone. 

At Camden the Virginia militia, al- 
though they had bayonets, ran at tlio 
first volley, followed by all ihc North 
Carolina militia except one regiment, 
which Blood next the Coniincnlals. The 
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regulars fought magnificently till their 
uncovered flanks were crushed, and, if 
we may credit the imperfect returns, 
more than one third of them were killed. 
It is difficult to believe that the militia- 
men could be of the same race with 
these heroes. Organization and disci- 
pline made the whole difference. At 
Cowpens the militia retreated with its 
usual alacrity, and the battle was saved 
by a volley and charge from Howard's 
two hundred and ninety Continentals, 
supported by a few regular riflemen, 
and followed up by the dash of Colonel 
Washington's regular troopers. Quite 
wonderful was the cool dexterity of How- 
ard and the steadiness of his handful of 
infantry. Overlapped in consequence 
of the flight of the militia, he obliqued 
his line, retired a short distance, faced 
about as if on parade, and struck at the 
flank of the hurrying and disordered 
pursuers. No body of ** state troops'' 
ever performed such a movement under 
circumstances anything like so trying. It 
was, by the way, the first time, and per- 
haps also the last time, that a Highland 
refyinient was ever seen to run. 

At Guilford Court House eleven hun- 
dred North Carolina militia fled before 
it lost a man, and seventeen hundred 
Virginia militia followed it after a few 
volleys. Fifteen hundred Continentals, 
aided by two hundred regular cavalry, 
bore the whole brunt of the action, al- 
though there was only one veteran regi- 
ment present, the rest being raw recruits. 
The losses were, Continental^, three hun- 
dred killed and wounded; Virginia mi- 
litia, one hundred ditto and two hundred 
and ninety-four missing; North Carolina 
militia, nine ditto and five hundred and 
fifty-two missing. ** As is always the 
vcase after a battle," wrote Lee, ** the 
•.missinff might be found safe at their own 
tfiresides." At Eutaw Springs the mili- 
tia behaved with unwonted steadiness, 
some regiments of them firing as many 
as seventeen rounds. Once broken, 
however, they left the field as usual, 
and the battle was fought out by the Con- 
tinentals. Of the force which brought 
Corinvallis to surrender, the American 
part consisted of about seven thousand 



regulars and about four thousand militia. 
Only the former were used in assaulting, 
or could have been serviceable as artil- 
lerists, or could be trusted to do impor- 
tant guard duty, so that the contribution 
of the latter to the result must have 
been small. 

The above summary of the principal 
conflicts of the Revolutionary struggle 
shows clearly enough that if our forces 
had been wholly militia we should proba- 
bly have failed to achieve our independ- 
ence; and that if they had been wholly 
regulars we should have achieved it with 
fewer defeats and in much less time. 

Our subsequent wars with the Indians 
and the war of 1812 with Great Britain 
tell the same humiliating story as to the 
unreliability of state troops. In the de- 
feat of St. Clair a vanguard of three 
hundred Kentucky militia, good marks- 
men and accustomed to forest advent- 
ures, broke at the first fire, and carried 
confusion into the main body. At Tip- 
pecanoe the militia, eight hundred and 
fifty strong, was supported by three hun- 
dred and fifty regulars, while the Shaw- 
nee warriors were not numerous, and 
their war-chief was absent. In 1812 
General Hopkins had to give up an ex- 
pedition against the Indians because his 
two thousand Kentuckians mutinied and 
turned back. 

In the beginning of the war of 1812 
the governors of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut declined to call out their troops 
at the call of the president, on the sole 
ground that their States were not threat- 
ened with invasion. Hull, the dismal 
hero of the surrender of Detroit, was tor- 
mented by his Ohio militia. One com- 
pany amused itself with riding its offi- 
cers on a rail ; others fell back on their 
supposed legal rights and refused to cross 
the frontier. He said to Miller, the colo- 
nel of his only regular regiment, ** With- 
out the Fourth I could not march these 
other men to Detroit." In a skirmish 
which was remarkable as the first of the 
war, and which certainly did not furnish 
a cheering augury, one hundred and sev- 
enteen militia flejd, with a loss of eight 
men, carrying along in their panic a con- 
siderable reinforcement. In the next 
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skirmish two hundred militia ran away 
from It iruo[i oE Indians, vitii a Iobs of 
suventecD tilled and a few woundud, all 
of wlium weru abandoned. In a third 
skirmiiih six hundred Americans, who 
diSerticI from their inefficient eomrades 
only in (be fact that Lliey were nearly 
all regulars, defI^Htvd an equal foree of 
Britiah, Cnnitdians, and lodiaQE. Hull's 
aunfnder vrns a timorous a«t, resulting 
partly from the fcpblenasB of i^e and 
inSrniily, and partly from a justifiable 
louk of cunfidenve in the great umjority 
of his troops. A good subordinate offi- 
cer in the Revolution, he had bt-eii twen- 
ty-five yeari in civil lite, and he was 
nearly t^ixty years old. 

At Quei.-n«town (he militia general in 
command declined the assistiince of a 
regular regiment under Winfield Scott, 
in order to give the direciion of the in- 
vasion and ihc honor of a victory U> his 
awn son, also a militia officer. After a 
successful landing had been eflcKiti'd, 
soma fifteen hundred New York state 
troops became fr^htened at the si^ht of 
battle, set up a claim tliat thuy were not 
legally bound to cross the frontier, and 
would not enter the boats. Of the eight 
hundred in the ndvauce columns five 
hundred surrenden'd without Ggbting, 
and lliu others took !imaU |inrt in ihc en- 
gunvmcnt. Tlie three hundred regulars 
present did nearly all the work and be- 
haved with really astonishing spirit, al- 
though they weru moatly 

niled during [lie givater port 
of the day by boyish officers of six 
months' standing. 

The melodramatic failure on the Up- 
per Niagara (November, 1812) wa« tlic 
work partly of General Smyth, one of 
the few incapables who have appeared 
in thii regular army; partly of the Penn- 
lylvanin voluuMen, who :-et up a cl^ui 
that they were slate troops, and would 
a the frontier; ami partly of the 
New Yurk miliiLi, who showed the i 

' for boundaries. Over and 
u in that of thu Rev- 
olution, bodii'B of milUia wi'nc home on 
the expiration of t 

bow much ihi'y might be nce<Ie<l. Mean- 
time their officcri posted one another 
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as cowards, exchanged chnllenges, and 
Bometimos fought duels. The generals, 
mostly old Revoiutionnry heroes recalled 
to war from twenty-live years of civil 
life, could do nothing with EUeh soldiera 
but cover the enemy with glory. In the 
South, whiTe them were only half-civil- 
ized Indiana to fight, and the militia was 
always twice as Dumcrons aa its antag- 
ooists, it gained some victories under an 
energetic leader, in spite of its tendency 
to break when charged. 

The massacre of the River Raisin and 
the defeat of Colonel Dudley were mili- 
tjadiiasters. The storming of York un- 
der General Pike was the feat of four 
reuimenta of regulars, supported by a 
small body of a new kind of troops, — 
United States voluotuurs. The storm- 
ing of Fort George was donu by regu- 
lars and a tew volunti'crs, led by Win- 
field Seott. At Saeketl's Unrbor about 
eight hundred militia (led after one vol- 
ley, headed by a still famous offleer, who 
'■surted first because he was a little 
lame." leaving their general to gii'e his 
undivided attention to a small hand of 
stubiwrn regulars. Eventually a false 
report ot victory decoyed some three 
hundred of them near the field of con- 
liict; and by appearing on llic flank of 
ihe English they inn<lvert>intly decided 
the latter to retreat. The suci^'ssful de- 
fense of Fort Stepbetiaon was conducted 
by Major Croghan of the teventuenth 
regulars, with one hundred and forty of 
volunteers. Dur- 
ing ihe operations of Cockburn on the 
Maryland And Virginia shore, the local 
tmopa ran away invariably, and usually 
at the first fire, although they wem de- 
fending their homes. The battle of the 
Thames was a militia victory, gained 
a verj' inferior force of regulars and 
Indians. The English commander com- 
mitted the fatal errors of forming his 
infantry in open order to resist cavalry, 
and of interposing a swamp between his 
wings, so that they could not support 



At Chippewa, our first credit nhlfl field 
engagement, there were no mllitiai and 
the Tolunt«erB, although ihey fought well 
for a lime, eventually left ihu battle to 
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the regulars. Tha victory at Lundy's 
Lane, by far our moat honorable con- 
flict during the war, was won by regu- 
lars alone. Fort Erie trns triumphant- 
ly defended by both regulnra and volnn- 
teers, and both' shared equally in the 
well-managed nnd victjirioita sortie. At 
FUttsburg the regulars stood firm, while 
the militia broke and fled, abandoning a 
ford and nearly mining everything. The 
retreat of Sir George Prevost was not 
due to the resistance by land, bnt to the 
destruction oF his squadron on the lake, 
and the consequent impossibility of feed- 
ing his column (luring an advance. Of 
the seven thousand men under Winder, 
who gave up ourcapilal Co four tliousand 
£nglish, six thousand were local troops. 
At Bladensburg they not only broke, 
leaving tlie flanks of the regulars uncov- 
ered, but they nt once souijbt the peace 
of their own 6reaides. No man loves 
his liome more than the militia-man, es- 
pecially in a period of disorder and vio- 
lence. Our total loss in that fari'ical 
skirmish was twenty-siic killed and fifly- 
one woundcil. The general in command 
was an able lawyer. 

The struggle in front of New Orleans 
shows the excellences of a militia of 
marksmen and the defects of all militia. 
The night attack on the Britisli camp 
was exeouted witli great spirit; but the 
assailants had an unusually inspiring 
leader, and two fifths of them were reg- 
ulai'B. In the deciding conflict the troops 
on the left bank wen; more than three 
fourths militia; but ihey held an un- 
flankable line of Gcld-works, and the re- 
sult was a slaughtering victory. On the 
right bank there were no rc^rnlars, and 
the position could be turned, and the re- 
tiult was an easy defeat. It is the old 
mililia tale of a good fight behind ram- 
parts, and a very poor one in the field. 

Such is the history of the American 
as a soldier, when he goes forth to bat- 
tle without organization and discipline, 
invested with the uniform, the suppo.'ed 
legal privileges, and the military igno- 
rance of our home guards. Is there any- 
where, in the records of civilized and 
gallant races, such another monotonous 
chronicle of disaster and disgrace? One 



is tempted to suggest a comic hintory of 
the militia villi Cruikshank illuatrntions. 
When we talk about " the heroism of 
our forefathers" we ought to state that 
we do not mean the troops of the local 
governments. To deserve the epithet 
of heroic it is not sufficient merely to 
shoot well from behind breast-works; it 
in RCCessBry also to stand firm upon an 
equal field, to carry strong positions, and 
to storm ramparts; and not one of these 
things has been done by our militia- 
Does the American people, a people 
of brave and intelligent men, like such 
a military history? Is it proud of pro- 
ducing battalions whose wretched or- 
ganization and lack of discipline are 
sure, in an open field, to send them to 
the right-about before an advance of 
good troops'? If it wishes for a more 
Spartan record in future wars, it must 
get rid of its provincial system of de- 
fense, and devise something more prac- 
tical. The entire antiquated and feeble 
jumble, with its forty civilian head-quar- 
ters and its party-colored host of predes- 
tined runaways, should be swept out of 
existence. In place of state troops who 
will not cross frontiers and who owe al- 
legiance to governors, let us have a force 
of national volunteers, willing to march 
wherever they can see the enemies of 
their country, and bonnd by oath to 
obey its Congress and chiyf magistrate. 
Only we must reiuember that evn these 
will need the backing of a good regular 
araiy, to furnish them with in!<tructorB 
and commanders of a high grade, and 
to steady them in their first battles. 

TMB nSlTKD STATES VOLUNTBERS. 

Ithas already bei-n noted that the 
volunteer made his advent into Ameri- 
can warfare fand cast his mighty shad- 
ow, it may be added, upon future Amer- 
ican politics) during the stmi^^le of 
1H12. At first thonght one is surprised 
that the champions of state sovereignty 
should have permitted the birth of an 
idea so conducive to national unity. But 
Great Britain menaced; (he militiO'mun 
was remembered for his stampedes from 
Revolnlionory Iwttle-fields and his scru- 
ples as to frontiers; the regular army 
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nae "no engine nf t}'rnnny," and its 
recniitment wax iliflicuiti and thus the 
national volunteer was accepted. The 
new force was not, however, well or- 
ganized, Dor mnch used. Few volun- 
teer regiments were raised; the term of 
service was too short to allow of the in- 
troduclion of thorough discipline; the 
men seem to have thought tfaemselveR 
state troops, and sometimes refused to 
cross boundaries; their only memornble 
achievement was the part which they 
took in the sortie from Fort Erie. But 
the potent national idea i*ematned, and 
in after days brought for'h noble fruit. 

In (he conflict with Mexico, an ad- 
mirably managed war In every respect, 
there were thirty volunteer regiments. 
Tbii revolution in our military methods 
was et>tHbhshed and condrmcd by the 
excellent behavior of the newly devitied 
force. From the Rio Grande to Cali- 
fornia, and from Vera Crm to the ene- 
my's enpital, the volunteer* morchud 
ami battled by the eide of the regulars 
with a long-winded patience, ubeilicncc, 
and fteadinesi wholly unknown to mili- 
tia. They recognized and showed that 
they were United SinU^s troops, under 
the *ame stHiutes and the same rulca of 
honor with the {icrmanent army, and 
able to abide by tbein. They proved 
that the American citixen nceils but a 
rational military organiiatioa to become 
in & short lime an excellent soldier. 
'I'hey took the heart of the people, as 
ihey took the heiglitfl of lUonlerey, by 
storm. Henceforward the n^public was 
in possession of an idea full of military 
power and of the promise of national 

Every one knows the history of our 
civil war. The militia of the seceding 
Statca refused to obey the president, and 
held by Uielr allegiance to Iheirdbloyal 
governon and li-jclslatures. A few or- 
ganiiAtionsof loyal militia disapi>eared 
in ■ short lime from the conXict, or re- 
mained in it only as regiments of nation- 
al volnntuer*. The regular army, twelve 
tboasand strong at the outnet, vnt re- 

I Tbui wineBllaliuiiiUxiulnlanI t<iS,!H.06a 
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cruited with difficulty, and from first to 
last numbered but sixty-seven thousand 
men. The war was mainly fought out 
by some two million of volunteers, whose 
military oath bouud ihem lo the service 
of the United States government, and 
to no other.' What this army could en- 
dure is thown in a roll of eighty thou- 
sanil slain in battle, of three or four 
times that number wounded, and of two 
hundred and iifty thousand dead of dis- 
ease or hardship. What it could do ap- 
pears in the crushing of a confederacy 
which was able to raise eight hundred 
thousand bruve troops, and to set at 
their he^d such remarkable commanders 
as Lee, Jackson, and Johnston. 

And yet the orgnnixation of the vol- 
unteers was incomplete and in some re- 
spects vicious. There was no proper 
system of recruitment; the eterling old 
regimentsuf 1B63 were suffered to dwin- 
dle to skeletons; when more men were 
needed, new hattalions were raised, — 
battalions green throughout, and of course 
ill fitted (or serviee, Wisconsin alone 
had the geniu^ the firmness, and the pa- 
triotism to establish a strict conscription, 
and thus keep its veteran regiments full; 
the result being that Wisconsin troops 
had a uniform character fur steadiness, 
and that a Wisconsin brigade wtas near- 
ly equivalent in power to an average 
division. Let me observe, in passing, 
that the same lesson is taught us by the 
example and experience of the South. 
Without the conscription a population 
of eight or ten millions could not possi- 
bly have faced, on hundreds of battla- 
fivlds, a population of twenty -five or 
twenty-eight millions. It produced not 
only numbers, but also excellence, bath 
of rank and file and of officers. 

Another fault oF our system was that, 
while the volunteers were strictly United 
Slates troops, the selection of their ofK- 
cers was left lo the governors of thu 
Slates. The result was tliat political in- 
fiucnce, social inllocnce, and in genejivl 
civilian influence dictated iho uhoire, 
NepotiHra and favoritism flourished. A 

known. Tho ttAtrnKnt u La Idhbi cldvilis ruyu. 
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democrat could someUmcB gel a field po- 
rtion by promising tliat bis adherents 
should run a " split ticket." The gen- 
era) rule was that the commissions should 
go to the men who could secure enlist- 
ments. Examinalions vrert n sham, lie- 
cause t«sl ones would have thrown out 
nearly all the npplicants; my own, for 
instance, consisted of a few minutes of 
genial conversation about the chances 
of European interference. Every vol- 
unteer officer remembers some sad or ri- 
diculous consequence of this hap-haiard 
method of appointment. We learned 
that even ward managcTH, heads of fire- 
companies, bosses of mining gangs, he- 
roes of the prize-ring, professional gam- 
blers, popular bnr-keepers, and martial 
tailors might he cowards, ns well as 
knaves or fools. I knew a lieutenant 
commanding who, duringastormingpai^ 
ty, projiosed to loan and did loan his com- 
pany to another lieutenant, and betook 
himself to distant cover. 1 knevi a cap- 
Iain who, when reprimftniled for con- 
sorting with his enlisted men, replied 
that before the war they had been cub- 
tomers of his " saloon," that he might 
again be dependent on their favor for 
his subsistence, and that, rather than 
offend tfaem, he cbose to resign. I knew 
a major whose scandalous poltroonery 
drove him from the service, but who was 
reappointed to a new regiment by the 
governor of his State, for the sake of 
" whitewashing " him and enabling him 
to " go on the stamp." I knew a cap- 
tain (foreign by birth) wlio sold stores 
to his own men, and transit across the 
lines to the enemy. For plenty more of 
this sort of thing consult (lie records of 
the Bureau of Military Justice. 

8och cases, however, were not the 
rule. Moreover, the dastai^s and im- 
beciles were rapidly weeded out by tlieir 
own terrors, by the stern demands of 
field service, and by courte-inartial. Aft- 
er the first year, the great mass of the 
volunteer officers were hravu men. of 
honorable character, and already mili- 
tary in their habits and ideas. Perhaps 
the governors made as good appoint- 
ments as could be expected under the cir- 
■CUmstances. They were civilians them- 



selves, and so poor judges of soldierly 
qualities. They were politicians, natn- 
rally eager to carry elections, and bo 
disposed to please voters and men who 
influenced voters. Finally, it was a per- 
plexing task to glean officers ont of a 
population which knew nothing of war, 
and very little of preparation tor it. At 
first the best that could be done was 
to comraisKion such milititt-mt'n as hail 
learned something of the manual and of 
company movements, and to add there- 
to such stray West Pointers, college grad- 
uates, leading politicians, clever clerks, 
and martial adventurers as chance of- 

Beyond a very little drill, our offloers 
at the outset knew nothing of their du- 
ties. I have seen a colonel, a man of 
much militia espirience, deploy column 
under fire in such fasliion as to bring his 
rear rank in front, and the right of every 
company where the left should be, with 
the necessary result of throwing his 
regiment into utler confusion. I have 
known a captain sent out on vidette 
when he did not know what a vidette 
was, and formed his men as skirmishers. 
Commandants of grand guards were ig- 
norant of the necessity of vigilance, and 
thought it a shame not to let their tired 
" boys " sleep ou post. No one can es- 
timate the number of bi-ave men who 
perished uselessly in small operationa 
becanse their immediate officers did not 
know how to manage them. In large 
ojierationa it was still worse. Of men 
flt for independent commands, or even 
fit; to handle a division under clear In- 
structions, the stnto troops had none to 
offer, as they nlwiiys will have none. 
If we had not been opposed to troops 
about as ill direeted lis ourselves, and 
if we had not had the science nf West 
Point and the regular service to organize 
and disdptine nnd guide us, our early 
experiences would have been far more 
disastrous than they. were. 

The chief strength of the volunteer 
forces lay in tlie very fuperior character 
of the rank and file. They were hrave, 
intelligent, self-respecting citizens, de- 
termined to master their new duties, 
and determined to win. Mere drill they 
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leftmeil rnpidly, and to admirable per- 
fection. Tlicy soon discovered, loo, the 
neceBfitf of discipline, nod actuallj aid- 
ed di^ officera in establishing it. Of 
their patience under the cruelly of 
forced marches, and of their courage on 
the field of battle, 1 cannot vrile even 
now nitlioiit a throb of emolion. The 
fragment of my old tonipany, in iui last 
bloody light with a gallant enemy, mode 
charge after charge undtir a uorporal. 
" You don't go into Eut^h a hole because 
you iiite it," explained a trooper, de- 
Boribing a liaah through a caimon-ewept 
valley; "you gu iu liucauso you are 
aahiiniL'd to go buulc on the boys.' ' " It 'a 
a burning t'haine that the captun xhould 
be sent up without his own company! " 
exelaiiued a privuie soldiur, wlien bis 
officer was ordered forward to rally a 
forlorn hope whieli had already loet 
three eouiniHaditnts. " We may as well 
do it lo-dny as to-morrow," said the men 
to one unolher, aa Lliey ailvanueU under 
Slicridaa to recover llie fiuld uf Cedar 
Creek. Sueh wh« the spirit of the 
maanes o£ lAat inuiaorable army, and, 
alio, at 1 suppose) of liie very similar 
army whicli confronted it. Self-respect, 
a noble feeling of uouinulesliip, earnest 
purpose, and comniun sense supplied in 
great nienaiire the kick of coniplete dis- 
eipline and of trained regimental offi- 

Witli all their defects of ignorance 
and non- preparation, the volunteorK will 
be our chief re^ouri'e in war. I prtAdict 
that, in caho of another great conflict, 
the regular army will not be largely in- 
ereased, and ibe uiilitia organiaalions 
will scarcely lie used. Tlie first taa- 
meutuuB military act of the govcraiiient 
wilt be to levy half a iniliiun of United 
Stales V(>liinliwrs. If it Is wIm.- it will 
do more: it will at once establish a con- 
scription; and it will a*auuic the duly 
of oifieeriiig Its own soldiiirB. Thus the 
regiments will be kept full; ihe reci'uits 
will be rapidly diteipliued by eduuatetl 
commanders and Vl^l<.-ran ciiairuden; the 
ozpcDse ami dctiioralixalion of bouniy 
brokerage will be unknown. It is an 
important faet. in eonuectioo wiili 4be 
qiWf lion of appoint iiienig, that our eittr 



Jien soldiers prefer regularly trained of- 
ficers. My rei'ollootion ia [msitive that 
my old com pan ions im arms soon came 
t« look upon a regiment which had a 
West Point colonel as a foi'tnnaie reg- 
iment. It is [toeitive «.hti as to the fact 
that we were quite light in this belief, 
inaunuch aa such a regiment was always 
notable for its fine condition and drill, 
and rarely failed to acquire special fame 
aa a fighting curps. Wliat men desire 
above all things, and soldiers alwve all 
other men, ia success. A lender who 
gives hia followers victory >md fame is 
sure of their preference and,devoiion. 

But wliy should there not lie some 
preparation in pDB<!e for Ihe inevitnlile 
coming of that tiger in ambush, our next 
wai'V Would it not be well, this very 
year, lo establish a national guard of 
United StotcH volunteers, organized by 
the only nur department that we have, 
im«trualed by officers detailed from our 
Uiorougbly trained army, and command 
ed by the national chief magiatrate ? As 
£or our provincial forces, let them "van- 
ish in a torrent of laughter and eheers," 
exci'^t fo far as the governors might 
want a body-guard for parade purposes, 
or to escort them to the frontier in case 
of inv3«ion. Something would be add- 
ed to ibe bud<!et oS the nuLiun, but the 
BHiiie sum would be dediiuttid from the 
budgets v( the Suiea; and we should 
have a movable and serviceable nation- 
al guoril, instea<l of an un cot lee table, fee- 
ble (uiscflllany of local guards, — a solid 
Dueleiis for a fighting ai'my, iaalead of 
a spectre sure to vanish before three 
uioDtlis of warfare. 

Another act of wise preparation would 
be tike iutrodiTction of a sysieiu of 

POPULAlt MILITARY ISflTBDCTION. 

I have a bold and broad proposition 
to miike, open, no doubt, lu some practi- 
c*l objection*, and perliajw o|>on tu rid- 
ieiile. It aecius to nie thiit a peojile 
wliii-h is deteriuiiied lii do tba most of 
Us own %btina; miuht properly add the 
elemenls of odlitarv si'iencu lo ibe aum- 
lier of its enforced stuilies. Why shuuU 
we not leam somewhat of Ibi> must im- 
pistaot put of K oltiaeo's duty in the 
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la wliith supply ua with 
our other bils and surapa of knowledge'/ 
An American youth, whether iu the 
[lubliu scliool or in the university, will 
as readily commit to memory a lessoD 
in outpost duty as a lesson in grammar 
or logic. lie will be as witling to draw 
on the blat'kboard an order of battle aa 
a problem from Euclid. The niilitary 
liguro. induud, would interest him more 
than the otbtr, and would remain in his 
ini^mory longer. It is highly probable 
iliat the art of war would beuome hia 
preferred study. There will be no ob- 
jection to this soheme on the aide of the 
scholar. 

But who will be the teacher? I re- 
ply that at firnt it must of course be the 
text-book. Why not this science by 
text-book, aa well as another V What 
does the ordinary school-master or tutor 
practically know of astronomy? Yet 
with the aid of text-books ho is able to 
give hia pupils a fairly correct idea of 
it. I have before me a small duodecimo 
of three hundred and twenty-iiix pages, 
prepared for the nse of the cadeis at 
West Point by Brevet Colonel J. B. 
Wheeler, and entitled A Course of In- 
struction .in the Elements of the Art 
and Science of War. It is my belief 
thnt there is nothing in it whidi nti in- 
telligent civilian teaelmr could not toon 
coniprehen<l, and easily convey to the 
minds of bis muturer youngsters. A 
series of questions at tbe foot of the 
page would facilitate tiie process of in- 
Btruction. A blackboard for drawing 
the few simple illustrative figures would 
be essential. 

My proposal ia lo popularize the sci- 
ence and art of war through our schools 
and universities. In a country like ours, 
which occasionally needs military tui- 
tion ui^ently, and which believes in the 
genentl dilTuslon of all knowledge, it ia 
a marve! that tbia has not already been 
done. Tbe idea is as pratiticable aa the 
idea of common schools, — as practica- 
ble as the project of teaching a whole 
nation anything, a project which a cent- 
ury ago would have been scouted aa 
visionary. If tbe Americiin [teople de- 
cide upon it, if the people of any one 



State decide upon it, it will be accom- 
plished while men are slill calling it im- 
possible. 

In the teaching itself tliere are no in- 
superable diffleulties; no other science, 
I imagine, could be popularized more 
easily. Its 6rBt principles are common 
sense itaelf; its reasonings are more ob- 
vious than those of metaphysics or ge- 
ology; its processes are simpler than 
those of chemistry. What can be more 
comprehensible or undeniable than the 
statement that in general two men will 
whip one? Or this other, that the two 
had belter wliip the one before be can 
get away or obtain help? Yet these (in 
other words) are the two foundation 
maxims of modern stralegy and lacticH. 
They are the same as sayini,': (I) Con- 
centrate a superior force on some point 
o£ the enemy's line. (2.) Make your at- 
tack speedily, before Uie enemy can di- 
vine your purpose and take measures to 
frnstrate it. A youth in the public 
school or in college will memorize such 
lessons as easily as a youth at West 
Point; and tbe first snow-balUng match 
in which be puts tbein to a practical teat 
will convince hitn of their souodncss. 

Othormaximsof tbe science of war are 
simply instructions as to the execution 
of these foundation principles. Read, 
for instance, the following, taken sub- 
stantially from the memoirs of Napoleon, 
— a genius vulgarly supposed to have 
acted outside of tbe sphere of orilinary 
human intelligence: "The forces em- 
ployed should be proportioned to tbe re- 
sistance t« he overcome." " On the 
day of battle neglect no chance of suc- 
cess; a battalion Bometimes decides the 
fate of a day.'' " In presence of a su- 
perior enemy avoid a decisive struggle, 
and supply the lack of numbeJ's by ac- 
tivity." "Make no considerable de- 
tachments on the eve of a serious con- 
fiict." All these rules are as reasonable 
and comprehensible as the statement that 
"two men will generally beat one;" 
they simply mean, " Have more troopa 
at tbe fighting point ihan the enemy, 
and not fewer troops." 

ft boy who is scufBing with another 
boy knows very well that if be presents 
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his sUIti to his antagonist at close quar- 
ters the latUr iAU have a fair ebance to 
hit him or trip hitn. Why, then, should 
he not inatantlj' sea the value of iha pre- 
cept, " Make no Rank movementa with- 
in sight or reat'li of the enemy "'I Ob- 
vious enough, also, la the good sense of 
the principle that " all complicated plana 
of attack aru liable to failure, tlirougli the 
neooBsary tack of constant ooratnunica- 
tion and understanding between isolated 
columns, and through unforeseen obsta- 
cles delaying the advance of one ormoro 
of them.'* Even an urchin learns, after 
he has managed one or two anow-balling 
contests, that he cannot slrit'tly depend 
upon the party which pro|K)Bes to make 
a circuit and fall upon the hostile rear, 
and that it would be best to keep it with- 
in reach of his voice and heroic example. 
Equally plain and sensible is the max- 
im, " Be prepared to meet the enemy at 
nil hours of llie day and ni<-ht, wliother 
in camp or on the lunrcb." The youth 
who holde himself thus reaily against 
teacher or professor will be sure to grad- 
uate creditably. 

Buch as these are the famous " prin- 
ciples " of scientific warfare. They per- 
haps seem too general to be of practical 
use to a novice. Critics will perhaps 
liken llicni to t.bat famous motto of a 
businuss man, " Uuy when things are 
cheap, and sell when they are dear." 
Bat the fact is that they would have af- 
forded precious light to many a citizen 
soUliertrfourlate war. They are scarce- 
ly less applicable to the handling of an 
isolated regiment, or company, than to 
the direction of a great army. Nor is 
it at all certain that the eleverest volun- 
wer would by liimself discover tliese ap- 
parently svlf-evidetit truths. The gen- 
erab of veteran Eurojie diil not fully ap- 
prehend the two cartllnal principles of 
modem warfare until the L-oncent ration 
and swiftness u{ Napoleon had stolon a 
More of victories. Consider, loo, how 
lisblo even an able man is to lose his 
h«ftd amid novel tirouinttances, and to 
take the most irrational steps. With a 
f«w settled principles in his memory he 
would do, perhaps not perfectly isell, 
but much better; at least, he would be 
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able to decide upon some one course, 
and thus avoid that temble vice of de- 
lay, so noxious in war. Every one who 
has learned whist knows how helpful are 
the phrases, "secondhand low," " third 
hand high," etc. Hesitation ends; the 
hand is played quickly] in general the 
right card is thrown; the tyro does pret- 
ty nearly as well as the veteran, — at all 
events, far better than if he had been 
obliged to invent his own game. 

Of course these' simple and obvious 
axioms are not the whole of military 
science. They have to be carried out 
amidst obstacles, perplexities, surprises, 
and perils which render necessary a host 
of preparations and precautions. Hence 
come the minor rules of the science, — 
rules showing how the grand maxims 
should he put into execution under va- 
rying circumstances; rules mainly of a 
practical nature, and descending grad- 
ually to mtnuie details ; in technical 
phrase, the rules of the art of war. Of 
Colonel Wheeler's sixteen chapters only 
two or three deal with general principles. 
He lectures briefly on strategy and tactics 
And the nature of modern warfare, and 
at length on orders of battle, the execu- 
tion of marches, the choice of positions, 
advanced guards and outposts, detach- 
ments and convoys, reconnaissances and 
topography, camps and bivonaus and 
cantonments. He directs, down to the 
strength of an advanced guard and the 
position of its scouts, the arrangement 
of a column in march through a hostile 
region, - — Dryasdust details, at first sight, 
but terribly important In this awful sci- 
ence, and capable on study of intelligent 
interest. For instance, a minute ac- 
count of two different methods of mov- 
ing a train of artillery does not seem to 
promise alluring resiling. But when we 
learn that one of these methods resulted 
in nsueccBsfulmurch of eii^hty.five miles 
in three days, and the other in wearing 
out the horses and dispersing thu convoy, 
we aru struck with (he evei^fa»einaling 
problem of cause and effect, and wu give 
the passage a second perusal. 

A boy who f^hoiild memorize this les- 
son could hardly f»il lo understand it, and 
would be loog in (orgettiag it. I use the 
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word mpmome in fuU seriouaneaa. The 
elamenta of war should be learned by 
beitrt, like any other elements. The 
scholar should become as familiar irith 
their technical words as with those of 
gmmmar or geoinetr}'. He should be 
able to draw on the Uatkbaard the for- 
mation, or thu movement, which he baa 
described. There should be faithful re- 
viewing and sharp examination. Pop- 
ularized military education need not be 
broad, — it need. cover no more than the 
action of infantry and cavalry; but with- 
in that limit it should thoroughly U!ie the 
underBtHndin;;; and memory. As 1 have 
already said, the tcxt-boo)( will be the 
principal teacher. But from the text- 
book a vast deal can be learned, if 1 am 
not greatly and absurdly mistuken. 

Whether the drill -book should b<i 
added to the elements ia questionable. 
The manual of arms and the school of 
the company (the points of knowledge 
where our militia usually halta) are not 
difficult to learn, but must bo learned by 
practice. These thinga mijjlit be left to 
the day when the youngster enters a com- 
pany of militia or a battalion of volun- 
teers. They will then be quickly mas- 
tered. In our service, movements have 
been greatly simplified by the admirable 
changes of Upton. T%e formation of 
squares, the perplexing pivot-wheel, and 
the awkward method of doubling into 
fours are all gone. Company manteu- 
vres can now be learned in half the time 
that they coat before and rlurhg the 
civil war. As for the manual of arms, 
it is sheer coxcombry, of the smallest 
possible use. On the whole, eonaiduring 
how much our embryo citizens have to 
study, I advise to omit the drill-book. 

But the schools should not be fur- 
nished with text-books alone. There 
should be military bisloriea in their li- 
braries, — not the trashy, misleading 
ones which prattle of "billows of cav- 
alry" and "infantry standing like 
Tocks; '' not such stuS as the world has 
had about war from a host of ignorant 
romancerE calling themselves historians; 
but hooks which show just what war ia, 
and what to do amidst its difficulties 
and perplexities. There are no more 



billows of cavalry, if there ever were 
any; cavalry dismount^ ngw, and fires 
from behind walls and tbicketa and other 
cover; only now and then does it steal 
a charge on otlier cavalry, or on broken 
infantry, -— never on infantry not ali'uady 
broken. Nor does infantry stand like a 
rock, but rather like reeds shaken by the 
wind, It stands as well as it can againiit 
shrieking flights of missiles, scattering 
wounds and death. It standi firmest 
when it lies down, using what shelter and 
hiding it can find, — a ripple of ground, 
clumps of bushes, tall herbage. It 
staniU, not in solid mH.>aes, but in frag- 
ile groups or slender lines, swaying back- 
wards and forwards unexpectedly, gap- 
ing open here and there with slaughter 
or sudden quailin;;, cobbled into tempo- 
rary form by hoarse and anxious officers, 
supported hastily by panting reinforce- 
ments, doing its suffering best perhaps, 
but not at all like a rock. The columns 
of attack which one reads of are frail 
and fluctuating threads, tor the most 
part dragging wearily along as if on a 
march, though sometimes breaking forth 
in brief, partial spurts. What they ad- 
vance against the apeelator can seldom 
discern with the eye; he only guesses it 
when a long, lightroll of smoke leaps from 
the earth in front, followed by a continu- 
ous harsh roar; something invisible and 
perhaps altogether unexpected ia uauaing 
regiments and brigades to vanish away. 
Or if the charge succeeds, it stems mar- 
velous that the defeated should have fled, 
tlie conquerors look so scattered and few. 
A return attack will surely sweep them 
backward, and the masterof the science 
of war is still needed, or victory will be 
turned to defeat. 

A military history is useless, or even 
noxious, which does not sliow clearly that 
the best t^oldierB sometimea reel under 
blasts of destruction ; that they must 
have sagacious guidance and swift aid t« 
carry tbcm through their fieriest trials; 
and that this gui<lance and ai<I consist of 
certain definite things, to be done in cei^ 
tain approved ways. No rfietorieal gen- 
eralities, such as are produced by most 
civilian historians, shonld go on the mil- 
itary ahelt of the school libraries. What 
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is wanted there ia snch practical and in- 
Btrui'tive wriiing as Csesar's Commenta- 
lie?, the Memoirs of Napoleon, Napier's 
pEnitisuIar War, Carlvle's Life of Fred- 
erick llie Great. King'lake's War in the 
Crimea, and other like valunie?, -~- sadly 
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'e of war nnd a dear <?xp1nnatioD of 
ts giant meciianism and «ali1ime togto. 



TSB VALtJE 

It is worth while, in more ways than 
one, for a people to know eomcwhat of 
the art and soience of war. It is worth 
while to us as a people of readers, — as 
a people which takes, I think, a partio- 
uUr interest in history, — as a people 
which, becauge it manages its own af- 
fairs, ou^^lit to read history understand- 
itigly. Now no otiier poi-lion of the 
chronicle of humanity is in general to 
incompletely presenled and no imperfect- 
ly coinpreUendeJ as lliat which relates 
to military events. As history is iiailttll)' 
writti'ti, an ordinary civilian may rev) 
about uampugns and battlei all bis life, 
without ever really knowing why one 
army failed and another succeeded. His 
first supposition probably is that the vie- 
tors w<n*e braver than the van<]uished. 
Then he is puzzled to account for the 
appareiiily resulting fact tlmi Germans, 
for in-IAnve, are aoineUmus braver than 
Frenchmen, and sometimes not to brave. 
If he is a lilteral in politics, he explains 
lliis by talking about " the spirit of an 
age." If he is a hero -worshiper, he 
speaks of tiic genius of Frederick, or the 
genius of Napoleon. But in neither case 
can he show the process by which bis 
favorite causn produced the given I'ffect. 

On the other hand, the intelligent mil- 
itary student really nnd clearly sees why 
this or that battle ended as it did, He 
concedes, of conne, a difference in the 
morale of armies, and a difference in 
cominanderi. But he investigates more 
ininiilely than this: he inqnires into the 
particulars of organization, discipline, 
and other preparation; be studies the 
geography and topography of the scene 
of aotioo, and the handling of the op- 
posing columns; to this llnal ciroum- 
staucu, indeed, he attribiili.'s an nluio^t 



decisive inlloence. Esaminiiig the de- 
tails of Rossbach, for example, and re- 
membering the principle " not to make 
a fliiok march within sight and reach 
of an active eiiemy," be understands 
why forty-sii thousand French and allies 
were beaten by twenty- two thousand 
Frussians. Examining Napoleon's first 
campaign in Italy, and remembering the 
principle " not to make detachments on 
the eve b( a conflict," he understands 
why seventy-live thousand Aiistrians and 
Redmontese were crushed by forty-four 
thousand French. With the same ease 
many minor mysteries of military his- 
tory are unlocked by ihe minor keys of 
military science. An outpost is captured, 
or a convoy comes fo grief, through lack 
of small precautions, all well known to 
the educated soldier, though sometimes 
neglected by him, und all beyond even 
the guessing range of the mere eiviliaa. 
To Americans it is especially int«resi- 
ing to note how perfectly the principles 
ot war explain certain e.ttraordinary 
events of our great civil conflict. When, 
for instance, we read of one hundred 
nnd twenty thousand Americans under 
Hooker recoiling before seventy thou- 
sand Americans under Lee, we cannot 
at first tell what lo make of it. We sus- 
pect, perhaps, that tlie one hundred and 
twenty thousand were not so brave as 
the seventy thousand. There is a little 
sense in that supposition, as applied lo 
the period in question. The army of 
the Potomac at Chaneellorsville was de- 
pressed by repeated tailuren, while the 
army of Virginia was confident throtii-h 
repeated successei. But that was not 
the only, nor indeed the principal, cause 
of this remarkable repulse. Hooker was 
only half-way an able commander. He 
had enough knowledge o( ftratcgy lo 
make an excellent plan on paper, but he 
had not the moral force to carry it out 
in the face of unexpi-cicd aggressiveness. 
He knew pcifectly well that two men 
would be likely to bent one, but lie neg- 
lected the othor grand principle, that 
they should do it promptly. The skill 
wliicli be iihowed in crossing the Rapptv- 
hannuck and getting upon tlic left flank 
of Lee was admirable. Displaying three 
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corps in front of Fredericksbarg, and 
thus alluring the ma^a of the Southern 
army to thitt point, he nt the sanie time 
slipped four corps acroKS the river soine 
miles further north, and then quietly 
drew After him one of the corps which 
had amused Lee. So fai' all waa perfect: 
he hnd turned the left wing of the Con- 
federates with a ^rent nrmy; he had only 
to advance and crush them hetween him- 
self and Sedgwick, who was now seizing 
Fredericksbui^. 

liuC the moment Lee wheeled upon 
him he lost courage and retreated. The 
□Sensive was hia rdle, but he took to in- 
trenuhing. He lay still, — nothing more. 
He saw JacksoQ moving around his right, 
and did not attack hia extended column of 
march, — athing which Napoleon would 
have heen almost certain to do, and no 
doubt with tremendoua success. After 
enduring several assaults in front and 
rear, after suffering himself to be in a 
manner besieged by an inferior enemy, 
he retired across the Rappahannock. At 
least one third of his numerous and fine 
army had not fired a musket. Ue had 
brought upon the field of operations a 
far larger force than his antagooiat, and 
ilien had used but a part of it, and that 
only in self-defense. Lee, who was to 
have been overwhelmed by numbers and 
enterprise, was allowed to recover the of- 
fensive, and to turn his whole power, first 
upon Hooker, and then upon Sedgwick. 
A novice in the science of war can see 
that what ruined the campaign of Chan- 
cellorsville was inattention to the Napo- 
leonic principle that " a force must act 
-with the greatest possible velocity." It 
was this same lack of entity and speed 
which spoiled the plan of McDowell at 
liuU Run, and of Burnside at Freder- 
icksburg, and which made McClellaii 
but half-way a great general. 

But, objects a doubter, popul^xed 
military education is not likely to pro- 
duce chiefs of armies; and of what pos- 
sible use will a study of " grand war- 
fare " be to subordinate officers? I re- 
peat that the principles which govern 
large operations and great battles are 
frequently applicable to the movements 
And combats of detachments. At Ligny 



Napoleon pounded the Prussian right till 
he induced Blijcher to reinforce it heav- 
ily, and then suddenly pushed a strong 
column tlirough his enemy's weakened 
centre, deciding the conflict at a blow. 
The chief of a line of skirmishers, If he 
is adroit and delerniined and prompt, 
may play the same game upon an oppos- 
ing hue nf skirmishers, and with the 
same succeas. Just as Bliicber, after 
Ligny, got clear of Grouchy by changing 
his direct withdrawal to a flank march, 



so a retirinj; company may Be 
cape pursuit by slyly quitting its natu- 
ral line of retreat for another. Just as 
Wurmser found it bad policy to divide 
an army of eighty tliousand men into is- 
olated columns, so did Custer, in his last 
battle, find it bad policy thus to break up 

But if the fairly complete education 
of professional soldiers often produces 
imperfect officers, what can be eiipected 
of the far more superficial one which I 
propose? If a graduate of West Point 
could forget the grand principles of war 
at Cbnncellorsville, what is the use of 
imparting a smattering of them to a stu- 
dent at Harvard? In a country like ours, 
where the self-made man and the self- 
taught man have played the part of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and are the objects of 
popular worship, — in a con npy where 
the thoroughly trained expert is to some 
extent a mark for suspicion and aversion, 
as a species of intellectual aristocrat, — 
these questions require more notice than 
they deserve. When the Shah of Per- 
sia was invited to attend Ihe Derby, he 
replied, " It is already known to me that 
one horse will run faster than another. " 
Well, we learn a truth of about the same 
nature from the campaign of Chancel- 
lorsville, — we learn that one professional 
soldier may have more promjitness in de- 
ciding and acting than another. 

Yet just as the slowest of a stable of 
racers will outpace a good family horse, 
BO an inferior "regular" wiQ outwit and 
beat an intelligent novice in warfare. If 
Hooker had been opposed to Floyd or 
Pillow, it is not at all likely that he would 
have lost confidence and iwen tricked 
out of his tactical advantage. Consider, 
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too, what a help it would have been to 
him, morally as well as otherwise, to he 
supported (hroughont by trained eitbor- 
diDRtes. Let us suppoae that for ten 
years previous to the rebellioo the 
ecbools of ihe North had taught the ele- 
ments of the art of war, and had fur- 
nished the loyal arniy with officers who 
knew sometrhat of military priuciplea 
and of minor military methods. In auch 
a case. Hooker, who was naturally a 
brave and pugnacious mau, would have 
believed in his troops. He would have 
been encouraged, at every forward step, 
by finding that the details of his move- 
ment were cleverly executed, and that 
the pretimiDary skirmisheB were mostly 
in his favor. He would not have been 
to likely to turn 'faint-hearted on the 
DewB that Lee waa advancing. He would 
probably have pushed his fine plan lo the 
end, and he could hardly have failed to 
■ee it result in victory. 

It will be perceived llmt I do not ex- 
aggcratB the value of popularised mili- 
tnry instruction. I do not expect to 
evoke great generals from the public 
Bchools; only good regimental and com- 
pany officers, who may grow to be uhte 
chiefs of division, etc., — though that, 
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onr great enlremity of 1861. Ueeful as 
an elementary study of warfare may be 
to a deouwrtey which fights most of its 
own botlles, it will not do away with the 
need of a pi-.rmancnt army, furnished 
with bigiity trained ulScers. For com- 
manden of large independent columns 
we shall probably always have to look to 
our regular service and to West FoinL 
Civilian life has not produced a distin- 
guUbed leadur in war since Cromwell, 
unless we except Washington ' ancl some 
few insurrectionary chiefs, such as the 
heroes of La V«wl6). Nuiiuleon and all 
his marshals waro either graduates of 
inQltary selioots, or professional soldiers 
in youth. The bott of our citizen gen- 
or^, T«rry and IiOgiD aud Sickles, 
rarely acted except uailar the ilireution 
of regulars; and ihe success of the former 
wa« perhaps due to tbe fact that years 
■ A BldiB In youlb, uil budl; % Ant 
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before the war he had a military library 
and the seal to study it. That very acute 
and energetic civilian, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, found in warfare nothing but fiascos. 
Banks, another civilian of considerable 
talent and force, oi'dered assaults at Port 
Hudson without due preparation, and 
arranged on the Red River the most stu- 
pid of advances. During the whole con- 
test neither side gained a notable victory, 
or performed a creditable manc^uvre un 
a large scale, except under the supervis- 
ion of a West Pointer. The solenin fact 
is that to know much of the s<^ience of 
war the cleverest man needs years of 
study and experience; and another sol- 
emn tact is that in such a momentous 
business we had better look for supreme 
guidance to experts, and to experts 

The factx and suggRstions of this ar- 
ticle are addrusi^cd not only to the na- 
tional authorities, but also to the Amer- 
ican peo{ile. It cannot be expected that 
Congress, in time of peace, should enter 
upon broad and radical changes in our 
military systom, until the people shall 
demand them. If the ideas which I pro- 
pose ever become law, it will he through 
the insistence of patriotic citizens and 
anion ■ loving communities, prevailing 
over the champions of local sovereignty 
and of the right of seceaaloo. As for 
details, there will be time enongh to draw 
thetii up when the measures themselves 
receive popular sanotion; and the deli- 
cate task should properly be left lo legal 
and mitilary experts. I will therefore 
conclude by sinumiug up my recommen- 
dations as follows; — 

(I.) To do away with tbe militia, or 
troops of the States. 

(2.) To substitute therefor a force of 
national volunteers, organized by Ihu 
war department and commanded by the 
president. 

(3.) To maintain an efficient perma- 
nent army, sufficiently officered to fur- 
nish instructors to the volunteers in time 
of peace and commanders of high grada 
in time of war. 

(4.) To establish a sysleui of popular 
instruction in the elements of the art 
and science of war. 
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SISTER MARY'S STORY. 



It hap^ned to me, some years ago, to 
fall ill of a fever in a New England city 
where I was an entire stranger. I was 
traveling alone. Almost as soon as the 
fever set in, I became delirious, and the 
people of the hotel, not wishing to be 
burdened with the care of me, and not 
finding among my papers the address of 
any one whom they might summon to 
my assistance, had me removed to a 
hospital, and dismissed me from their 
minds, — taking care, however, to reim- 
burse themselves most liberally from my 
purse for the few days I had spent under 
their roof. 

When I came to my senses, I found 
myself lying in bed in a small room with 
bare white walls and a single window. 
By my side there sat an elderjy woman, 
attired in the dress of the Sisters of 
Charity, with the exception of the white 
bonnet. On her head she wore a cap 
more like the cap of a matron in the sect 
of Friends. Her hair, white as snow and 
very thin, was put back plainly above 
her ears, and the cap was drawn closely 
around her face and tied by a broad 
black ribbon under her chin. Her feat- 
ures were delicate; her eyes of a pale 
and faded gray; except for a look of 
great firmness about the mouth and chin, 
the face would have seemed a feeble one. 
She was sitting with her hands clasped 
tight in her lap and her eyes fixed on 
the window. So sad and yet so quiet 
a look I never saw on any other human 
countenance. As I made a slight move- 
ment in the bed, she turned her head, 
and seeing that I was conscious rose 
very quickly, poured a few drops from 
a vial into a spoon, and held it to my 
lips, saying in a low and pleasant voice, 
* * Don't you say a word, now. You jest 
drink this. You 've been pretty sick, an' 
the doctor, he said you was n't to speak 
a word when you fust waked up; " and 
she took a plantain leaf from a saucer 
on the stand and laid it on my forehead. 
The coolness of the leaf, the pressure of 



her hand, were indescribably grateful to 
me; the queer old New England vernac- 
ular, which I had known so well in my 
childhood, and had not heard for a quar- 
ter of a century, seemed to transport me 
at once back aa:ain into the land of de- 
lirious dreams from which I had but just 
roused. I fell asleep instantly, and did 
not awake again, Sister Mary told me 
afterwards, for eight hours. 

** But the doctor, when he come, he 
said 't was all right. I wa'n't to wake 
ye up, if ye slept a hull day. But the 
look ye had on yer f^e jest that second 
ye looked at me kind o' harnted me," 
she continued. ** Ye looked at me so 
kind o' wishful like, I kept a-wishin' I 'd 
let ye speak. I thought mebbe ye hed 
something ye wanted to say; an' if ye 
did n't never come out o' the sleep again, 
— for the doctor, he 'd thought more 'n 
oncet that ye 'd go off in some o' them 
long sleeps, — I 'd ha' reproached myself, 
most likely, if any o' yer friends had ha' 
come. There might ha' been somebody 
whose heart 'ud ha' half broke for want 
of a message from ye." 

There was a somethinor in Sister 
Mary's face, and still more in her voice, 
as she said these words which smote on 
my heart. It meant sorrow of no com- 
mon sort. Yet the woman's usual expres- 
sion was shrewd, kindly, and not without 
humor. She never looked at me without 
a smile, and she spoke habitually in 
hearty, cheery tones. But I could not 
forget the look I had first seen on her 
face. I asked myself if it might not have 
been partly born of my delirious fancy, 
still not wholly cured; but the impres- 
sion was too vivid, and hardly a day 
passed without my seeing on her face, 
at moments when she did not suppose I 
saw her, expressions of a similar sad- 
ness. They changed her whole face, as 
a dark cloud changes a clear sky. In a 
moment she seemed to grow many years 
older; and there was a certain hopeless- 
ness in the look which was piteous, — like 
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tlie look one would wear who knew that 
Lia pitin ivits to outlnst eternity. 

i grew lieller Tcry slowly, and lor 
weeks needed to be eursd for about liko 
a little fhilJ. Sister Mary's patience 
and kinilnesi were untiring. She at- 
tended upon vae more like a mother (ban 
like a hired nurse. I eaid as much to 
the doctor, one day. 

"Yes." he replied. "I have never 
known such « nur«e in all my prnctiuu. 
Slie is worth her weijrht iu |;old. I have 
offered htr enormous wages, if she would 
go out as & private nuree. I eould keep 
her employed all the time with my own 
patients. Bnt oothing wilt tempt her to 
Wave this hospital." 

" I (uppose it is her Roman Catholic 
fiiilh'whith keeps b^f here," I said. 

The doctor laughed. "Yon didn't 
■uppose that shrewd Yankee woman was 
> Koman Cadiolic, did you f " he replied. 
" Sic is n't any mora a Roman Catholic 
than you arn. She wears the gown and 
lets them call her ' siitcr ' so that eho 
CFin be ft nurse here; but she would n't 
put on the bonnet of the order. She 
said ' she 'd never wear that cocked-up 
sun-buanetln the house, not for nobody; 
she 'd go (o another hospital fust; ' and 
they were only too ^lad to let her slay 

" Wliy was she so act upon being in 
thu hospital? " I asked. 

" Oh. did yoa not know this is entire- 
ly a tharity hospital? " ntked the doc- 
tor. " No patients are brought here ex- 
cept thone who are too poor to pay any- 
thing, ami in rare casus, like yours, 
strangers who happen to be helpless and 
unknown in the L-ity. The poorer the 
patients arit, ihe mure Sister Mary seems 
to like to tak« caru of them." 

"She has seen some very great and 
peculiar sormw, I think," said 1. 

"Sorrow! Sister Mary bad a »op- 
rowl" the doctor shonhKt, shaking with 
Unghter. " Why, bless my heart, you 
mnit be still a little ont of your head. 
Shs's the cheeriest soul in the building; 
got more fun ia her in one month than 
all the rest of them in a year. That 's 
one reason she 's such a good nurse. I'll 
have to give you some more valerian, if 
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yon get any more such notions in your 
head as thatl" 

"Sister Maryl Sister Maryl"he cried, 
as nt that moment she entered the door, 
" What do you think this patient of 
yours says? We have n't got her quite 
cured yet! She says she thinks you have 
some secret sorrow. Ha, ba!" and the 
jovinl doctor laughed harder than ever, — 
laughed so hard that he did not see what 
Idid, — a llusli spread over Sister Miiry's 
face, and somethiug like a spasm pnas 
across her mouth. It was none in a sec- 
ond, however, and she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing as hard as the doctor, " I guess she 
don't see <juite straight! It don't seem 
to me I look to favor a person given 
over to melancholy very much. It did 
n't ever run in our family to be that 
way," and Sister Mary bustled ikbout 
the little room with unusual energy, and 
continued to laugh softly to herself. 

After the doctor had gone out, I B«id 

" Sister Mary, I diil not say yon were 
given over to melancholy. That was n't 
at all what I meant." 

She looked at me aSuclionaloly, and 
said, " Tut, tut I Now you jest stop spek- 
erlatin' about an old woman like me. 
I ain't one o' the pinin' kind, 1 warrant 
ye. I've got my bands too full," 

I was silenced for the time, bat my 
instinct was not diverted from its ci'r- 
tainty. The next day I waked sudden- 
ly, from a long nap. Sister Mary was 
silting by my bed. I did not 0|ien my 
eyes. 1 was almost sure J heanl a low 
sab; no, it was only a si;;li, but it was 
one of the sighs wluch would lie a sob 
if it dared. I opened my eyes. Sister 
Mary turned her head away quickly, 
and sprang to her feut, but not before 
I had seen lean on her face. 

" There ! you are crying ! " I ex- 
claimed, "you dear, kind, darling old 
nurse. I knew something troubled you-, 
nnd you need n't try to hide it away all 
the time. Do tell me about it. What 
are you crying about? " 

She walked back to thu bedside, blow- 
ing her nosu vigorously, anrl rubUng 
her clieeks with a half-gpilvFid energy. 
*• Crying about aomethiog that happened, 
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goio' on twenty years ago; an' if (hat 
ain't bein' n fool, I doo't know what is, 
an' I 'm ashamed yar caught me at it. 
But it 'a part your fault. You kind o' 
upset me yeaterilay, Bsyin' what yer did. 
I 've Dussed in tliia hospital fifteen years, 
day an' night, an' you're the fust per- 
son tlutt 'a ever seen any farther than 
akin-deep on my face; ao' it 'a kind o' 
tipaet mu," and Sister Mary gave up at 
laat, and cried hard. I was very near 
crying also. 

"Oh, do tell me about it," I said, 
" Can't I help you? You 'vo been so 
good to me, I 'd like to help you." 

"Did u't I tell ye 't all happened 
goin' on twenty years ago?" ehe said, 
half sharply. " Ef a woman can't help 
herself from bein' a fool over things 'a 
dead 'ri' gone 'a that, I guess there can't 
nobody help her. I 'ok 'shamed enough 
ye caught mu erjin'." 

All I could say was, " Oh, do tell me. 
I am so sorry for you, — bo sorry, bo sor- 
ry. It seems Co me I could comfort you, 
if you 'd only tell rae." 

She ahook her head. "No, there 
wn't anycomCort," eheaaid, " an' there 
never was. But I don't know," speak- 
ing very slowly, as if reflecting, " but it 
might do me some good to tell ye all 
about it. Ye 're the fust person that 'a 
ever mistrusted that 1 'd got ao much 's 
a heart about me for anytbin' butnussin. 
I don't know but I '11 tell ye. 1 'II think 
on 't," and she atopped crying, and fixed 
her eyes on the window. 

"Oh, tellmcnowl" I cried. 

" No," she said. » " I '11 sleep on 't. 
I iun't goin' to tell ye now; for I should 
only jest ery my eyea out, an' I can't af- 
ford to cry. It 's a sin to spend your 
strength that way; there 'a nothin' tiaea 
a woman up like a crjin' fit. I'll tell 
ye the hull story to-morrow, unless I 
change my mind, a-sleepin' on 't; " and 
that waa aU 1 could make Sister Mary 
say that day. 

1 wailed eagerly for the morrow. I 
had many misgivings that I should not 
hear the story ; but as soon as the old 
woman entered my room I knew that 
her mind was made up to tell me. There 
was a softened sadness ia her counle- 
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■r seen there bc- 

" I don't exactly make out why I feel 
like tellin' ye," she said, as she drew 
her chair up closer to my bed, and laid 
her strong, wrinkled old hand affection- 
ately on mine tor a second; " but I do, 
an' J 've made up my mind to do it. I 've 
always felt drawn to ye, ever since I 
fust began nusain ye. You was the 
most helpless thing ever I got bold of 
when they brought ye here. Now I ex- 
pect it 'II tire ye some to hear all I've 
got to tell. I guess I can't make it very 
short; but if yon 're too tired, I can tell 
the rest on 't to-morrow; or i£ I get to 
cryin', I shall stop right off, an' tell ye 
the rest some other lime. I can't afford 

" I shall not be tired. Sister Mary," I 
said. "You need not fear that. And 
please don't cry; for to see you cry would 
do me a great deal more harm than to be 

"That's a fact," she said, dryly, 
" and 1 don't calculate to cry, for both 
our sakes; but ye can't always tell when 
you 're goin' to. VVeli," she continued, 
fixing her eyes on the window (and she 
never once withdrew them from the sky, 
during her narrative), ' 

"TeB,Iknc 
doctor told me 

" How 'd he know, 1 wonderl " s^d 
she. " I never told anybody here ex- 
cept old Futher Hemsen; he knew." 

She remained silent for some minutes, 
thinking; then, saying once more, as if to 
herself, "I wonder how he knew," she 
resumed her story. 

" We Uved way down in Maine. I 
was born in Maine, too. Maine 's a nice 
State to one that 'a reared there and used 
to 't. It seema dreadful rugged to stran- 
gers. The town I was born in was right 
close to the aca, — a great place for ship- 
ping lumber; an' my folks were all in 
the lumber business, but my huaband waa 
a farmer. He useil to come down to 
our place witli stock to aell ; that 'a where 
I got acquainted with him. I was o't 
but eighteen when we were married; I 
waa eighteen, and John, he was (wentiF- 
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eight- He waa preftv old, he thought. 
We 'd been ^nt-a^eA tna j'eurs, but he 
wanted to get the fitrin piid tat first; he 
waa always real oantions; agoo<l husi- 
ness head John had, Well, we Kved 
on the farm, and raised potatoes, and kept 
«tocl(, and pit on first ratt. We were 
real well off, — that is, for those parts; 
not what 'ud be anythin' for city folks, 
bat we had all we wanted, an' I don't be- 
lieve there were ever two people in this 
world any happier 'n John au' I were, 
for years and years. We had one boy, the 
dearest little fellow that ever did live. 
I 'ye got his picture now; if you 'd care 
to see it, I '11 let ye some day; it 's all 
spotted; those old-fashioned daguerreo- 
types don't keep good, like the kind ihey 
tt^e nowadays. Ho 'd be thirty if he was 
alive DOW, Johnnie would; it don't sei'm 
any way possible. I can't think oF him 's 
agrownman, do al! 1 can; I always see 
him jest 's he was that lust winter he 
lived: he wa'n't but six year old when he 
died. 'T WHS the winter that the scarlet 
fever was ra^ln' all over the State; it jest 
went up and down, and mowed thu ebil- 
dren down like a man mowin' a swalh, 
clean llirough the Slate. There hain't 
been anything like it nnci', nn' I hope 
there never will be. W.dl, Johnnie he got 
it, and he wa'n'l sitk but three days, and 
he never knew anything after the first 
day. That was one nurcy. John and I 
both feit that For a little while after he 
died it seemeti to me wu 'd never bu hap- 
py again, neither of ns; an' I don't sup- 
pose we ever were quite 's we used to be. 
Bat we got reconciled, an' I was always 
a-thinkin' that I 'd have more children 
before long; an' I know I used to set at 
my fcwin', ilay after day, an' try to make 
up my mind whether, if I had a boy, T 
thoulil want to name it Johnnie after him, 
or not ; an' I could n't ever get settled 
in my mind about it; John could n't ei' 
tlier. Well, we 'd been married twolve 
years ; John 'd got real gray, and lie wnf 
always a st«ady-goin', wnsiblu sort of 
man, that seemed oldiT 'n be wits. Ye 'd 
ha' took him for more 'n forty, n good 
deal, to see him goin' along the road j 
bat when he laughed, bis eyes twinkled 
t, ba lookad young '■ ujrbody. He wm 



forty that fall; in September hia birth- 
day came. 1 know the Tallraan sweetings 
always begun to be ripe about that time, 
hut that year they were earlier 'n com- 
mon, an' I had some real ripe 'n' ready 
to bake for hia birthday; 'n' he had n't 
kept eye on the tree, 'n' did n't know 
they were ripe, so 't was a surprise to 
him. An' I had a comforter I 'd knit for 
him, — a red yarn one, with white stripes, 
one of the handsomest patterns I ever 
saw; an' that night he says to me, 
' Moll,' — ha always called me Moll, — 
'Moll, we're goin" to have neighbors; 
Seth Barrett, don't you recollect? — he 
that nseil to live down in the Hollow. 
He was lame, don't you remember ? ' 

" ' 'Ilie shoe-maker?' sayp I. 

"'No,' says John, laughing, 'not 
yonr old beau; his brother, — the oldest 
one, I gueBS you 've forgotten him. He 
was a good deal older than J ; he must be 
a man well on fifty now. Well, he 's got 
a notiou the sea don't suit him, an' he 's 
bought this very next farm to onrs. I told 
ye, yo know, it was up for sale. 1 did al- 
ways mean to have that land, or the best 
part of it myself; hut if I could n't have 
It, I 'd rather 't would be Seth Barrett 
than anybody I know. 1 liked Seth when 
1 was a boy, An' they say he 's married 
the smartest girl ou the river. They 're 
coming next week; an' I thought ve 'd 
better write an' ask 'em to come right 
here 'n' stay with us till they get tbeir 
house fixed. What d' ye say ? ' 

'"Yes, indeed,' says 1; for I was 
jest as pleased 's I could be at the no- 
tion of havin' neighbors so near. 'Twas 
more 'n a mile to tlie nearest house that 
anybody lived in; an' I 'd often 'n' often 
looked at this old Plummer house, an' 
thought how nice 't would be if some 
real nice folks 'ud buy tlis farm an' 
move in. Well, I flew round, 'n' I made 
a lot o' pies, an' cleaned up the spare 
room; '□' the woodbine was jest a turn- 
in' red, I remember, 'n' I put a lot of 
it in a pitcher 'n' set it on the bureau, 
'n' the room looked as pretty '• a pict- 
nro. Ye see there was IhiiigB liappcncd 
afterwards that made me rumumbcr lota 
of little things ye wouldn't think I'd 
rwmlleet so long afterwards. But 1 
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hain't forgot ono minute of all that time, 
an' 1 don't atippos« I ever shall, not if 
I live to be a huinlrtd. I can see Nelly 
Barrett, thia minuto, jest the way she 
looked vrhen she fust come in at out 
door, that day. She wa'n't exactly what 
ye 'd call pretty ; but she had a kind a' 
laughin', winnin', honest fnoe, with great 
big blue eyes, and real pretty brown 
hair that ourled all over her head 'n' 
down OD her ahoulders. It did n't seem 
jest the way for a married woman to 
wear her hair, — 'flpecially a woman that 
had got i^iicli an oUI-Iookin' husband 's 
Seth was; but he was joat that proud on 
her, and sort o' foolish food, he would 
n't have her wear it any other way. He 
used to call her 'Baby,' always; an' 
there was sometliing like a baby in licr 
face, an' yet she was as smart a little 
housekeeper 'b ever ye see. Thi^re was 
nothin' she eould n't do, 'n' she was al* 
ways a-flyin' round, from mornin' till 
night, 's busy 's a bee; there was n't a 
lazy bone 'n her whole body, not one, 'o' 
she was always 's cheery 'a a lark, a-sing- 
in' 'n' makin' fun. I never took such a 
likin' to any girl in my life, 'u' we got to 
he great friends in no time at all; we jest 
took to eauh other, for all 1 was so tniich 
older 'n she; it didn't Bcem to makes 
mite o' difference. John, he liked her too, 
though he did n't like her at first so much 
'5 I did. He saiil she was a giddy thing, 
and had lota o' nonsense in her; an' I 
used to stand up for her ia him, 'n' lell 
him to see "how she worked, 'n' it wa'n't 
any more 'n natural that she should 
like 10 play, too; such & kitten 's she 
was, 'n' ail the young fellows jest as 
fond of takin' her out, at the bees 'n' 
thinga, 'a if she wa'n't married at all. 
But John, he always said she 'd got a 
very weak aide to her, 'n' sometimea I 
had to own up she liad, too. I used to 
get awful vexed with her aomotiines, 
the way she'd train; but I was jeat 
fond of her, 'n' I could n't help it, she 
was so bright an' droll, an' was always 
makin' ye laugh when ye didn't expect 
it; an' I always did like a'good lau^^^h 
better 'n anything in the world, an' 
John, he was kind o' grave by nature. 
He was always a-studyin' over things, 



'n' would n't speak, 1 
dozen words from the time lie got ap till 
he went to bed, he 'd be so busy think- 
in', thinkin'; that was his way. 

" Well, 't was in the fall they eame, 'n' 
they stayed with us a week, till they got all 
fixed in their home; 'n' after that there 
wa'n't hardly a day we did n't see eai'h 
other. We used to be bnck sn' forth from 
one house to the othiir, 'n' we used to 
ride to meetin' together every Sunday, 
— we all went to the Methodist ehurL-h; 
'n' I really think 1 got fonder 'n' fond- 
er of Nelly every dny, 'n' she did of 
me, She was 's fund of me 's if Td 
been her own sister, — I know she was. 
There did n't ever come a time when I 
misiioubted that. She was always fond 
of me, an' I of her always, till the last, 
'n' she never knew anything different, 
never. Well, John, he got to ba fond of 
her, too, — that is, not exactly fond, but 
real familiar like; an' she used to kind 






.' flatter him a good 



deal 'n one way 'n' another. I think 
she knew he didn't like her quite so 
well 'b I did, 'n' it kind o' pestered her 
to aee it ; she was used to haviu' all the 
men sort o' make love to her, 'n' be po- 
lile, 'n' John he was jest aa like 's not 
to sav a rude thing to her, if he felt like 
it. He was an awfu! plain-spoken man, 
John was, to everybody; 'n'. he saw her 
little flirtin' ways with all the men that 
came round, 'n' he didn't like it; 'n' 
besides he always had a great fei^lin' for 
Sclh. Seth was lame, and could n't go 
round 's she did; 'n' he 'd set 'n' look 
at her a-playin' games at the sociables, 
'n' laughin' 'n' carryin' on, 'n' every 
now 'n' then runnin' up to him to speak 
to liim 'a' auk if he was having a good 
time; 'n' John used to say, 'She'd bet- 
ter be settin' quiet at home, 'n' not drag- 
gin' Seth everywhere, to nil these fan- 
dangoes. He don't enjoy 'em.' But I 
think he did. 11^ liked anything that 
she liked; he was so bound up in her. 
Well, by d^rees she 'n' John got to be 
better friends; she used to talk 'n' talk, 
an' tell him all sorts o' things about her- 
self 'n' her folks, 'n' he used to like to 
listen to her. She had a real confidin' 
way o' teilin' you the least little thing 
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thnt waVt o" any coo sequence at nil; but 
she aeetued to like to tell things jest like 
B. child. After a while, Jobn, he 'd say 
to me Boinetimes, ' Wei), Moll, yoa 're 
right; elie 'b got a lot o' eense, that little 
body, if she ig sach a fly-about.' An' 
I 'd say lo him, ' Did n't I say ao? I 
thought you 'd come round. She 'a a 
moat uncommon girl, Nelly Barrett is; I 
tion't know anybody that 's jest like her. 
She'll lettle down 'q' be a splendid 
woman one o' these days.' 

" And we all jest got Ihitker 'n' 
thicker nil the lime, so that they did n't 
do anything witliout ns, nor we without 
them; 'n' I jest took real comfort in see- 
in' how John was comin' to think jest 
's I did alxiut Nelly. I sup|)ose if I 
bw) n't been so snro about John'* lovin' 
me, an' bo full o' the gruatci^t kind o' 
love for him, perhnpi I ehould n't liave 
liktd to have htm go no much with aglrl 
like NoHy. 1 know I 've seen plenty of 
women jealous b9 cats that did n't have 
half as much lo show for it 'a I should 
have had, be 'd got to b«in' so familiar 
with her, an' so fond of goin' where she 
was, an' always settin' by her an' look- 
in' at lior, an' callin* her sort o' droll 
names ; but it did n't onre enter into my 
head, sm^h a thing. I couldn't any 
more hDVi> been jealous of John than I 
could — well, of the stars up in God's 
sky; T should have jest as soon thought 
of their tumbling out of their places. 
Do ye know what I mean 1 I mean tlmt 
John's tovin' me seemed lo me jest as 
fixed an' linn, so that there couldn't 
Mtybody alter it, '» the stars did in their 
places in the sky. Ye see, I had n't 
over had a thought in my life, since 1 
first set eyes on John, that wa'n'l all 
for him, and he had n't Boemad lo ihiit 
wa'n't for mc. That was the way It al- 
way» was Iwtween ns. An' we had n't 
ev«r got into ihe way o' havin' words, 
'i most married folks do; not but what 
John was hasty sometimes, like all men; 
he bad a good sliarp temper of his own, 
on' got vexed at tbioga somutimrs, hut 
wc never had anything to call a quarrel. 

I jest loved him so that if he was vexed 

II did n't seem a bit hatd to me jest lo 
go right up 'n' kiss him; 'n' he was rval 
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good-hearted, 'n' would get over things 
right away, it be wa'n't contradicted 
an' answered back. So there wa'n't 
ever anything between ub that wa'n't 
over in one minut*. jest 'a soon 'a I 
kissed him; 'n' I know there don't many 
married folks live so close t' eauh other 
's we did, year in an' year out; 'n' I 
don't think but what if an angel from 
heaven bad ha' come 'n' told me I 'd ever 
be jealous o' John, 1 should ha' laughed 
in his face. That 's tbo way 1 felt about 
John. I know once he said to mo, — 
1 remembered it afterwards; I didn't 
think anything of it at the time. I used 
to be afraid sometimes that people would 
talk about him an' Nelly if he was quite 
so freti with her before folks 's he was 
when wc was alone, an' I 'd said to him 
that I guessed he 'd better be a little 
careful how he called her ilroll names, 
an' not joke ao much. An' says he, 
' Moll, you 're jealous! ' An' I remem- 
bered afterwards that he said it kind o' 
spunky like; but I jest laughed at him, 
an' said I, ' Jcaloasl If you ihink I 'ra 
jealous o' Nelly Barrett, you 're awfully 
miataben. It looks like it, don't it, — 
always tryin' to bring you together 'b I 
am, an' plannin' for you to go here 'n' 
there with her. I don't want folks to 
think you 're foolin' round her, though, 
's those other fellows do ; 'n' I know 
too that the child 'i got a vain side to 
her, an' she 'a in danger of tbinkin' there 
isn't a man livin* but what 'ud make 
love lo her if bu got a chance, — that 't 
all. There ain't a woman livin' that could 
make iiie jealous o' you, John, 'a long 
's 1 love you the way I do.' That 's 
the way I felt about John. Well, it got 
lo be along towards summer; 't was real 
early spring, jest as it had been an early 
fall. Everything seemed to be a-hurry- 
ih'; an' so 'twas for me, too, only T did 
n't know it; things were hurryin' on for 
me that it would ha' killed me to know 

"John, he'd got a nice toto' yeai^ 
lins he wanted to tnkc down 'n* ship, 
'n' Suth, be wanted to go 'n' buy some 
leather; 'n' wa 'd been talkin' all winter 
how we 'd all go down in the spring, 'n' 
have a real Utile kind o' play spell of 'l 
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muih 'a a. weok. I haci n'l ever been 
home since two years after 1 was mar- 
ried. My folks was alt cleaU or moved 
away, an' I did n't care much Co ^o, 
ihougli always in tha spring I did get a 
dreadfid liankei'in' after tlie Bait water. 
Along ID May, towards the last generally, 
it used to aeeiu to rae that 1 'd give any 
money for jest one good ainell of the salt 
water, an' some of it on ray face. It 'a 
always so, I guess, with foltcs that 's bom 
'n' raised by the sea. 

" 'T was a real nice day when we set 
oat. I remember it jest like yesterday, — 
kind a' warm an' kind o' eool, more like 
fall weather than like spi'ing; an' the 
mud was pretty well dried out, exuejit 
in spots. John, he rode on the old black 
mare, a-drivin' the cattle; 'n' Suth 'n' 
Nelly 'n' me, we rode in the wagon. 
We hod to go real slow, but we did n't 
mind; the longer the better, we thought, 
't was so splendid to be out-doora an' all 
ridin' together; an' we went on plannin' 
^n' plannin' nil day what we'd do when 
we got there. The thing SeLb had set 
his heart on most, was showin' Nelly a 
place he used to go la when he was a 
boy. He an' his brothers used to be al- 
ways goin' there. 'T was a great place, 
too, foi- excursions; people used to come 
from all the towns round to see it; but 
it wa'n't a place I ever liked. I could 
n't remember when I did n't bate the 
sight of it when I was a girl; but I was 
always going, because when the parties 
went I hated to stay behind. But 'twas 
always a fearful, scury kind o' place to 
me; I could n't ever imagine what made 
folks like it. 'T was called the Bevil's 
Run, an' I think ihey could n't have 
named it any better if they 'd tried. It 
was jest a great cut, right down tlirough 
the cliffs, and then through a kind o' 
mountain behind them; way back info 
the hills it reached, an' there was a river 
came down through it that they used to 
float the logs down on. Sometimes the 
river would be all choked up with the 
logs in among the rocks, an' then the 
lumbermen 'd have to come down an' 
Stan 'em an' get 'cm loose, an' set 'em 
goin' again. 'T was awful dangerous 
doin'this; lotso' lumbermen got drowned 



doin* it. When the river was hi;:h, it 
just rushed an' lore round the points o' 
the rocks, as if Ihe very devil the place 
was named for was drlvin' it. But the 
walls were so high that when you stood 
up on top and looked dowu you could n't 
see that the river was rushin' ut alt ; it 
jest looked white where it was foamy, an' 
green where it was smooth, but it all 
looked aa still a« if it was painted; on' 
aa for the great logs, they did n't look 
any bigger 'n little young saplings. Well, 
's 1 said, everybody I ever heard of in 
the world but me thought 't was splen- 
did to go out there 'n' scramble all along 
the rocks at the top, 'n' look down into 
this place, an' notbin' would do Seth 
now but that he must take Nelly there; 
an' he 'd told her so much about it she 
was jest wild to see it. So 't was settled 
that we should do that the very fii'st day 
after wo got there; 'n' the next day we 
were goin' after May flowers on a hill 
J knew, up river a piece, where 1 used 
to go with John the spring before we 
were married. It was real late when we 
got into town; we'd been two days on 
the road; the cattle had acted like fury 
some of the time, 'n' John, be was pretty 
well beat out a-ridin' hither 'u' ihither, 
keepin' 'em in the road. We went to a 
little tavern down near the water, where 
the drovers always went; it had good 
yards for the cattle. Nelly and I was 
awful tired, too; we wa'n't used to rid- 
in' so much; 'n' the springs to our wag- 
on wa'n't very strong, so we got jolted 
considerable. Jest as we was gcttin' out, 
Nelly says to mc, 'Ob, gooiluess me! 
I 'm as stiff as if I was a hundred.' 

"'So'm I,' aaya I, 'as stiS's if I 
was a thousand.' Te see I recollect 
every word 'n' everything. So I was 
quite surprised when X beard her sny to 
John, at supper, — 

' ' ' John, can't you take me out to buy 
a pair of glovcaV The fingers of mine 
have all come through, a-boldin' on to the 
seat these two ilays.' 

"'Oh, yes,' said John. 'I'll take 
you right after supper.' 

" It crossed my mind then that it was 
queer the did n't ask Seth, — he knew 
the town as well as John did; but I jest 
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thought she wanted a little run with 
John, 'n' I knew it woald n't tftke ten 
minutes. Afterwards I recollected Uiat 
John did n't ask me to go, an' I wondered 
I did n't think of it at the lime, for John 
never started off anywhere wiEhout aay- 
ing, ' Corae, Moll, — come along.' He 
didn't a«k me this time; but I never 
one* thought nnything, an' I went right 
up to my room on' laid down on the bed.. 
I was awtnl lirud. Pretty soon John 
came in an' sac down in a, chair, an' 
eays he, '1 duelare, Moll, I'm about 
playeil out. This ridin' after cattle tvro 
daya ia hnrd work. I don't know when 
I 'vB felt aa used up,' an' he jest eat 's 
U he couldn't itir. But presently he 
got up an' went out igain, an' I heard 
them all talkin' iu thu hidh an' then 
they went out, an' I thought they "d all 
gone together for the gloves. I was 
lookin' at n newepagier 1 found in thu 
room, an' pretty 90011 I do»ed off asleep, 
an' when I waked ^^p the town clock was 
Btrikin' nine. I starteil up, an' I could 
n't think where I was for a minute, an' 
then I began lo wonder where they all 
were. In a few minutes I heard steps 
Gomin' up; an' then I heard Nclly'a voice 
ut tbo door, an' she 8[K>ku real low, and 
»ays aha " — Here Sister Mary stopped, 
and her voice choked. "There isn't 
any need of my repeatin' what she said; 
it wasn't till afterwards that I put this 
an' that together, an' made out what it 
meant- Then she went right on to her 
room, an' John, he went away. In a min- 
ute more 1 huanl her speabrn' to Soth in 
her rorfm, which was close to ours, so I 
knew Beth had n't gone with 'em, after 
all; but 1 did n't think anything then, — 
not till a few minutes after, when she 
came down the hall, and I heard her 
stop and go back a slep, and then come 
on, and give a little knock at my door. 
And when I said. ' Come in,' clio oumc 
in an' sal down on the bed, an' showed 
me her gloves, 'n' begaa to lell mu about 
the ftore where she bought 'em, 'n' she 
txMd ao queer! She never once looked 
in my face, au' she seemed nervous like, 
an' I wondered to myself what in the 
world woa ihe mailer with htr; liut even 
tboa I never thought about John. He 



presently, 'n' sat down, 'n' pret- 
ty soon she got np and went off to bed. 
Then I asked John where in the vrorlil 
they went, to he so long; an' then he 
told me where they 'rl l«en, an' it wa'n't 
but a few niinutes' walk. I don't know 
what 't was, I could n't ever tell, but 
there was aomethina in his way o' speak- 
tu' that didn't sound natural, — not a 
luile. You know you feel things, some- 
times ; well, I jest felt somelbing that 
you could n't put into any words, an' it 
all came over me in a minute how queer 
it was, when John waa m) tired be could 
n't drag one foot after the other, for him 
to go walking up 'n' clown with her for 
more than an hour. 'T was only a little 
after seven when we came up from tea, 
an' now it was after nine. I never said 
a single word, but I jest lay thinkin', 
ihinkin' it over, I don't know how long, 
— ten minutes may be, — when all of a 
sudden, John, he came up and kissed me, 
oh, such a kiss I Well, I don't suppose I 
could make ye understand, if I was to 
try, what it was about that kiss. I don't 
know how to tell ye the difference, un- 
less ye know it yourself. John had n't 
kissed me that way for years, — not tor 
years an' years ; it was the way he used 
to kiss mo at the very fust. — when we 
were fust niarrieil. A man don't kiss 
ye jest the same after he 's used to bein' 
with yc all the time; it 's then- nature, I 
suppose, an' a woman 's got to be real 
sensible not to mind it when St fust be- 
gins to hedlffori^nt; but if she is sensible 
she won't mind it; the love 's Ihi^re all 
the same, and as like 's not b^titT when 
it's nil quiet like, and nothin' wild or 
hasty about it. Jest as soon as John set 
his lips on to mine Ihatway, I gitve a 
little scream; I couldn't help it. He jest 
laughed, and turned nway, an' I did n't 
say a word; but if there 'd boon a blnao 
o' ligbtnin' in tbo room that minute, an' 
the word.4 written on the wall, I should 
n't ha' read it any plainer what that kiss 
meant. I knew be 'd hcen kissin' Nol- 
ly; an' that was the reairon she'd aotod 
so queer, an' that was the reason they 'd 
stayed out a-wanderin' round in the dark 
nil that time. I never spoke n word, 
an' when John spoko to me I pretended 
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to be sound asleep; an' then I laid there 
all thai night, witli my ejes wide open, 
tUinkin' what 'd become of me, an' wUh- 
in' myseKdead. Now I suppose there 'a 
plenty o' folks that don't think there 'a 
aoy great harm done if a married man 
doea kiaa a pretty girl; an' I don't go to 
Bay tuyaclf that it's any sin. I don't 
tiuppoBQ it c!an be, or the Lord would n't 
ha' made so many real gooil, honest sort 
a' men, wiih such natures that tliey can't 
help doin' it when the notion seJKOS 'em. 
But thia is what I do aay: that while a 
man lovea one woman with bia whole 
heart an' «oul, he don't ever want to 
kies aoy othur woman; more'n that, it 
would go against him to; he could n't. 
An' that 'a the way I 'd always loved 
John, an' that 'a the way I 'd always 
thought he loved me; an' he did, too, 1 
know he did, till that night. 

" Well, in the morning I waited for 
John to speak fust ; 90on 'a I anawered 
him I expect he knew by cay voice what 
I WHS thinlin' of. I don't doubt he 
knew J knew all about it. We 'd often 
talked about such ihiugs, an' I 'd always 
told him that I should think any wom- 
an would know in one second if any- 
body 'd come between her an' her hus- 
band. He did n't say much ; when he 
did speak, he seemed to be kind o' try- 
in' to aay cheerful and natural thinga; 
an' every time I answered him, my voice 
seemed to me to get fainter 'n' fainter; 
it seemed to me I was jestdyin' all over. 
I could see he waa a-thinkin' an' tbinkin'. 
I 'm almost sure he Iiad a notion to tell 
me himself jest what he 'd done; an' 
I 've often thought if I 'd gone up an' 
put my arms round him, an' burst out 
erjin'.the way I felt likedoin', ha would 
ha' told me, an' everything would have 
been difierent, But I expect lie did n't 
dare to; a man cati't tell how a woman 
'11 take thinga; and then it would n't 
ha' been fair to Nelly, either. 1 was 
combin' my hair, before the glass, when 
he got all dressed, an' he came up be- 
hind me and put hia two hands on tny 
neck. ' Oh, don't 1 ' said I; ' your hanils 
are cold.' He never said a word, but 
went right out o' the room. The tears 
jest rolled down my face soon 'a he 'd 



shut the door. 1 kn 
', jest how it all n 



w, clearer 'n 
l' what I was 
to do I cotild n't see. It seemed to me 
I could n't go down to breakfast, an' 
look Nelly Barrett in the face, without 
burstin' flut cryin'. I didn't feel no 
ways angry with her, an' I wondered I 
did n't ; but 1 'd always been so fond of 
her, I couldn't. And I didn't feel a 
bit mad witli John either; all the jealous 
women I 'd ever acen had acted real 
mad, but I did n't feel so. I only jest 
felt 's if the heart had died right out o' 
me, and if I could jest get right away 
out of everybody's sight, that waa all 
I 'd oak. But I waa proud, too, an' I 
did n't Want anybody to sue 1 felt bad, 
especially Nelly. I determined that she 
should n't know a thing; sol went down 
to breakfast, and I spoke to Nelly jest 
the same as ever. I saw her a-lookin' at 
me, but I did n't take any notice. John 
did n't come in till after we'd all set 
down at the table; he.came ri^bt along, 
as if he was goin' to set down by me, 
an' then, all of a sudden, he went the 
other aide of the table, an' set down by 
lior, right ojipoeite me. Now that wa'n't 
but a very little thing, but there 's times 
when the least thing 'II seem as if it 'ud 
kill ye; an' when he went round the 
other side the table, an' sat down by 
siile o' Nelly, I could have screamed 
right out, it hurt me so ; but 1 jeat went 
right on talkin' to Seth, an' did n't seem 
to notice. It's a mercy our thoughts 
ain't written on our faces; there would 
n't be any livin' in this world if they 

" Well, we started right after break- 
fast. We 'd got a beautiful lunch put 
up in a basket ; and oh my ! but the sun 
did ahine that day. 1hv,y all said 't was 
the prettiest kind of a spring day ; an' I 
expect it was, but to me it aeemed aa if 
it was jest bllndin' with light. I wanted 
to shut my eyes all tbo time. I sat on the 
back scat with Nelly, an' John an' Seth, 
they sat for'ard. I expected John 'ad 
ask hi:r to ride with him, but he did n't. 
He felt real sony for me in his heart. — 1 
know he did. 1 shall always think that; 
I always have. 

" It was pretty near noon when we got 
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to tln! top o' tlie Run. The horses went 
slow; ihey were tired, oomin' off such a 
long journey ; it seemed to me they jc.it 
erawied an' crawled. I wanted to get 
there, an' get out, an* get off alone by 
myself an' think. When we got out o' 
the wagon, Nelly says, ' Now, I 'lu goin' 
down to tlie bottom of the Run. Won't 
you talte me, John 7 ' 

" ' Oh, don'tl' said I. ' It's awful 
dangerous goin' down there, Sometimes 
the rocks fall, and if one was to slip un- 
der your feet yo'd roll to the bottom. 
I 'vo heard of tlie narrowest escapes.' 

" ' I don't care,' says Nelly. ' I 'ra 
goin' ilown if I have to go alone, I 'm 
goin' to see tLo whole on 't.' 

" Julin waihusy unhitchin' (he horses, 
ftn' did n't henr her; but when he came 
up, J found they 'd talked it all orer be- 
fore, ftn' she 'd told him she meant to 
go down. Il seeincd to me 1 should go 
crasy while they stood talkin'. At last 
I lays, ' Well, I 'm jest gain' to sit down 
up here, while you go wramblin' about. 
I've been all round hero lots o' times; 
it 's no new sight to me. 1 '11 stity where 
lam.' 

" I thought John 'ud urge me to go 
along, at least [Art way. But he did 
n't. lie nevt^r said om- word. My heart 
ttirned sort o' faint in me, 's I saw he 
didn't speak; of course I saw then, 
plain enough, he 'd rather go alono with 
her; Seth couldn't go far with 'em, be 
was so lame. Jest as they were startin', 
Selh, he turns to me, an' says he, jest as 
unsuspicious as oould be, an' laughin', 
'I guess I can't keep up with them 
long. I "11 roam round by myself. ' 

"I walthed them as they set off, Nelly 
goin' ahead like a deer, an' I could n't 
stand it. 1 called out 'John! ' 

" ■ What ;■ it? ' he said, an' turned 
round, but never lame a step back. 

" ■ Come here a minute,' I said. He 
ca»e and stood close to me, but he did n't 
look right square into my eyes. 1 guess 
he mistrusliil what I was goin' (o say. 

" ' Oh, John,' said I, an' I know my 
eyes flilol up with tears, 'won't you 
jest go slow, and rest between whiles, so 
Seth can ktcp with ye? He said ha 
't ke<:[> up with you, an' be 'd have 



if T think 
[ul dan- 
.'t do it, 

t want to go, myself,' 



to go alone. And, John, please don't 
down into the Kun; I'd feel so mu 
easier if ye would n't. I shall jest 
here and worry every 
ye !re goin' down tber 
gerouB. Do promise i 

'"Well, I don' 
said John, ' but Nelly, she 
But I guess there won't be time, auy- 
hou',' an' he pulled out bis watch and 
lookeil at it. ' No,' he s«id, ' we could 
n't do it possibly, and get back here in 
two hours." 

" I felt real grateful then, and I said, 
'Oh, it you only won't I I'd feel so 

" ' Well, we 'II report to you,' he said, 
and hurried off to overtake Nelly, and 
never looked back at me once-, an' those 
were the last words 1 ever heard John 
speak, an' that was the last time I ever 
set eyes on his face. 

" I can't tell ye much about the time I 
sat there alone on those rocks. It seemed 
to me 't was a thousand years. I got a 
shady place, under an old cedar-tree, 
where I could look way down into the 
Run an' oFf to sea. You could see the 
line, o' the river, way out to the harbor, 
where the great bourns were ih.-iC held 
the logs. There were ships comiu' an' 
goin', I ramember; an' i watched 'em 's 
far as I could; an' there were lots o' lit- 
tle ants crawlin' round on the ground, — 
ants 'n' flies 'n' several kinds o' little 
insects with shining wings, — all goin', 
goin', an' never once stoppin' to rest; an' 
I looked at 'em all with a kind o' pitiful 
wonder what God made such a world 
full o' creatures for, an' if tliiTu was any 
livin' thing that did n't hnvc lo suffer- I 
remember an eagle flew aeross the Run 
onue, an' a lark sung out; an' when that 
lark sung, 1 jest burst out ctyin', I did 
n't see how anything could be so glad as 
that bird's voice sounded. I felt 's if 
I 'il like to kill it ioT Btngin' so close to 
me. The more I thought, the more I 
felt sure that John would go down the 
wall o' tho river, after all; for w I 
thought over what he said, 1 saw he had 
n't maile any prondse. He only sud 
there wouldn't be time, he gueaiod; aod 
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I made lip my mind that lie 'd all along 
tneaat to do it, if Nelly was set to go. 
I got up, nn' walked round an' round- 
One rainute I thouglit I 'd go after 'em, 
an' see if I could n't kuop him from go- 
in' ; but I knew T conld n't erer find 'em 
in that wild place, Tijere 'a more 'a 
fire hundred thouaand rouks, all piled up 
one top of anotliei', an' in an' out, an' 
every which w»y, along the lop o' that 
Eun. Oh, but it's well named for the 
devil; it 'a named true, 

" At last, I took John's coat, — he'd 
taken it off an' thrown it on the ground, 
jest as he started; he said he'd be too 
warm, — I took thftt an' folded it up, 
and laid down on the ground an' put 
my head on it; an' 's aooD 'b I touched 
it, I jest burst out cryin' again. I jest 
hugged that old coat, 'n' I kiseed it, 'n' 
I cried till, if you '11 believe me, I went 
to sleep. Now, wasn't that a queer 
thing, too, that when I was a-feelin' eo 
wretched I could ha' slept? But I was 
jest worn out with lyin' awake the night 
before, tin' keepin' Bueh a strain on my- 
self not to show anything; an' I must have 
slept a good two hours, for when I waked 
up the sun was sliinin' on my head, and 
it biul come a good piece to ilo that. I 
jum[«d up an' looked round; the horses 
were whinnyio' like mad, and I knew by 
that it must be real lato. They were 
used to bcin' fed about noon. At Srst I 
thought I'd go an' see if I could n't find 
John an' the rest ; but I knew that would 
n't be any use; so I sat down again, an' 
waited. I jesb looked off to sea, an' 
never turned my eyes any other way. I 
did n't dare to look down into the Bun. 
It seemed to me, if I did, I should throw 
myself in, sure. So I sat still 'n' looked 
oS at that ocean and sky, till 't seemed 
's if 1 eould see right through the sky. 
All of a sudden 1 beard steps comin', 
and great pantin' breaths, 'u' I got up, 
'n' ran up the hank. _I was a little ways 
down on a big ledge, in the shade; an' 
as Boon 's I got to the top, there 1 saw 
Nelly, rnnnin', a-holdin' on to both her 
sides. She could n't hardly gel one foot 
before the other, she was pantin' so, 'n' 
the tears streamin' down her face, 'n* 
ihe gaspin' out, — 
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'"Oh, — oh, Moll! John's 

— in; Seth — he's tryin' — to 
down — to him : — he ^ says « 
must harness — right — up — 'n 

— back — 'n' get — men — to g 

— in a boat. Perhaps — they — can — 
find — him — better — that — way,' 

" It seemed 's if I did n't hear a thing 
after the first word. I kept intermptin' 
her. 'I'm goin' down to him myself,' 
I said, an' I started to run the way she 'd 
come. But she grabbed hold o' me like 

" ' Moll, Moll! ' she said, ' there could 
n't no mortal woman go down there; it 's 
a straight preeipiee where he wet:t over 
Seth 'a workiu' down higher up, an' if 
he is on the rocks he 'U get to him after 
a while. But Seth said I was to tell 
yoti tJiat he said tor you to go; you'd 
help best by getlin' men np the other 
way with a boat.' 

" ' Where was you? ' said I, 'a I waa 
gettin' the harness on to old Kate, My 
hands trembled so I could n't hardly do 
anything; but Nell}-, she was workio' 
's if she wa'n't any mortal woman. Sh« 
had Dick all harnessed before I 'd got 
the headstall on to Kate, ' Where was 
you when he fell over? How 'd he come 
to fall?' 

'' ' Oh, we were half-way down the 
wall,' said she, ' an' we came to a nar- 
row ledge he thought we could walk on; 
'n' he jest stepped on to it, 'n' held out 
his hand to me, and says, " Come on, 
Nelly, give nie your hand. I 'II lead you 
across! " An' I was jest liflin' my foot 
to step on, an' the words wa'n't out o' 
his mouth, when the whole ledge fell, 'n' 
he went right out of my sight, and the 
whole rock where I was standing shook 
so that I fell down Hat, As soon 'a I 
could I crept out an' looked over, but I 
could n't see anything; it was a straight 
wall right down to the river. But Seth 
sava there are lots o' ledges; 
ha've caught on one.' 

'■ ' Was Seth there, tflo? ' said I, t 
spoke very slow, I seemed to be all turn- 
in' lo stone, somehow, now I found that 
't was in goin' down that wall I 'd begged 
him so not to go down that he 'd met 
hia death) for I knew be was dead, — 
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koev it jest 's well the fuat minute she 
said, 'John's fallen in I' 'b I know it 
now. ' Waa Selh there when lie fell 
in? ' fluid I, slower 'n' louder. She had 
n't «eeiued to hear me. 

■' * Oh. DO,' she said. ' SetL hadn't 
beeu with uu at all. He said be 'd take 
it easy. I found him on the top. Ue 
wa'n't very tar o££ from the place where 

" 1 ilid n'twy anything. I jest lashed 
those boreea; I wonder we did n't break 
our necks, for 't was an awful road. At 
last my hands got so cold, for all 't was 
a warm day, I couldn't drive, 'n' I put 
tbe reins into Nelly's hands, 'n' says I, 
' You must drive; I can't; ' an' that was 
the last tiling 1 knew till I come to in a 
bed. They told me about it afterwards. 
They said 1 went into a dead faint 's 
soon 's I handed tbe reins lo Nelly, an' 
if a man bad n't come along jeat that 
Dunale. a-ridin' horsebnck, sbo never 
could have kepi me in that wiigon an' 
driven the horses'; but tbe man, liu fast- 
ened his hor^e behind, and got in an' 
drove, and Nelly, she held me up; an' 
I never knew no more when they lifted 
me out llian if I had been stone deail." 

Here Sister Mary paused, drew a long 
sigh, cLisped her hands tighter, and shut 
her eyes. I waited a long time for ber 
to spt-ak. Then I said, in a quivering 

"Ob, tell me the resti Do let me 
know it all!" 

She opened ber eyes very slowly, and 
looked at mo with the guxe uf una juat 
awakening from a trance. Tears rolled 
down her chcRks, and hur voice for tbe 
first time trembled, as sbu replied, — 

** There is n't any more to tell." 

" Did n't they ever find his botly? " 
I ventured to ask. 

'■ Yes," ^bc said, with a sob. " They 
found his body ; hut it was a week, firsL 
It worked down wiib the logs; tbe river 
wai awful high. Thoy found it in one o' 
the booms; but 1 never saw it. They 
said I 'd belter not." 

"Did you go borne with Nelly an' 
Sett?" Ia»ked. 

A deep red mounl«d inslHiuly lo hir 
olieek. " Youdon't suppose I coidd ever 



>od there 



I ye could 



ba' looked into that gii-l's face again, do 
you?" lald she. " Not that I blamed 
heramite, — do, notamite; butl eould 
n't ever see her again, — that's nil. I 
think I should have dropped dead to 
look at her. Her face wa'n't ever from 
before ray eyes, any more 'n John's waa; 
it seemed as if I could n't even be let to 
think of him, even in his grave, without 
seein' her face along-side. I don't know 
how it was, but that was the way my 
mind worked, an' I couldn't do any- 
thing with myself. I guess I wa'n't (jnite 
right in my bea'l for a spell. I was at 
Parson Quiinby's. They took me in; 
they 'd always been good friends of ours, 
Scth and Nelly, they stayed down 's long 
*■ tbey could; an' Ibcy 'd come a doxen 
times a day, an' beg to see me; but I 
couldn't. Nelly, aha came up to the 
door o' my room onue, and s 
cryin', an' callin' through lo 

" 'Ob. Moll, do jest let me 
good-by;' an' she tried i 
beorherall over tbe bouse. Mrs. Quii 
by, she was sittin' with me at the time, 
and says she, — 

' ' ' Oh, do let that poor child in, can't 
ye? She 's brcakin' ber heart; she thinks 
you feel lo think on ber 's if she was to 
blame for all that 's happened.' 

•' But Icould n't !^ee her, I told Mrs. 
Qiiimby; an' I charged licr to say it '■ 
slMrng 'b she could that I- bad n't any 
hard feelin' towards her.^'notlbe least 
mite. 1 did n't bold ber no ways ac- 
countable for Jolin'a liein' gone. Au' that 
1 'd always lovecl her, an' she might 
count on it I always should; but, tho 
Lord willin', I 'd never set my eyes on 
her, — not in this world. I couldn't." 

"No," said I, "youcould n't. Idon't 
wonder you felt so. But I don't see 
how yoD could say you loved her." 

" Well, 1 did," replied Sialer Mary, 
" an' it was true. I always did lova ibe 
girl. She didn't live long, poor little 
thing; and one o' the 14at things she 
said to Seth before slie diuil was, > Do, 
oh, do send my last love to poor Moll.' 
He wrote it to me In a letter. 1 never 
saw him ajaln, eitlier. 1 did n't want 
over to see anything or anybody lo bring 
liack those times. I sent a man up to 
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Bellont thefarmandall thethings. They 
didn't bring much; things never do 
when JDU have to seli 'em that way. . I 
put all the monej- in the bank, an' 1 
haio'tneTCV touched it aencS, — only jest 
the interest. I worked round there a 
spell; but I was n't easy till I got away, 
'n came down here nnssin. It 's the 
only thing does me any good. It 's goin' 
on sixteen years now I 've been nu«Ein 
in this hospital." 

"Now," she added, "I don't know 
whether I 'm goin' to feel wufls or better 
for rakin' all my troubles open this way. 
I hain't ever told a, livin' soul hut you 
since I came away from home; but I felt 
drawn to tell you, somehow. It seemed 
to me you had more nymjiathy tlmn com- 

For t 



eyes were full of tears, nod I hod no 

"Wasn't what I said true?" she 
added. " There ain't any comfort for 
Buuh a trouble 's that; an' there never 
was, an' there never will be, not even in 
heaven, supposin' I'm so lucky 'a to get 
there, an' we know our friends when we 
see 'em, which I "ve never been clear 
about in my own mind, notwith Stan din' 
1 W!i9 Methodist raised an' a member 
there thirty years, — no, there ain't any 
comfort." 

'■ No," said I, " you spoke the truth. 
There is n't any cnmfort." 

"Yii3," said she, " that 's jest what 
I 've always felt; it 's the way I 've al- 
ways looked at it. But it ain't the way 
o' our family to pine, or mope roand 
much, — not so long 's there 's anything 

Jane Silxbee, 
{Author of Massy Sprague's DauyUer.] 
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Some curious information is supplied 
by Mr. John F. Watson regarding the 
treatment of " ajflthetio tea," as Car- 
lyle calls it, in the olden lime. When 
the aromatic herb was first introduced 
into Salem, it was cn<itomary to boil it 
in an iron kettle, to strain off the liquor, 
and, having placed the boiled leaves in 
a dish, to butter them. They were then 
eaten, and the decoction was used, with- 
out milk or sugar, to wash them down. 
" Surely," says the annalist, " the mod- 
ern mode of taking tea in French por- 
celain ^ilt cnpB, with patent loaf-sugar 
and cream, stirred with a silver spoon, 
is more delicate, refined, and elegant." 
This being readily conceded, and no de- 
mur being made to the substitution of 
the decoction for the buttered leaves, the 
subject of tea-drinking is not thereby 
takeci out of the realm of debate. When 
the proper position of tea in domestic 
economy dawned upon the Western mind, 
the tea-service was the next topic of dis- 



cussion. It has not been dispo-ted of yet. 
Styles and tastes vary and change. Old- 
fashioned people were led away by vari- 
ouH degrees of beautiful uniformity, or 
uniform beauty, and set their hearts on 
the services, many of which still survive 
to charm us with designs and colors both 
sombre and gay, complex and chaste. 
Lately there has sprung np a heresy, 
very attractive it must be confessed, to 
the effect that seta are a long-standing 
mistake. Good ta^te, it is said, de- 
mands variety, and the harlequin is the 
true king. Let, therefore, a heavily flow- 
ered tea-cup from China be flanked on 
the one hand by a delicate specimen of 
Sfevres, and on the other by a more 
robust rejiresentalive of England; while 
elsewhere are arrayed the wares of Sax- 
ony, Berlin, Italy, Spain, and Japan. 

In the ceramic art, the " centuries of 
far-off beauty" lead to that near at 
hand. The routes by which it has trav- 
eled centre in our tea-table, and its steps 
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are marked in our collections. Ab the 
frngrant bevHrage is eipped, and lie light 
shines through the tilted porcelain cup, 
the different stagus of Ihe art aod skill 
that produced it may be thought OTC.r. 
It may be French, English, German, or 
Oriental, but in ony ease it is the rep- 
resentative oE an art that was, in all 
primitive faiths, the gift of the gods. 
It becomes ft serioua tiiatti^r, too, when, 
to change tlie scene, one realizes that 
the massive granite ware of the restau- 
rant is ihe nineteenth- century develop- 
ment ol a aliill derived by direct tent'h- 
iog from heaven. All that this means 
is, of course, that early piety in this way 
eolveil a problem that to civilized in- 
quiry is a problem slill. Whoever the 
first potter mny have been, he laid the 
foundation of nn art of which ccramico- 
mnnia is not the least remarkable prod- 
uct. The refuse of the savage becomes 
Fenerable to his civilized successor, — 
Bach are ihe wonders of time. A hroken 
polslienl ni(iy Bll a gap in Ihe construc- 
tion of sonie beautiful theory of progrea- 
sion. The ceramic chain binding the 
youth of Ihu world to its old age derives 
its greatest value from being unbroken; 
nnd nopotter that overlived can hoover- 
looked, no wnre, however humble, can 
bo despised. No doubt, if somi' of the 
potters of the brave days of old could 
look back to this mundane sphere, they 
would be both amused and astonished 
to find how valuable have become the 
coarse and inartistie vessels to which 
they and their neighbors and cuslomen 
bad attached so little importance, and to 
see them placed in museums and collec- 
tions, and commented on as links nnd aa 
early buds on the oeramii: branch of that 
art which has its roots in chaos and its 
loftiest branches beyond mortal ken. To 
handle one of these old vcsselt ts like 
■bnking hands with one of the pioneers 
of humanity across the gulf of time. If 
it be examined closely, a finger mark 
may be found, or an indentation made 
by the nail of a potter who !ivc<l nges 
ago. It represents an idea, and as it is 
turned round a dim perception is felt of 
the fact that, with all its rudeness, it is 
a result of the prompttogs of a sense of 
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beautf , inarticulate almost, like the gasp- 
ing of a dumb man trying to relieve hii 
surcharged heartio speech. In that re- 
spect it resembles every other vessel 
produced by the potter's hand. It is a 
record, and has its place in history. 

The New World, in so far as its ce- 
ramic art is concerned, differs in no es- 
sential respect from the Old. Pottery 
reveals a singular harmony between the 
ancient peoples of the two continents 
in religious ideas and customs. There 
is, for example, a close connection be- 
tween the Peruvian and the Egyptian 
conceptions of deity. Both people iip- 
pear to have been conscious of the ex- 
istence of a supreme being, whom tliey 
worshiped through certnin natural forma 
chosen as the symbols of bis attributes. 
The fine glaued pottery of Egypt has 
supplied numbcrli!98 illustrations of the 
religion of the Nile, aud it is from the 
paintings upon pottery thai wo derive 
almost our only knowledge of the re- 
ligion of ancient Peru. A similar par- 
allel might be drawn between the Chi- 
nese and the Peruvians. In regard to 
tlie respective customs of the East and 
the West, the pottery of Egypt and 
Peru indicates many points of i>imilanty. 
It is hardly necessary to make special ref- 
erence to burial urns, as tliey appear to 
have been used by nearly every ancient 
people, both in Europe aud in America. 
They have been found in Elruria and in 
Koman graves, in Gaul, England, and 
elsewhere in Europe, and at several 
places in both Soutli, Central, and North 
America. There is, however, one strik- 
ing feature of the burial rite as it was 
practiced in Egypt and Peru deserving 
oF notice. According to Ur. Uirch, the 
Egyptians deposited vases in their tombs, 
filled with various kinds of food and oth- 
er substances for the future use of the 
decc&sed. Some of them disclosed traces 
of articles of luxury or medicaments, 
such as a thick, viscous fluid, ihe lees 
of wine, (I'Rgrant, soliil balsamic and 
unctuous substances, napbalt, a hitnnii- 
Dous paste, a snufT-colored powder, and 
choppeil straw. Turning lo Peru, we 
tind the Inca and his poor subject alike 
preparing for the supposititious neeils of 
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a fature etatp. Graves have been opened 
In which, beside the remaiDS of the dead, 
were disooTered vesselH of pottery con- 
taining maize and other ediblee. That 
tlie latter were intended for Bubsiatence 
in a fnture life there can be no doubt. 
From theh' pottery, therefore, we learn 
that two people! as far removed from 
each other as the Egyptians and Peru- 
vians held the same views of the next 
life, and regarded the indefinite future as 
a mere prolongation of the present. 

From what has been saiil it may be 
interred that an e^camination of the pot- 
tery of the New World must be conduct- 
ed upon the same principles, and will 
he rewarded with the same historical 
results, as that of the pottery of the Old 
World. It is a matter of deep ri^ret 
that tlie chronology of the former is very 
inexact. A few specimens may be as- 
cribed to a certain age with approximate 
precision; of many others all that can 
be said is that they antedate the Span- 
ish conquest; with regard to an equally 
large number even conjecture is entire- 
ly at fault. These unfortunate circum- 
stances are to he attributed to the mys' 
tery overhanging the early history of 
Peru. 

The specimens at our command, as 
diey may be studied in such collections 
as those of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington and the Poabody Muse- 
am at Harvard, are divisible into great 
and easily distinguishable classes. There 
are, first, the water vessels and domestic 
utensils, such as jars and pots, which 
have been exhumed on the coast settle- 
ments. There are, secondly, the vases, 
many of which are decorated withhumaa 
faces in relief, which come from Cuzco 
and Lake Titicaca. A third division 
might be formed of the vessels modeled 
after the human head, in some of which 
are preserved wonderfully fine types of 
the heads and faces that attracted the 
potter. Upon the first of these olasees, 
the water vessels of the Cbimus and in- 
habitants of the towns upon the coast, 
the greatest amount oF ingenuity seems 
to have been lavished. They supply a 
comprehensive and curious index to Pe- 
ruvian customs. The typical shape is 



a rotund jar with an arching hollow han- 
dle, and spout projecting upward from 
the middle of the arch. The handle and 
spout are of identically the same patterti 
in many specimens where the body of 
the vessels is never seen twit<e alike. In 
devising the shape of the latter, the Pe- 
ruvians followed a rule which is discov- 
ered in operation in every country with 
any claim to the posaeflsion of an original 
art. They found models in nature, and 
in the appliances and nsages of their 
every-day life. One of their jars thus 
represents a musician; another, a prim- 
itive boat; and where the double body is 
brought into requisition, or where a short 
neck takes the place of the siphort han- 
dle, a hundred instances are supplied of 
an appeal for BuggcBtiona to the familiar 
surroundings of the potter. Thus, in 
one case, the two sections of the body 
consist of a stag and doe ; in ajiother, the 
orifice of one of twin bottles is occupied 
by a bird; in a third, one compartment 
ia modeled aft«r the human figure; in a 
fourth, the jar is single, and rejiresents 
the human head and bust, the orifice be- 
ing in the top of the head. A like rule 
was followed in designs graved in the 
paste, one being a rude and inartistic 
semblance of the human face, and an- 
other consisting of a bird. There are 
also painted representation a of birds, 
serpents, and double-headed snakes, and 
these are found mingled with geometric- 
al deaigns, such as diamonds arranged 
in vertical bands and other patterns, 
whioh recall the early efforts of the 
Greeks before their emancipation from 
Flicsnician and Assyrian inHuences. The 
art of Peru, broadly speaking, may be 
said to have sought expression in three 
distinct forms, which are met with in the 
ceramic art of every country that passed 
the most primitive stage, namely, lie im- 
itation of natural objects by the modeler, 
who follows the actual form, and the 
same imitation by means of graved out- 
Unes aod colored representations. 

Assuming an early connection between 
Peru and Central America, — - of which 
the historical evidence Is auiliclently de- 
cisive, — we find, with the exception of 
the colors found upon painted ware, lit- 
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tie in common between the potteries of 
the two regions. Large, round, heavily 
shaped jars and painted tripodal liasins 
from Nicaragoa, and earthen imagea 
from GluatenialB, take the plitce of the 
multifDnn drinking vessels of Peru. The 

I relation ship is closer between the Peril' 
vian and tbo red unglazod vessels of the 
AbMcb. The double jar reappears among 
ihe latter, and there are many figures of 
deities, pnest», and sn&kes which are pe- 
culiar to Ihe early Mesican civiliiation. 
The Aztec black glazed ware seems to 
have been worked with considerable care, 
and the details of the designs are Hnished 
with scrupulous nicety. Some admira- 
ble epucimens of this quality are in the 
Smithsonian Institution and in the I'ea- 
body Museum- 

Comitig next to the mound -builders, 
■we diiwovcr a similarity bctneen their 
earthenware remnins and those of ihe 
Peruvians, such as would almost justify 
the inference that, at a period now im- 
possible to specify, a connection existed 
between the two peoples. Many of their 
vessels arc either modeled after natural 
objects, or are surmounted by represen- 
tations more or less rude of human and 
animal heads. Their ceramic relics have 
b«en discovered from the lower part of 
the valley of the Miisissippi northward 

I through the middle section of the United 
States. That eitlier through the mouml- 
buildera, or tlirou^h some other channel 
of which even less is known, a knowl- 
edge of working in clay passed from 
South to North America is a conclusion 
to which the inquirer is almost necessa- 
rily driven. There are two fncti", equally 
singular and distinct, which cau hardly 
be explained by any other bypothesis. 
The first of those ia that corrugated ware 
has been found hotli in South America 
and among the Pueblos and Indians of 
North America. The manner of mak- 
ing this ware is so remarkable that it 
seemi impossiiilo th&l it could have been 
common to many tribes bvtonging (o 
widely separated sections oE tlie Ameri- 
can continent without direct transmis- 
sion or tradition from one sourai;. The 
heavy clay was made into strips, which 
were coiled round a centre funned by 
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keeping the end of the strip first used 
stationary at a point representing the 
centre of the bottom of the jar. As the 
strips were carried round one above the 
other, the layers were pressed firmly to- 
gether, and in doing so the potter, by 
using either his nail or a piece of wood, 
gave the jars their corrugated appear- 
ance. Had a similar process been known 
to exist in any other country, the com- 
mnnity of usage throughout America 
might have been disposed of without the 
assumption of a cojnmuoity of origin. 
But as it is a characti-ristic of a lai^e 
variety of the ancient pottery of this 
continent only, the natural supposition 
is that here, in some unknown locality, 
it originated, and passed from tribe to 
tribe throughout a period which must 
have comprised many centuries. The 
second fact to be noticed Is that both in 
tlie colors employed in decoration and 
in shapes there are many ezHinpIes of 
the pottery of the Pueblos and the Mo- 
quia of the present time which are allied 
with the Peruvian. Among the North 
American Indian tribes the cultivation 
of ceramic art depended rattier upon 
tribal tendencies and usage, as deter- 
mined by location and habits, than upon 
choice. Those who approached most 
nearly the typical red man of the plains, 
whose pursuits of preference and neces- 
sity were war and the chase, found noth- 
ing attractive in the potter's art. Those 
having more permanent settlements cul- 
tivated it to a greater extent, and wilJi 
them are to be numbered the tribes 
which, through admixture of blood or 
other causes, are to be classed as excep- 
tional. The Indians of New Jerst'y at- 
tained a skill never displayed by the 
nomadic hunters of the far West, and 
have left urns, clny pipes, and miiny frng- 
mentary relice which attest llieir taste in 
dccorntion. There is one remarkable 
specimen describe<lby Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
of IVenlon, to which, for ihe siike of the 
custom indicated by it. sjicciBl reference 
may hern he moAc. It consisted of a 
quMlrnngiilar box of black pottery mixed 
with mien, ornnmcnted on all sidos with 
fine engraved lines. " When taken out 
of the ground, it was full of a reddish 
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poitder of n f.ilnt nromatic odor, and 
contained manj- of the smaller bonea of 
a deer. These bones bad apparently not 
been exposed to heat at anytime, but were 
probably the remains of veniaon buried 
with and intended ax fond for tbe de- 
censed, whose skeleton waa found within 
t. few feet of the ' box.' " Tbe Indians 
of New Jersey availed themeelves of the 
aame bi^da of clay to which the manufnct- 
urers of ttirra eotta now resort. Like 
many olhtr pottery-making tribes in Illi- 
nois and tbe West, they mixed it witb 
crushed ehetla, annd, or mica, and re- 
stricted their decorative efforta to a pro- 
fusion of linea and dota. One remarka- 
ble fact regarding the oli! pottere of the 
continent, in South, Central, and North 
America, is the absence of the potter's 
wheel. Molding appears to have been 
practiced by them all, from the Fcruvi- 
ana to tbe Indiana; but that a contriv- 
ance, of the use of which in tlm Old 
World the evidences are so frequent, 
should have been unknown to any of t)ie 
aboriginal inhabitants of America is not 
the leaat singular result of our investiga- 
tions amongst their pottery. 

One of the moat important and at the 
game time moat ab^irbing questions in 
connection with the preaent and future 
of the ceramic art in the United States 
arises in connection with the considera- 
tion of the days of this country. It may 
be premised that the language employed 
by potters and by the owners of depoeiis 
in designating tbe clays of their respect- 
ive sectiona is occasionally misleading. 
Thus there is a quality of clay in New 
Jersey which ia generally called kaolin, 
although in no way entitled to the name. 
That State is the only one of the elay 
deposits of which we have any really ex- 
act knowledge based upon systematic 
ol)servation and analysis. The impor- 
tance of information upon this point may 
be illustrated by a reference to the usage 
of tbe Chinese, who, having arrived at 
a knowledge of the dlH'erent deposits of 
kaolin within the bounds of the enipire, 
are enabled to mix them vrith the confi- 
dent precision resultingfrom long inves- 
tigation and experiment. Their china 
clay is a compound of many deposita, 



each of which supplies an ingredient or 
possesses B quality lacking in the others. 
We have no similar knowledge of the 
clays of the country; and in view of the 
service performed by the stal*rgeologist of 
Mew Jersey, it appears eminently desir- 
able that other slate governments should 
follow its example, and supply the infor- 
mation which can otherwise be acquired 
only hy asiiiduouB and expensive expei^ 
iment and skillful Analysis on t!ie part of 
individual potters. The chief ground on 
which an appeal to the States is Ijased is 
that information provided by the State 
ia for the benefit of all its citizens; that 
acquired by an individual will most cer- 
tainly be withheld from competitors in 
business, anil, while probably of great 
advantage to its fortunate possessor, is 
practically of no effect upon the further- 
ance of a great industry. With regard 
to all the clays for earthenware and 
stoneware of every grade, they are pres- 
ent in the United Stales in great abun- 
dance, and their poooliarities are pretty 
generally understood. With reference 
to kaolin, or porcelain clay, let it be re- 
membered that without tbe iliacoveries 
of John Schoorr and Madame Darnet 
at Aue and St. Yrieix respectively, the 
world could never have admired thepot^- 
oelaina of Dresden and Sfevrea. No 
chemical combination could have taken 
the place of kaolin; and unless John 
Schnorr had discovered a road to addi- 
tional wealth by means of an earthen 
hair-powder, and unless Madame Dar- 
net had been led to economize by using 
an unctuoua clnyfor soap, Europe might 
atill have been laboring to imitate in ar- 
tificial compounds tbe works of China 
and Japan. The possession of kaolin 
ii the key to that branch of the ceramic 
art of these countries in which their 
universally admired triumphs of color, 
painting, and form have been aceom- 
pliahed. Similarly, in reference to Amer- 
ica, it is upon its mineral wealth that an 
estimate of the future of its ceramic art 
must n o "T at n eas e depend. 

Tl e fatt th fo e of the greatest 
mom nt that kaol n beds exist in Penn- 
sylvan a Geo a Mssouri, and other 
State and hat f eld par — the pettmtte 
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ot the Chineee — is present in qusntitiea 
that arc practically limillese. Quartz is 
also abundant. Between Iho possessioD 
of these ilepasits and taking full ndvan- 
iagp of them in milking porcclnin there 
is. hoirever, a conaidi-'ntbla dllTerence. 
This msy be illastratei! by certain re- 
mnrka made by President Tliomaa C. 
Smith, proprietor of tho only pori'elain 
ninniifiiclory in the United Suites, — the 
Union PoriiL-lsin Works at Grecnpoint, 
Long Island. — at a 1al« meeting of the 
Potters' AsBoiJrttion. llo enid. in effect, 
that the pro(iui;tion of ciny for the best 
work* and warea was one of tbo moit 
pressing problems of tlie day, and then 
continued; " We must buyfrom abroad. 
Wc are called upon for better and Itet- 
t«r wnreB, and there is scarcely an even 
American cl.ty that we can buy. . . . 
The only cUys wo can get are from 
Pennsylvania, and tliey are not good; 
they are ryfractory, and do not yiold 
readily to the Rre. We need a better 
and more regular clay, upon the quality 
of which we can depend." Thia want 
of evenness in the quality he illustrated 
by adducing an instance in which he 
used native clay without any foreign ad- 
mixture; he felt a pride in doing so. 
lie used up all he had, and sent for more. 
It arrived during hia absence; his fore- 
man made it up without trial, and (he 
contequence was a loss of about two 
thousand dollars. There was no simi- 
larity bctwcun the two conajgnmenls, and 
Mr. Smith still finds it nuL-essary to re- 
sort in port to imported kaolin. 

At thu tame meeting of tho associa- 
tion the committee on materials present- 
ed a report, in which Uio following very 
suggestive passage occurs: "It would 
s«em tliat the great natural productions 
of our country, embrneing everything 
neoesiary fur our use. when properly de- 
veloped, ought to put within our reach 
materials at a cost which would enable 
us to compete successfully with foreign 
wares. But so long as iin|Mirted En- 
glish clays can be sold in our mnrkct at 
less prices than our own AmcriL-nn elays, 
we shall certainly labor under gri'at dis- 
adrantagi-s. Some means should be de- 
vbed to develop more rapidly and more 
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thoroughly the i 
country in this direction. There is no 
doubt that tbeee materials exist in great 
quantities, only waiting development to 
enable ua to defy ruinous competition, 
and to hold the Ainerican market against 
tho world." 

The existence of the finest clays is 
taken for granted in lioth paas^es, and 
the corollary is tliat when they have 
been aubjocled to the necessary prepara- 
tory processes, and the peculiarities of 
eaeb deposit are thorougldy understood, 
the American manufacturer will be in- 
dependent of foreign material. It oould 
hardly be expected that Missouri <day 
sent to the manufacturer unwashed, as 
taken from the mines, sliould compete 
with the prepared kaolin of Cornwall. 
Means will no doubt be devised to re- 
verse the present condition of things, 
and to give tlie native material the ad- 
vanti^ in point of expense. 

One of the most hopeful phases of Iho 
question of material is that at the pres- 
ent time nearly every manufacturer in 
Trenton is experimenting with native 
clays, in the search for a ware wliieh 
shall gain for this country an enlrce into 
the markets of the world with a purely 
American porcelain. Specimens from 
several Trenion potteries and from the 
New Yoi'k City Pottery are very pure 
and transiuecnt. and fully substantiate 
the tight of the ware to the distinctive 
names of" American porcelain," " semi- 
china," and " ivory porcelain." It dif- 
fers from the natural or hard porecluna 
of China and Europe in the firing, and 
in having a boracic instead of a fcld- 
spathic glaie. 

From these indieationa it may be gath- 
ered that the potters of America are now 
in a position very niuch akin to that of 
the French and ticrmans before experi- 
ence bad taught tliem the proper use of 
the knolini of the Limousin and Saxony. 
Thikt at some not far distant day we 
shall have an American kaolinic porce- 
lain with a fclilepathic ginzu there is 
hardly room to doubt. The potters of 
America are fully alive to the wealth of 
their country in material, and are by 
patient experiment reaching upward to- 
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ward a better native excipient for a high- 
er form of art. 

The history of pottery in the United 
States begins with the year 1765, when 
the firm of A. H. Hews & Co., now of 
North Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
founded, and when Wedgwood in En- 
gland was on the highway to fortune and 
fame. The factory was then several 
miles distant from its present site, and 
the exact character of its products is 
unknown. They are referred to in the 
old books of the firm merely as ** ware.'* 
The company is now making an immense 
variety of flower-pots, fern cases, and 
garden vases. Many of the designs are 
attractive and decidedly original. A 
few years ago the Messrs. Hews intro- 
duced, under the name of " Albert ware," 
a fine quality of terra cotta, chiefly after 
the forms supplied by Greece, Phoenicia, 
and Etruria. They have also succeeded 
in reproducing Peruvian pottery, and 
notably a whistling jar in the Peabody 
Museum Collection. The Cambridge 
terra cotta has been very favorably re- 
ceived by decorators, and has probably 
been subjected to more determined ef- 
forts to obscure the natural beautv of 
the body by crude compositions in col- 
ors than any other ware of the present 
time. Fortunately, the least skillful dec- 
oration cannot completely destroy the 
work of the potter, or annihilate the 
charm attaching to the antique forms. 

The first domestic porcelain enterprise 
was instituted at Philadelphia about the 
year 1770, but it was soon brought to 
a close, and for many years after that 
date the country was almost absolutely 
dependent upon Europe for household 
wares. Earthenware was made at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, towards the end of 
last century, and in 1800 stoneware was 
being made at Herbertsville, New Jer- 
sey. The manufacture increased rapid- 
ly in the Eastern States, and in the first 
quarter of the present century the por- 
celain industry was revived by W. E. 
Tucker in Philadelphia. It spread to 
Jersey City and to Bennington, Vermont, 
and many attempts were made to estab- 
lish it on Long Island; but the first en- 
terprise by which plain domestic and 



decorated porcelain was placed upon 
the market was that of T. C. Smith & 
Sons, of Green point. Success was not 
gained until after a protracted series of 
struggles. All the original proprietors 
retired from the strife, and Mr. Smith 
alone stuck to his project, and succeed- 
ed. The kaolin used at Greenpoint is 
partly imported and partly native, and 
the fact has already been accounted for. 
Rather than carry on a long series of 
expensive experiments, with a sole view 
to testing the qualities of American kao- 
lins, Mr. Smith, while never leaving that 
object out of sight, prefers to retain his 
footing in the market by in part using 
English kaolin, the properties of which 
are well known and thoroughly under- 
stood. The Green point porcelain is 
pure and strong, and a great deal of the 
decoration is original and chaste. Apart 
from the exceptional pieces, amongst 
which we might find several decorated 
with a degree of beauty and a perfec- 
tion of execution that leave little more 
to be desired, the general average of 
decorated domestic ware is decidedly 
high, and is rapidly rising. The manu- 
facturer has a double opposition to con- 
tend with. There is, first, the foreign 
competition; and, secondly, the greater 
opposition of a wavering public taste, 
ready to accept anything from abroad 
rather than be at the trouble of estimat- 
ing native products at their real value. 
This propensity affects all the ceramic 
productions of America. Their Ameri- 
can nativity appears to be accepted as 
a conclusive argument against their ex- 
cellence. Time, it is hoped, will over- 
come this foolish prejudice, and bring to 
American art the encouragement dear- 
est to the artist, — sympathy and appre- 
ciation. 

Mr. Smith's first artistic works were 
the century vases exhibited at Philadel- 
phia, on which, by means of panels 
bearing white reliefs, the story of the 
past century is vividly and forcibly told. 
A more recent work followed the publi- 
cation of Mr. Longfellow's Keramos, of 
which it is an illustration. In a series 
of panels, the artist — Mr. Karl MUller 
— shows the potters of all ages at work, 
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and ^ve9 some oF the more famous spec- 
imetis of their skill. In their midst ap- 
pears a hust of the poet in a roedallion 
friimed with Uuri?). Mr. Smilh bits aUo 
turned out a, number of very fine figures 
and groups in piirian by his chivf design- 
er and modeler, Mr, Miiller. 

A great deal of excellent work in 
earthenware in produced by the Robert- 
tons, of Chelnca, Mass. No more true 
ideas of art. and no more patient con- 
tention with the dilBcalties in the way 
of iheir perfect expreBEioo, can anywhere 
be found. Aside from their attempt to 
imitate the Havllnnd faience and Doal- 
lon ware, the Robertaons have sutcoed- 
ed in perfw^ting certain styles which, bo 
(ar as wc know, are original. Here, as 
everywbereelse, the original work — that 
whidi expresses the artist's own thought 
— is the beet. There are vases from 
this workshop which deaerve a place in 
every collection. The clay used is of two 
colors, brown and white, and is thrown 
in shapes tliat are generally elegant and 
always in barniony with the decoration. 
The latter consists of gravings in the 
paste, applied moldings, and carved re- 
liefs. To illustrate the last mentioned, 
we may instance a vnse upon which is 
carred a (lower, or a creeping plant it 
twiueii round tlie body and toiichi-s the 
lip. The work is minuta and true to the 
model, and the disposition of the ten- 
drils, Imves, and flowers has all the grace 
and freedom of natore. Other exam- 
ples might be adduced, but the above 
will pvb an additional point to what has 
been said of the recognition of Ameri- 

At East Boston is the estnbliahment 
of the New England Pottery Company, 
the only producers of while granite and 
creani-colored ware in the Eastern Slates. 
Portland and Beverly are both known in 
connection with terra cotta,of fine body 
and graceful shapes, chiefly after the 

In the city of New York a manufact- 
nrer devoting himself to art with no 
littk zeal and enthusiaim, guided by 
long experience and profound practical 
knowledge, is Mr. James Carr, of the 
Clly Pottery. He makes use of six or 



seven pombinntions of material, from 
iron-Btone china to American porcelain. 
For many years Mr. Carr confined him- 
self to plain domestic wares; but when he 
with others felt the awakening of a tastfl 
for art, he turned to work of a higher 
order in decoration' and modeling. Some 
of his figures, bosta, and groups in bone- 
china, parian, and terracotta are praine- 
worthj-, and his iron-stone china and 
semi- porcelain are painted in styles to 
which, a few years ago, American work- 
men were practically strangers. Both 
here and in Trenton, the demand for dec- 
orated services during last year showed 
a large advance, and promises to increase 
as thii art improves and prejudices die 
away. Terra cotta of various qualities 
is also made in New York. 

As one of the leading centres of the 
pottery industry, Trenton deserves more 
tlmn the brief notice we can now give 
it. Its chief productions, apart from 
the fine ware or porcelain already re- 
ferred to, are while granite and eream- 
colored ware, of which immense quanti- 
ties are made. It has risen to its pres- 
ent eminence Within the last twenty-aix 
years. The industry was founded by 
Taylor & Speeler in ISSa. The firm 
made brown and Rockingham ware, and 
also tried to make porcelain and parian, 
but without success. The ware is said 
to have been of good quality, but the de- 
mand was insufficient to make the vent- 
ure profitable, and the dilGculties in the 
way of manufacture were more than the 
enterprising members of the firm could 
cope with. In 1853 the proiluction of 
the white ware which couftitutcs the 
staple of the Trenlon tradi: was begun, 
and has now reached an annual value 
of about two million dollars. The most 
noteworthy attempt to combine artist- 
ic work with the manufacture of white 
ware was mode three years ago by Oti 
& Brewer, the present Etruria Pottery 
Company. Tlieir works in parian are 
highly creditable, and although their art 
enterprise met with little encouragement, 
and has been for the pre.wnr, iliscon- 
tinued, it deserves special recognition 
among the efforts that hud been and are 
now being made [o lay the foutiiliLtlvn of 
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an American art. The body is fine, com- 
pact, and hard, and appears in a variety 
of warm and pleasing tints. One of the 
later specimens is a bust of Cleopatra, 
a careful study and an example of high- 
ly finished workmanship. It was on 
view in New York for some time, and 
according to Mr. J. Hart Brewer brought 
his firm into violent contact with the 
prevalent antagonism to American works 
of art. The bust was seen, admired, and 
priced by a New York gentleman, who 
appeared disposed to become the com- 
mercial Antony to the Trenton Cleopa- 
tra. He expressed his satisfaction both 
with the work and its value, and asked 
from what European studio it came. 
When told of its Trenton origin, he re- 
ceived the information at first with in- 
credulity, and, when convinced of its 
truth, withdrew from the purchase. The 
story illustrates the operation of the un- 
reasoning prejudice against the Ameri- 
can artist. The bust, although widely 
differing from such an ideal as G^rdme's, 
is, if less attractive, probably more truth- 
ful in the presentment of a type of beau- 
ty peculiarly Egyptian. It is to be hoped 
that the Etruria Company may be led to 
revive the production of works in parian. 
In following Copeland and Minton they 
have entered a field which in this coun- 
try is almost entirely their own. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of 
the present sketch to give further par- 
ticulars of individual manufacturers, or 
of the nearly eight hundred factories 
which are scattered over the country. 
A subject of greater importance is the 
styles of decoration to which the artists 
of America resort, or, more generally, 
the manner in which their artistic feel- 
ing seeks expression. There is, in the 
first place, a wide-spread admiration of 
the graceful forms of Greece, which has 
led the workers in terra cotta to follow 
them, and to reproduce many other less 
attractive antique shapes. A similar 
tendency has for a long time manifest- 
fjd itself in Europe, and the wonderful 
■mccess of Ipsen and Wendrich, of Co- 
penhagen, had no doubt its influence in 
firing American potters with a desire to 
3mulate the taste and skill of the an- 



cients. At the present time the antique 
may be said to absorb all the attention 
of the American producer of terra-cotta 
vases. The public is rapidly becoming 
familiar with the chaste simplicity and 
elegant freedom of outline which consti- 
tute the great charm of Greek ceramic 
art. It has not yet, however, occurred 
to any one to confer upon those admirers 
of the Greek who are shut out from any 
comprehensive collection the real bene- 
fit that would be contained in a complete 
set of the leading Greek forms. The 
educational value of such a collection 
would be great, as illustrating the beau- 
ty with which the Greeks were preemi- 
nently successful in investing their do- 
mestic pottery, their jars, wine-coolers, 
vessels for drawing the wine, and drink- 
ing-cups. In copying the Greek decora- 
tion our artists are far behind the Danes, 
and resort at times to styles which have 
nothing to recommend them. It is dif- 
ficult to infuse into a copy the feeling 
of the original; and American modifica- 
tions of the antique, and original designs 
based upon the antique, are almost in- 
variably devoid of either feeling or mean- 
ing. The point for the American pot- 
ter to keep in view is that the beauty of 
the Greek vase which can be enjoyed 
througrhout all time is in its form. Its 
decoration is often rude. The drawinjj 
of many of the figures is poor, the pro- 
portions bad, the coloring arbitrary, the 
attitudes impossible. Should any one 
undertake to make exact copies of the . 
fifty thousand Greek vases which are 
said to exist in different parts of the 
world, or of any number of specimens, 
he would engage in a very laudable en- 
terprise. But to spoil American terra cot- 
ta with new designs *' after the Greek,*' 
and marked by all the imperfections of 
Greek workmanship, is not art, but folly. 
If the Danish work be examined closely, 
it will be found that with the quietude 
of color characteristic of the ancient it 
unites perfection of drawing and a care- 
ful attention to all the minutiaB of detail. 
Whether the design be copied from an 
antique vase, or is after one of the clas- 
sical works of Thorwaldsen, or is original 
with an artist whose genius, like that of 
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the irreat sculptor, turns to the cliissical 
by preference, its eiecation gives the 
vase a right to be ranked with worfca of 
art. Not only in form, hut in tone, it is 
a reflectioQ of the same spirit that ani- 
mated the old Greek artists, and de- 
Berves the study of every decorator of 
American terra cotta "after the an- 

The warmth with which the Haviland 
faience waa received led to attempts on 
the part of American potters to probe 
the supposed secret of his process and 
to uiiitate Ihe ware. There was in real- 
ity very little mystery about Havilvd'a 
method. Its leading points, that of 
painting the unbaked clay and that of 
using un alkaline glaze, were given to 
the public almost immediately after the 
faience waa introduced. The Robert- 
sod; of Chelsea > have, after a loDg series 
of esperiments, succeeded in bringing 
out a few pieces with very beautiful 
grounds of blue and green. As ttudies 
in color these pieces are attractive, but 
they are far more deserving oE attention 
as a groundwork for fulure endeavor, 
of the artistic results of whii-h great ex- 
pectations may be entertained. This is 
said in view of the patient contention 
with material diCRcuIty, and oE the pres- 
ence of the true art instinct elsewhere 
manifest in the Chylsca workeliop. But 
it may be well to consider the iliflicul- 
ties in the way of the Robertsons and 
of all other imitators of the Haviland 
faience. That the latter is the greatest 
contribution to the ceramic art of the 
present day is almost universally con- 
ceded. It brought with it new ideas of 
the beauty of color, and oF the possibil- 
ities within the reach of the artist who 
resorts to a clay excipient. The results 
of the process are in some cases wDn<ler- 
fuUy beautiful, The melting together 
of the glaze and colors gives the latter 
a liquid Boftucea seen on no other kind 
of faience, and at the same time neces- 
eitates the most patient care on the part 
of ihe artist, lest the work of a too free 
or careless brush should pass into an in- 
distinct daub. Tbe effect has been de- 

■ ThB piwenl article wu wrillsn brfom Ihe n- 
centBFhleTcmiTDtiDf MIsaMcLangblmlniLleccest 



scribed as that of an "oil-painting on 
faience," and how true this description 
is may he Been from luanyof the pieces. 
The execution is invariably free and 
bold, and many of the designs are char- 
acterized by a. most charming simplic- 
ity. The originality of method and teeat- 
ment forbids description by comparison 
with any other faience, Some pieces 
are decorated with carved, unglnzod re- 
hcfs; others, with paintings of flowers, 
birds, dogs, or human faces or figures. 
Some present us with a combination of 
these styles. There are some on which 
tbe flowers are laid upon a ground of 
cloudy blue, and are seen as if held 
against the sky. There are others in 
which a parasite or flower stem is wound 
in hi^h relief round the piece, finishing 
at the handle in a flower, a butterfly, a 
snake, or merely a knotted part of tbe 
atcm thrown into an arch. These nat- 
ural and simple suggestions are made use 
of with wonderfully fine effect. What- 

artist may Lave bestowed upon his work, 
they never obtrude themselves upon the 
attention to mar the effect. One is not 
tempted to analyze in presence of the 
beauty of the general result. All seems 
free, easy, and natural, and the convic- 
tion is forced upon us, after examining 
the strained effort and painful exactness 
displayed by his predecessors, that Havi- 
land has discovere<l the only true treat- 
ment of faience. Whi-n the brilliant 
colors have made their full beauty felt, 
there still remains to be enjoyed tbe 
deep and suggestive background. In 
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cloudy blues and mottled grays, the 
ground upon which tbe figure or floral 
decoration is laid is even more fascinat- 
ing than the decoration itself. So in 
nature the flowers and trees are no more 
inthralling than the freshness of tliu 
green leaves or fields, than the blue of 
sea and sky, tlian the soft, dreamy gray 
of mottled clouds. Some of the best 
French artists of the day have availed 
themselves of Haviland's palette and 
faience to perpetuate their art. Let 
Ohio. Bee CDDtributgi'a Olab in tba Atkntlo (or 
SBpCember. 
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it be assumed that the Robertsons have 
overcome all the mechanical and mate- 
rial difficulties; that they have mastered 
the process; that their glaze contains 
the necessary alkalies; that they have 
the facilities for firing at the proper tem- 
perature; that their palette equals the 
French in richness, and there is still be- 
fore them the greatest difficulty to be 
surmounted, — the acquisition of the gen- 
ius and skill which bring process and 
palette to the creation of a work of art. 
In paving the way to such a consumma- 
tion, the Robertsons are doing noble serv- 
ice, and are engaged in a work a thou- 
sand fold better than the obscuring of 
terra cotta with crude designs in oil. 

The number of skilled decorators is 
rapidly increasing, and much of their 
work — especially that from the decorat- 
ing room at the Greenpoint Porcelain 
Works — is remarkably healthy in tone 
and sentiment. Designs drawn directly 



from nature, such as charm us in Jap- 
anese porcelain and faience, are abun- 
dant, and indicate a mastery of the secret 
of the artistic success of all nations that 
possess a distinctive art. When the art- 
ists of Capo di Monte sought originality, 
they turned to the sea-shore, and found 
models in the corals and shells of the 
Mediterranean. The flowers, plants, ani- 
mals, and insects of America are the in- 
exhaustible treasury to which the artists 
of Greenpoint most frequently resort, 
and their works are therefore, in many 
cases, both attractive and'orijjinal. 

Ope result of our view of the present 
position and tendencies of American art 
is the assurance that, having every kind 
of material, enterprise, and an artistic 
sense which promises to assume, as it de- 
velops, forms more decidedly national, 
the American manufacturer and artist 
have little to fear in the future from 
either prejudice or foreign competition. 

Jennie J. Young, 
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All the rest of that day and all night 
the holy city held carnival of plunder, 
lust, and murder. 

A host of Damascenes, Bedaween, 
Koords, Druzes, and Metawileh, followed 
by many soldiers of the Turkish garri- 
son, poured, howling, into the Christian 
quarter, and ravaged it without let or 
hindrance. The timorous, unarmed in- 
habitants hid as they could in closets, 
wells, chimneys, and other coverts, only 
to be dragged forth, insulted, spit upon, 
beaten, subjected to every degrading vio- 
lence, and butchered by the thousand. 
The American vice-consul, a Syrian of 
high character and great learning, was 
attacked in his own house, shot at, 
gashed with blows of hatchets, and saved 
from death only through the interces- 
sion of a Moslem friend, backed by an 



irruption of Abd el Kader's magnanimous 
Algerines. The Dutch vice-consul and 
the noble Irish missionary Graham were 
murdered. Islam had broken bonds at 
last, and was showing its ancient nature. 
It was astonishing how little of the 
uproar of this bloody frenzy penetrated 
the Payson dwelling. The great, heavy- 
walled building of unburn t brick had 
not a window upon the street, and the 
one small gate which gave entrance to 
its court was of course kept carefully 
closed. The inmates might almost have 
remained ignorant of the atrocities with- 
out, had it not been for the pallid, bleed- 
ing fugitives who occasionally asked and 
obtained admittance. Not many came, 
for the mission was as yet but little 
known, even to the Christian inhabit- 
ants. To 20 forth and search out other 
sufferers might have been death to the 
seeker and ruin to all. 
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It need liardly be aaid tLat there was 
DO repose duriDg the day and no slum- 
ber during the night. Hour after hour 
thu doctor tolled over the grounded 
among the lliirty or forty refugees, while 
the ladies tore up bnudagen, or aeaist- 
ed in preparing and diitribuling food. 
Payson'g chief olGce was to watch the 
gMe, to open it guardedly to supplianta, 
aod to si:e that no Moslem obtained en- 
trance. There was need of caution and 
judgment and knowledge of the people. 
Oncu a gang of unseen ruSians bawled 
entreaties for shelter through the portal, 
and, finding their (.'ajolerica useleaa, 
ended with yells of "Death to the in B- 
duls! " ancl two or three hamilcsE pistol 
shots. An hour later the roar of a mus- 
ket bellowed in the narrow street, and a 
heavy eliig of iron penetrated the door 
ancl hummed across the court. 

Of course much waa said in the be- 
leBjjuered Uouseliold, and much also was 
thought and felt, which might be int«r- 
eating. But how can one relate all the 
incidents of such n night? By them- 
selves alone they would make a volume. 
Toward morning Payson waa amazed by 
bearing a voice outside shouting in En- 
glish, " Open the door! " 

In great joy he flung the gate wide, 
and found himself in the arms of De- 
Vries. 

"Ah, my friend!" he exclaimed. 
■'Is it indcui) you? What brings you 
ktrtr" 

•• Come in!" called the young man 
eagerly, turning to fome shadowy shapes 
of mounted people behind hiio. " It 's 
all right," he added, ad drcsEing Payson. 
"This is Mr. Wingate, an Auierican. 
The others are my Amaout and my 

In u minute or so the four men, each 
leading his horM. had entered the gate 
niid closed it behind them. 

" Ah, ihu ladj" said Payson, taking 
DeViies by the «rm, and giwinR at him 
wUh a ion of wondt^rin)! fondness. 
" What have yon cotne (o u* fur? " 

"To give yttu a lift," rittucncd Hu- 
bortacQ witli a sniiW. mraDllnii' jiiixhlng 
on toward the centre at llio i-nxn-ynnl. 
The great ipaxo «•» parUully ll^htud by 



a fire, where the refugees were boiling 
coSee, and in the midst of this illumina- 
tion he could see a pale and weary young 
lady kneeling upon the pavement and 
tearing bandages. Gently loosening the 
missionary's hold, he advanced swiftly 
to lier and confronted her with oat- 
stretched hands- 
She looked up, recogoized him with a 
cry of amazement, and then seized both 
those wicked hands wilh another cry of 
Joy. Undoubtedly her first thought was, 
" Here is a delivererl " It may be that 
her next was, " He has left Saada to 
come to me." But probably, even in 
that very moment, she could not have 
told whether she had any thoughts at all. 
" Oh, how came you here? " she 
asked, when she had risen to her feet. 
" Did you got hurt? " 

" Not yet," he smiled, very well sat- 
isBed bconusoshe could be anxious about 
him. "And I am delighted, — bo de- 
lighted, my dear friend!'— to find you 
safe. This is Mr. Wingate, my travel- 
ing companion. We rode over from Leb- 
anon to get you out of here. The story 
was general there that Damascus was to 
rise. I wish we had started earlier, 

"It would have ended moro to our 
convenience," replied Wingate, whom 
the reader will perhaps remember as a 
stout, Horid, jovial young American, 
given on occasion to cards and wine. 
"I saw you and ihe Paysons on the 
steamer Imperatore, Miss Grant," he 
added, with a composed smile which was 
curiously friendly and cheering. " I am 
sorry 1 could n't have made your oc- 
qunintance at tliat time." 

Then Mrs. Payson came up, and 
gri'ttud DuVries with a cordiality which 
surprised him, and immediately set about 
pn-puringrefreahmeula for his party. It 
must be undurstoo<l that she was not 
merely gluU to see kim as a person who 
had come with the kindliest of i)ur|>OBU», 
and who iwrhajis brought safely. There 
was moro than that in her womanly 
heart: shr had ucceplcil hiui as (lie mail 
of her choicL' fur the girl of her pr«ler- 
oucei she had put u|K)n hhu the ephud 
of love, and felt an tiawH devout deiini 
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to serve him. I do not mean that she 
was aware of saying all this to herself, 
but only that there was some such emo- 
tion within her, impulsively influencing 
her behavior. 

Meantime Dr. Macklin hardly looked 
up from his bandaging long enough to 
say, ** I hope you have no bones broken." 

** There is n*t much disturbance as 
yet on the western side of the city," 
returned DeVries. **But we must get 
away to-night, if we can. How soon 
can you all start? " 

** I can*t start at all," declared the 
physician; ** I have too many patients." 

** But the city is on fire." 

** I see it is," said Macklin, glancing 
up at a broad glare which reddened the 
sky. *' It is only on the east side, — 
the Christian quarter. It won't be al- 
lowed to spread much farther." 

**Miss Grant, you must go," persist- 
ed DeVries. ** And the Paysons. There 
may be worse business to-morrow. I 
can get you away to-night. I have an 
understanding with the oflicer on guard 
at the west gate, who is an Arnaout by 
nation and an old friend of my fellow. 
When he goes off duty the chance is 
lost. It cost some trouble to get it, and 
it 's a pity to lose it." 

** The ladies shall go," decided Pay- 
son. ** I must stay and do what I can 
for the wretched people. But the ladies 
shall go, if the doctor can spare his 
horse." 

** I will buy it," offered Hubertsen. 

*' No, sir," returned Macklin, almost 
roughly. ** I give it for Miss Grant's 
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The clergyman gently urged his wife 
and Irene to their rooms, bidding them 
prepare promptly for the journey, and 
then hastened to the stable in rear of the 
court to order the saddling of the house- 
hold steeds. There were some minutes 
of anxious, impatient, and nearly silent 
waiting. All this time the great red 
glare stained the sky, broadening and 
growing more lurid every moment. Huge 
black masses of gloom, the smoke of hun- 
dreds of dwellings, occasionally rolled 
majestically across it, starred here and 
there by flights of sailing cinders. There 



was a shrill hum which was the cry of a 
distant multitude, and a perpetual stern 
murmur which was the roar of the con- 
flagration. A pattering of far-off mus- 
ket shots, a sound familiar to the ear for 
hours back, swelled by moments into a 
continuous fusillade. 

** This is tremendous," said the doc- 
tor, risinoj from his work and coming 
close to DeVries. ** Are you sure of 
reaching the gate ? Are you sure of yoUr 
savage there? He is a Moslem." 

They both glanced at the Albanian. 
In his embroidered jacket, long white 
kilt, and close-fitting scarlet gaiters, his 
sunburnt hands resting on a girdle full 
of weapons, and the firelight falling on 
his bronzed, fierce, stony countenance, 
he was a picturesque, an elegant, and a 
formidable figure. 

** He is a Moslem," assented DeVries. 
**But he is an Arnaout. His religion 
consists in fiorhtinor for the man whose 
salt he eats. I believe he would shoot a 
mufti if I told him to. Will those ladies 
never be ready ? ' ' 

Just then Mrs. Payson appeared, walk- 
ing rapidly by the side of her husband, 
but looking at him imploringly and sob- 
bing aloud. 

** I will go if you will," she was say- 
ing. ** Oh, dear! How can I leave you 
here! I can't." 

** My dear, I command it," the hus- 
band murmured, meanwhile patting her 
shoulder. " It is my command. With- 
out you Irene cannot go; and it is best 
for you also. Fear not for me. The 
Lord will not forget me, humble as I 



am. 
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* * I do wish you would go, ' ' she con- 
tinued to plead. 

*' I must not abandon my brother 
worker and my little flock of unfortu- 
nates. There, .my dear, good wife, do 
not distress me." 

And so, with much difficulty, Mrs. 
Payson was prevailed upon to consent to 
a departure, and to make her final small 
preparations. Irene also was soon ready, 
and so were all who were to go. It was 
necessary to lead the horses outside ere 
they could be mounted ; and before com- 
mencing this operation it seemed best to 
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reconnoitre tlie sbaElowy street. The 
Arnaoul partially optacd Ibe gate, and 
immediatelj' presented liia revolvera, at 
if be saw an enemy. Dr. Macklln, who 
was looking over his shouldur, beheld 
tbri-e [all, dark-Fiiued men, mantled in 
long white burnouseB and armed with 
long guns, seiinilars, and pistols. But 
with them were two porsons in Frrtnfc 
costume, an eldi^rJy gentleman and a. 
lady of uncertain age, — no olher tlinn 
MiM Billies and Mr. Wornilj, the latter 
holding tvro horses by the bridle. 

" Oh, Goii blesB j-ou, doelorl " called 
Mr. Wonnly, in an enger, qnavaring 
Toice. " I was just about to knock. Do, 
for God's sake, ask these fellows what 

There was a brief coniersation in 
Arnbic wiih the leader of the three bur- 
nouacd men, a tawny and etfira-Tisnged 
giant, whose immense cliest gave forth 
a vaiee like the hollow of a bull. 

" These are Algerlnes," explained the 
doctor. '• They tell mu that their Kmir 

— the [nmous Abd ul Kader, you know 

— ia Mtniling forth his people to save the 
Cbrixtiang, They saw you wandering 
about, and were aCraid you would be at- 
tacked, and thought it t>est to follow you 
a hit. They give yon tlieii- tntluams, and 
say ihey will now depart." 

•' My dear sir, please snlaam tliem to 
the beet of your ability," begged Wonn- 
ly, meantime drawing forth his purse. 

The Algerine of the lion voiee waved 
his finger to anil fro in refusal of the 
proffered gift. Then all three, touching 
their hands to their breasts and fore- 
heads, faced ulmut, and hurried away at 
H swift, sjiringy trot, as light as pan- 

"Wo are trying to gut out of this 
awful city," Miss Hiflles hero gasped 
out, iu a tone which in<licateil extreme 
terror, as did also her pnllid, shaking 
faec. She waa truly an object of pity, 
but ibe doctor eould not help saying, 
•• Youdon-t Ulieve in the millennium, I 
fear." 

Miss BKIIcB had no reply at hand, or 
perhaps did not hear hb sarcasm. Mr. 
Wormly ruised his visnge, now ghastly 
and willed and very old, towani the 



broad, hot glare in the sky, and mut- 
tered, •' Millenniuml It looks more like 
Tophet." 

Meantime parting tears were being 
shed and parting words murmured in the 
court, and three or four of the refugees 
were leading the horses through the nar- 

" God favors as with tranquillity," 
said Fayson. "Mount, all of you, and 
speed on. Ah, Miss BllHest are you 
here? Let uie help you up. May the 
divine uiercy guide and speed youl" 

The poor woman was too confounded 
to reply, or to address a word to any one, 
or even to recognize her bite noir De- 
Vries. Mrs. Payson loaned from her sad- 
<lle to kiss her husband once more, and 
Irene wrung hia liand. Baying, " Do prora- 
iaa 10 he careful of yoursi'lf." 

" God will caretor usall," he replied 
gently. •* ■ Let us not be troubled for one 
another." 

Then the littlu cavalcade, eight eques- 
trians in all, moved off at a walk down 
the narrow, winding street, dimly lighted 
by the distant glare of the great lire. 

XXXIll. 

For a Few hundreil yards the fugitives 
journeyeil in perfect quiet, without sight 
of a human being. 

They were in the Mohammedan quar- 
ter of Damascus, ntid tlieir way of escape 
led through its must aristocratic region. 
Behind them lay the Christian district, 
sending up a continuou^i, wide-spread 
glow of conflagration, but too far dis- 
tant to reach them with Ha surge of hu- 
man angui,ili. They were astonished 
at the tranquillity around them, and mar- 
velcfl at hi-aring the feet of their own 
horses. It seemed as if Ibis part of the 
eroi'l city hail wearied of its bloody de- 
bauch, and fallen asleep like the Cyclops 
after his cannibal banquet. 

The truth was tliat all the unquiet 
spirits, the men who loved plunder and 
violence and blood, haci betaken tlium- 
tclvcs long since to the sccnu of hnvoc, 
and were sportin~ there amid arson and 
murder. During that night and the tol- 
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lowing day scores of churches and thou- 
sands of houses were burned, and prop- 
erty destroyed to the amount of five 
millions of dollars. In the conflaorration 
of the Greek Patriarchate six hundred 
persons perished, while one thousand 
victims, many of them European monks, 
strewed the smoking ruins of the Fran- 
ciscan convent. No wonder that, when 
Islam found such a carnival of ferocity 
in the eastern part of Damascus, it should 
leave the western districts nearly de- 
serted. 

The fugitives moved forward in pro- 
cession. First came the guide; then 
DeVries and Irene; then Wingate and 
Mrs. Payson; then Mr. Wormly and 
Miss Biffles; lastly the Arnaout. The 
pace was a walk, not because the way 
was dim, but to avoid rousing the neiorh- 
borhood. There was plenty of light; 
for not only did the baleful gliwmer of 
the flames penetrate everywhere, but it 
was now four o'clock in the morning, 
and the night had turned to grayness. 
They could distinctly see on either hand 
the high, blank walls of the houses, and 
even recognize the ugly, dirty yellow of 
the sun - dried bricks which composed 
them. 

Presently they turned into a broader 
and straighter street, leading directly 
away from the glare of arson, and to- 
ward the western gate-way. Here they 
first chanced upon fellow-creatures and 
upon visible peril. Out of the gray ob- 
scurity in front came fifteen or twenty 
men, armed miscellaneously, — some with 
long muskets, some with scimitars or 
large daggers, some with merely hatch- 
ets. They were obviously a gang of 
Metawileh from Anti-Lebanon, who were 
hastening to share in the plunder and 
massacre. At sight of the European 
costumes they halted and closed rapidly 
in a group, as if with intent of disputing 
the narrow passage. 

The guide called to them to clear the 
way, and DeVries angrily beckoned to 
one side, but without effect. The Arna- 
out came up, his revolver in his right 
hand, and, leaning forward in his saddle, 
looked silently from face to face, as if 
searching out the leader. The well- 



known costume and fierce countenance 
of this man produced an immediate ef- 
fect. No other human being is so dread- 
ed in Syria, so held in absolute detesta- 
tion and horror, as the ferociously pug- 
nacious mountaineer of Albania. There 
was a mutter of '* Arnaout! Arnaout! *' 
and the Metawileh drew aside, leaving 
the street open. The kawass faced them 
until his little caravan had passed, when 
he sternly signed them to go their ways, 
and resumed his place as rear-guard. 

** Were you frightened? '* asked De- 
Vries of Irene. 

** Not much,'' she replied. 

** That's a good girl/' he said, in a 
petting tone ; and she was conscious of 
being pleased with the compliment. 
There was of course little thought in her 
just now of his coquettish misdeeds with 
other women. They seemed far-away 
matters, and very insignificant matters, 
also, in the midst of murdering and blaz- 
ing Damascus. How could a girl who 
stood in fear of death, and who was sur- 
rounded b^a sublime spectacle of rage 
and destruction, call up a flirtation or 
two against a man who was imperiling 
his life to save hers! 

Erelong the fugitives had to make a * 
considerable circuit to avoid a larjre 
caf^, in front of which could be seen 
clusters of turbaned men, all no doubt 
armed. This detour brought them into 
a district of narrow alleys and low houses, 
inhabited by the poorer sort of people. 
Here doors were open and a few per- 
sons were about. A filthy woman, whose 
skinny face was only partially concealed 
by a ragged veil, cursed them in shrill 
screams till they were out of sight. A 
fat and rosy cherub of perhaps five years, 
whose fresh cheeks and glorious black 
eyes made one want to kiss him, sur- 
veyed them with a curious mixture of 
fun and spite, and yelled at the top of 
his small voice, ** Frangi! Frangi! 
Giaour! " 

Next, a. dozen small roughs, looking 
preposterously old in their turbans and 
loose garments, made an onset with hand- 
fuls of dust and lumps of earth, rais- 
ing meanwhile an abominable vitupera- 
tion. 
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" I Eay, DeVrieE, ihose chaps are 

d Huge rolls," c&Ded Woruil;, ia a qua- 
vering voice. • ' They 'II nuse the neigh- 
borliooii." 

Tlie Arnaoue appeared to be of the 
same opinion. He rude into the group 
ul evil-toDgued urchins, aii>l laid about 
tiini mercilessly with his long koorbash. 
There were some keen shrieks uf an- 
gnish, followed, by a swift dispersion. 
Then the cavalcade broke. into a cantur, 
and kept it up until the main ttraet waa 
regained. 

" Hike your Irishman," iaiJ Winjiate 
ta DeVries. *' He bandies liis ahillalah 
beautifally." 

" I only hope he won't kill anybody 
and bring a crowd njion o»," was* the 
ruply. " He keep me in coastant fear. 
I feel like a majn who owns a blood- 
hound." 

" I wish be would kill this whole 
eiCyl " cried Miss ISilflits, which was the 
first (poi'cb she had made aiaee leaving 
the niFiiui) hous^. 

Mre. PHyson was sofar^amused that 
sbe lookvd uji from her sad meditations 
about livr husband and smiled at Irrui. 

Just (ben (bey heard a wild falwtto 
vfaanling in front uf them, and at the 
next turn tliey i-amts upon a party of 
tnen singiiig. Their dark, stern du^eo 
and short-sleeved frocks of white and 
block stripes showed that tlwy were 
Druxei, Stepping forward gayly, and 
brandishing tliuir long mti^ets, they 
shrieked out the wnr-song which was 
then current in T^banon and wheri'Vcr 
tlse a Druze bail a chance to shed blood, 
" How sweet, oh, how sweet, to kill tha 



Ncvcrthtdsss they passed the travelers 
civilly, two or tlirea of Ihem indeed sa- 
luting with the usual touch of the fingers 
to the breast and forehead, and saying 
in tlicir Ntron;;, ilecp tones, " Peace be 
with yuii." The nalutations were re- 
turned liy all with a* luucli Oriental 
courtesy ascouhl be iuusl«red. 

" Arc those fellows going to help the 
ChrisliansV" qncslioned Mr. Worcniy, 
lueantimo bowing backwnrd to the 
Druces, and waving kisses to them. 

"They are going to butcher them," 



replied DeVries, who bad heard the 
war-9oog before, and knew its bloody 
purport, 

" Good heavens! You don't say so! 
Tlien why did n't they pitch into uaV " 

"Mr. Wornily, hold your tonguel" 
Boapped Miss Biffle^. ■' What if they 
shonld overhear youl " 

" They probiibly take as for English- 
men and friends of their people," ex- 
plained DeYrie?. "There is an idea 
curreut among the Drozes that they and 
the EngUsb are brethren in belief, and 
that England will gome day come to their 

Here he stopped speaking to stare 
at Mr. Wormly's fellow-traveler. That 
there were two strangers in the (.'iiin- 
pany he had been aware all along; but 
hitherto be had not given tlii-m anything 
more tlian a cursory glance. Now for 
the first tinie he stodied Miss lllffles's 
countenance, and caught a glimpse of 
something there which hail once been 
familiar. The lady accordeil him a rec- 
ognition, which, strange to say, had no 
sort of hatred or scorn in it, but rather 
a beseeching deference and wheedling. 
Irene, who saw this cxpreision, wu* ex- 
tremely surprised by it, but pruwutly 
caiicluiled that Misi Ilifllus was in terror 
tor her lite, and felt willing lo be naved 
by anybody. DeVries raised his hat 
civilly, but witli a puKxIcd exjiressioti, 
and rode ou fur a uilnuiu in sllunue. 
Then lie leaned toward Miss (irant, and 
whispered, — 
■' What is that lady's namoV " 
'■ IlifHus," murmured the girl, glad lo 
scu that hu recollection wns so indis- 
tinct, and sugaring theii-from lliat the 
cemetery scandal might not amount to 

"Exactly," he grumblod. "I re- 
member her parfrctly. Ilow tho dlcksns 
came the old goome hero! " 

Irene's hopi^s fell again. IIo acnmed 
to be angry agidnct hf ii> DliHcN. It wi;s 
to lie fiTurcji that llic cemetery scandnl 
aiiiuunU^d to a gri^at dual. 

Uiit tliey could not long tldiik of suh^ 
jects fio far away from blading and miii'- 
dering Damascus. 

" This part of the cfty is quiet enough 
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to suit us,*' observed Wingate, who had 
been saying comfortable things from time 
to time, and who had a permanent cheer- 
ing smile on his rosy, worldly face. 

** I don't see why we need have left," 
complained Mrs. Payson. *' I have the 
greatest mind to ride back to my hus- 
band.'' 

** Of course he is perfectly safe," pro- 
nounced Wingate. ** Still, as we set 
out by his advice, I think we had better 
go on." 

** We are not through with the worst 
of it," said DeVries. *' There is a 
large coffee-house to pass, and we shall 
find a rabble at the gate." 

The coffee-house proved to be a try- 
injj ordeal. It was a long:, bazaar-like 
affair, made up of a series of rude shan- 
ties, with wide-spreading, rubbishy awn- 
ings in front, which sheltered many low 
seats ranged along a runnel of water. 
In the shanties and under the awnings 
loitered at least fifty men and boys, most 
of them in the white turbans and rai- 
ment which mark the Moslem Damas- 
cene, while a few wore the striped frock 
of the Druze or the beggarly garments 
of the Metawileh. Everywhere were 
arms, — long muskets, huge bludgeons 
of pistols, curved scimitars, and heavy 
daggers. 

The boys were ragged, filthy younk- 
ers, with foul, lean, and fierce faces, — 
the swarthy and savage hoodlums of Da- 
mascus. They were the first to note 
the Frank attire, and to salute it with 
bawling insult. Then a haggard, yel- 
low - eyed dervish leaped forward and 
seized the bridle of Irene's horse, mean- 
while howling unintelligibly. The ani- 
mal, a spirited and skittish beast, reared 
violently, and shook him off. DeVries 
at once rode in between the two, shoul- 
derins: the fanatic into the runnel. 

By this time the crowd was in an up- 
roar, and had surrounded the travelers. 
Arms clattered on every side, and the 
devilish boys picked ^p stones. DeVries 
and Wingate cocked and presented their 
revolvers. The Arnaout cantered to the 
front with drawn scimeter, and, dashing 
to and fro recklessly, made a little clear 
space around the group. An old Dam- 



ascene with a silver beard, standing be- 
hind a pillar of one of the booths, took 
aim at him with his long musket. It 
seemed as if blood would certainly flow, 
and the whole party would be massa- ' 
cred. But just at this moment a cava- 
lier in a white burnouse galloped into the 
midst of the uproar, and addressed the 
rioters in a stern, deep shout, as start- 
ling as the roar of a lion. He was one 
of the Algerines of Abd el Kader, and 
apparently a man of known distinction 
and authority. 

The crowd recoiled a few paces, and 
the fiendish youngsters dropped their 
stones. The parchment - faced, jaun- 
(iice-eyed dervish alone stood his ground, 
and continued to bawl imprecations and 
menaces. The Algerine struck him fu- 
riously with his koorbash, and sent him 
howling into one of the shanties. Then 
there was a long parley. The guide was 
permitted to speak; and a wonderful 
story he told. Here was a party, O true 
believers, — here was a party of infidel 
dogs (may their name and faith be ac- 
cursed!), whom the Arnaout there, a true 
son of Islam (may the blessing of Allah 
be upon his fingers!), had been charged 
to deliver captive to the officer at the 



gate. 



The rioters may not have believed the 
tale, but they at least seemed to believe 
it. There was a general cry of, **Let 
them go! Off, ye dogs! — ye infidels! " 

The cavalcade moved on at a rapid 
amble. The Algerine curveted after it 
a hundred yards or so, and then turned 
back to koorbash a boy who had thrown 
a pebble. 

*'] wish we could do somethinsr for 
those burnoused fellows," said Wintrate. 
** Our government ought to give Abd 
el Kader a pension." 

**Were you really going to fire?" 
asked Irene of DeVries, looking at him 
wonderingly. 

** Not if it could be helped. I would 
n't have suffered you to be seized." 

She rode a little closer to him, lettins: 
her foot drag against his boot lightly, 
and found a pleasure as well as a sense 
of protection in the touch. 

**I am on the wrong side of you," he 
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Bmilei]. " And yet I have always meant 
to keep on the right eide." 

Mrs. Fnysan overheiLril the speech, 
and, to her own surprise, gi^gli^ii' Even 
in thoee circumstances the fomlnioti sout 
could nole tho voice of eompllment, and 
aoderatand it as courtship. 

Presently the arched and towered gate- 
way rose before them, gray and grim 
sgsinst the foliage of tlie gardens beyond. 
Three or four soldiers and a score or two 
of citinens and peasants could bo seen 
lounging under the rugged muss of nsh- 
colored stone. The Amaout hurried to 
the front now. and requested the travel- 
ers to halt while he rode forward to find 
his countrytnan, the captain of the guard. 
In a few minutes he turned tawai'd them, 
and beckoned them to advance. 

The officer was a blonde, sunburnt 
young man, neatly dressed in the blue 
Turkish nnifonu, handsome of Ggure, ex- 
cept that he was over iilenderin the -waist, 
but harsh in feature and cruel in expres- 
sion, DB an Aranout usually is. He sa- 
luted DvVrli'S uourteously, and eignsled 
him to pass odi 

" Fine-looking fellows, those Epirots," 
■aid the yonng man to Irene. 

" I think they are horrible," she re- 
plied, glancing qiuckly at tho glony bine 
eyes of ihc captain, and then at the 
coal'blnck, burning eyea of the kawase. 
'•They have vxautly the expression of 
panthers and tynxus." 

"That is just what I like, — that 
fighting look, "said flubertFen. "At any 
rate, we ought to praise the bridge that 
carries us over. Here we are, outside 
of this City of Destruction." 

He rejoiced too soon ; they were still 

XXXIV. 

The pale citizens an<! swarthy peas- 
ants who lounged about the gnte-vray 
were evidently not pleased lo see a party 
of Giaours going forth from them unmo- 
lested. 

With the friendly cnjitain there were 
only three soldiers, — dull and hstless- 
lot^ing lads; while the fanatical roughs 
were thirty in number, nonrly all well 
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armed for close fighting. There were 
sullen murmurs among them, and then 
exclamations of " In^dels! Dogsl Ac- 
cursed! " 

Of a sudden, a gigantic negro sprang 
forward after the parsing travelei's. ffla 
eyes wei'e wild, and he had a silly, bru- 
ti<rh expression, as if he were half-witted, 
or possibly downright mad. But in the 
Orient a lunaUc, and even an idiot, is 
considered inspired, and may often com- 
mit outrages, if not crimes, niih impu- 
nity. Roaring " UUahl Ullah!"this 
black monster bounded toward DeYries, 
and aimed a blow at him with a rusty 
khanjar, or large dagger. 

The young man parried with the bar- 
rel of his revolver, and narrowly escaped 
a gash in the thigh. In the next in- 
stant the Arnaout was behind the negro, 
and struck him over the head with his 
gunstock, fetching it down like a sledge- 
hatnmer. The bellowing brute dropped 
in a filthy heap, and lay still amid the 
feet of tJie prancing horses. The Arna- 
out looked at him steadily for an instant, 
and then glanced up with a smile at his 
friend the captain. The latter silently 
returned him the same cruel smile. The 
crowd, which had already begun to press 
forward after the negro, receded again; 
and the travelers, breaking into a gallop, 
were soon out of sight of the gate-way. 

Not until they reached the Kubbet en 
Nazr, one thousand feet abova the plain 
of Damascus, did they make their first 
halt, and-look back at leisure upon the 
fiery, the smoke-raantted, the cruel city, 
stained already with the blood of three 
thousand Christians, and In arms to 
butcher as mimy more. By this time 
DeVries and his original comrades, bar- 
ring, perhaps, the iron-nurved fighter of 
Epirus, were worn out with falii;ue and 
excitement. They had ridden the pre- 
vious day and nearly the entire night, 
and on lop of that hail passed through 
something like a battle. The ladies, and 
that veniTaUe knight errant, Mr. Worm- 
ly, bad se^n less of journeying, hut quite 
as much of watching and worry, and 
were equally exhnusted. There was 
perforce aa hour of dumber, or rather of 
drowsing, in the shadow of the prophet's 
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vaulted monument. Then, rising with a, 
sense of universally broken bones, they 
prei)ared to reaume their long flight lo 

" I fee! as though our colored brother 
had pummeled ma from head to foot," 
observed Wingate. " Misa Grant, we 
Amerieana do quite right in thrashing 
negroes. I wish an able South Carolina 
paddier had our misbelieving friend in 

" Do joii think ihe Arnaout killed 
him? " asked Iri-ne gravely, and with a 
glance of awe at the AlbRaian. 

" I hope BO," aaid DeVries, somewhat 
to her horror. " Wingate, I am ever so 
much obligeil to you for coming on this 
trip," he added. "J ought to have lold 
you 80 before." 

" Don't mention it," smiled Wingate. 
"lam indebted to you for a most in- 
teresling adventure. Wouldn't havo 
missed it for a good deal of money." 

" How can you like it?" stared Irene. 
" I wish we were in Beirut." 

"Wish you were in Americal" ex- 
horted Hubertsen. " Come, Miss Grant, 
just to please me, wish you were in 
Ameriea." 

"1 ought to do a great dea! to please 
you, 1 know," confessed Misa Grant, her 
voice dropping, and perhaps faltering a 
little. "Did yon really come to Damaa- 
cns to fel«h us? How cotild you do it! " 

Wingate qoietly turned his horse, ami 
joined Mrs. Payson; the conversation, 
he delicately perceived, was not for him. 
He was a very sensible, gentlemanly fel- 
low, this wine - bibbing, poker - playing 
lounger, — this minion of a wicked world. 
He need not, however, have stepped 
aside ; there was no possibility of ear- 
nest love-making between oiu" young lady 
ere both too 



and her deliverer; they 
weary in body and anxious 
think muuh of tendernesses. 
Miss Minnie Biffles, too, yi 
ly on hand, all alive at last 
ence of DeVries, andwat^h 
uikdisguisable interest, 
help noting over and over 
did not look at the young 
of anger, but rather with 
pathetic, almoet beseeching 



mind to 

o, was frequent- 
last to the pres- 
.t^hing him with 
Irene could not 
!r again that she 
with eyes 



In the end Hubertsen came lo observe 
that the young maiden was studying. the 
elder one iridefatigably. Ho smiled to 
himself, and still continued to smile, 
clearly uuable to drive away some far- 

" What are you laughing at? " Miss 
Grant finally demanded. 

" I shall have to tell you," he said, 
spurring to one side, and beckoning her 
to follow him. " I was locked up once 
in acemetery with that venerable belle." 

"With/ier."' 

Irene looked a great deal more amazed 
than to Hubertsen seemed natural. 

" Yes, with her," he repeated. " I 
found her, — you must understand that 
she was an old college belle, and hung 
on to the students til! she was well into 
tlie thirties, — ■ I found her putting flow- 
ers on the grave of a classmate. Of 
conrse I stopped to say a word or two. 
She was clever in a sort of way, — a lit- 
tle bookish and a little fliriish, — talke<l 
pretty fairly, in short. Well, time passed, 
and when we got to tlie gate it was shut, 
and there we were. Actually, the police 
had to boost us out with a ladder." 

" 0-hl" said Irene. It was the same 
story, — only, it was not a young girl; 
it was an old one. 

" You can imagine what fuo the fel- 
lows had out of me," continued Hubert- 
sen. "I seriously thought of quitting 
college. I did change my boarding- 
house." 

"What do you mean?" stared the 
young lady, beside herself with curiosity. 
' ' Did she ' ' — 

"Yes, she did," he laughed. " She 
made a great deal out of it. You see, a 
college widow — that "a what we used lo 
call them — is very persevering. I was 
the last of a long line of chaoces, and I 
was considered very precious. Yes, 1 
had to quit my boarding-house, and the 
fellows made life a burden to me." 

"It is too ridiculous," said Irene. 
" I do believe the woman is n't quite 
right about the head. She is i miUena- 

" Oh, very likely. It s quite com 

mon for old belles to turn religionists " 

Tlie student of the SLriptures looked 
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at the student of Balznc with an exprei- 
sion of trouble otoounting to pain. 

" What is tlie matter now? " he in- 
quired, half amu.^cd and half penitent. 

' ' Oh, well, — it 'b of no usa. You have 
n't my opinions. 1 don't like to hear 
j-on allude lightly lo some subjects. But 
I shan't argue the point." 

"You may if j-Qu want to. I am quite 
willing to be brought over to your opin- 
ions, whatever they are." 

"I wish I coulJ fully believe you," 
said Irene; hut really she did not just 
then cnrc much. She was thinking main- 
ly that Mif^B BifHes's story had been near 
akin to h Kb, iind that perhaps the tale 
about Saadawuaat least a little exagger- 

Thia entertaining and cheering reve- 
lation turned out to be the only notable 
Incident of the hegira. It was obvious 
tiiat Mies Minnie BifHcs longect for an 
interview with Hnbertsen DuVriei; but 
tiX in vain she snnbbed Mr. Wormly, and 
rode on in advance, and dropped in the 
Tear; the young man's artfiilness in eva- 
sion iras too muoh for her. Notwiih- 
itandit^ sooie scowling of swarthy Met- 
■wileh, and a niiragic trembling of Bed- 
sween lances on far - away glares of 
hitl-sides, it was an uneventful lligbt. 
" Nothing has happened," repined the 
Jovial WingatB, "but the upsetting of 
my iukhom," — by which he meant his 
flask of arrack. 

On the second day of the sunburned, 
fereriri) push the travelers reached 
Beirut, and separated. The two mis- 
sionary ladies were received into the 
house of " Brother" Pelton. The Bif- 
fles-Wormly innocents made a nest tor 
themselves in the crowded hotid, and 
presently afterward vanished sweetly 
and softly away, no one knows whither. 
Tha young gentlfmen bunked in at the 
consulate ; but they did not resume a life 
of mere Cj^prus wine and poker; gone 
for aye was Mr. Porter Brnsaey. He 
had depiirled. indeed, some weeks pre- 
vious, and pn)bnbly not long after tho 
rejectioB of his s*cond offer of marriage, 
which occurred, one dimly remembers, 
by letter. The post was alreaiiy in the 
hands of a sucurs^or, — a gtntU 



cially fitted for it by character and lin- 
guistic acquirement, whose nnme will 
long be treasured by the American mis- 

"1 am sorry oor old wheel-horse of 
polities has cantered off," waa Wingate's 
comment. " lie was four times as en- 
tertaining as a gentleman and a scholar- 
Beirut is a dull hole witliout him." 

" A place often palls on a second vis- 
it," said DeVries. "1 have noiieed 
diat a dozen times. It 's like reopening 
a bottle of champt^ne." 

But the two youngsters called at the 
Peltons, and there they got involved in 
a series of philanthropies, discovering 
therein a joy beyonll revelry. They 
found Irene, Mrs. Payson, Mrs. Pelton, 
Rufka, and the queenly Mirta distribut- 
ing rations and clothing to a pitiable 
host of refugees from the mountains. It 
was frightful to look upon the wounds, 
the fdtb, the rags, the haggardness, and 
the hunger. The young gentlemen took 
hold of the problem in such ways as 
they could; and I have reason to believe 
that it cost them smartly, both in toil 
and in piastres. 

This huge labor of ameliorating the 
wretcLedncss of ten thousand (eventual- 
ly twenty-seven thousand) cripples, wid- 
ows, orphnnB, and beggared men bo occu- 
pied time and thought that other mat- 
tera remained for a while as if they had 
been foi^ttcn. DeVries and Irene saw 
very little of each other except in the 
engrossing company of misery. 

"Where is Saada?" he once in- 
quired of Bufka. 

" She is gone to Abeih," replied tho 
shy girl, without looking at him. " She 
was not well, and thej sent her to the 



her?" 

But Rnfka would only tell him that 
Saadn was feverish; and so the subject 
passed away. There were plenty of 
other sick peojile lo think of, who indeed 
would hardly let him think of anything 
eUe. Meantime he admired Irene be- 
yond measure, and more and more from 
day to day. He had come to (uku a kind 
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of ownership in ber, and to be glad be- 
cause she was useful and lovely to oth- 
ers. 

**T think you are charming/* he at 
last said to her, as she lay, one sultry 
afternoon, on a mukaad, worn out with 
her charitable industry. 

** Oh, don't say such things," she 
smiled. **I don't deserve them. Be- 
sides, it seems as if you were not in ear- 
nest." 

He sat still, looking at her tranquilly, 
and with much pleasure in the survey. 
He liked to gaze on her now by the five 
minutes together. She lay silent, her 
eyes frequently turning to his face, and 
once or twice she smiled confidingly in 
response to his steady regard. 

What did she think of him ? Well, 
his journey to Damascus on her account, 
and his courajje and management in 
bringing her out of that frightful city, 
had produced a strong impression upon 
her. It seemed to her, to use a vague 
phrase which is widely expressive, that 
something had happened which "made 
a great difference." They two were not 
the same to each other that they had 
been previously. They were no longer 
acquaintance, — no longer even mere 
friends; they were different, if not more. 
It was of no use to strive to put away 
this feeling; it was always present, and 
always drawing her near to him. Be- 
yond this she believed, or hoped, that 
she had not gone. 

After a long, long pause, — but not 
an embarrassing one to either of them, 
— the young man added, "But, Irene, 
I am quite in earnest." 

The speech struck her with great 
power, mainly because he had called her 
Irene, and that for the first time. She 
was so moved that she made no reply, 
though she continued to look at him fix- 
edly. 

" I am entirely in earnest when I call 
you charming," he resumed, gravely. 
** I believe, in truth I know, that I like 
you very much, — better than anybody 
else in the world." 

Irene was really startled now, thrilled 
in every nerve and artery, shaken all at 
once to her very soul. Could it be that 



he would say anything more? Was she 
to be called on immediately to decide the 
great question between duty and feel- 
ing ? How should she answer him ? Oh, 
if he would wait, would only pause for a 
minute or two, and give her a chance to 
think! But he did not tarry; he pushed 
on like a conqueror ; almost, she felt, like 
a tyrant. 

** I think, Irene, that you ought to love 
me in return," he continued. ** What 
do you think? " 

It seemed to her in that instant that it 
was impossible for her to say anything 
but "Yes." 

But just then there was a noise at the 
door, and then a masculine step strode 
across the stone flooring, and then Mr. 
Payson stood before them. Irene sprang 
up from the mukaad and flew to greet 
him, with a cry of gladness. She was 
never more rejoiced in her life than at 
that moment. • Here was the implicitly 
trusted adviser who would tell her with 
almost divine authority whether she 
might accept or must reject the man 
whom she held dearest in all the world. 



XXXV. 

There was a swift gathering of the 
family; the Peltons and Mrs. Payson 
rushed into the hall; it was a very joy- 
ous greetinor. 

Mr. Payson, all dusty and sun-scorched 
as he was from his long ride through the 
Syrian summer, briefly and quietly nar- 
rated his adventures after he had been 
left in bloody Damascus. Of his own 
perils he made but few words, as was his 
modest custom. Of the scenes of slaugh- 
ter and ravage in the cruel city he spoke 
more at length, and with tremulous feel- 
ing. 

" I understand that Abd el Kader and 
his Algerines toiled nobly to check the 
massacre," said Mr. Pelton. " Is that 
true?" 

Raising his hands, as if calling Heav- 
en to attest his sincerity, Payson replied 
solemnly, while a tear rolled down his 
thin cheek, " I believe that the true love 
of God and of man is in the hearts of 
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tnanj- Moslems. T believe fliat many a 
Christian atanda lower beCofe the throne 
of mercy Uibd does that unbeliever. If 
ever I, uoworthy as I am, ehould enter 
the great city of refuge, I shall expect 
lo meet there Abd el Kader, jnstified by 
B Redeemer whom he knows not." 

Then Mrs. Fayson and Irene led biin 
lo his room, where he might wash away 
the grime of his journey, together with 
that sublime Cliristian tear of admira- 
tion for A most noble Moslem- 
Mr. Pelton, who had been affected but 
not convinced, turned to UeVries, and 
shook his silyer-gray head solemnly. 

" That 's just like dear Brother Pay- 
son," he murmured. "Altogether too 
element, — altogether too hasty about 
ojiening the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven. Before you offerpardon to the 
sinner, you must bHng him f^ly on h>9 
knees, — muel roll him in the dust, sirl " 

Remembering, as we afiettionately do, 
that the young man was anxiously wait- 
ing to know whether Irene would love 
him or not, we can perliaps pai'don him 
for not taking interest enough in the sub- 
ject to make reply. 

Meantime the youug lady had not only 
followed Mr. Fnyson into his room, but 
had sent Mrs. Payson out of it. 

" I want to see him," she whispered, 
her face crimson with blushes, " I want 
to ask him a question." 

The good lady divined the topic of 
the query, and without a word returned 
meekly into the hall, holding up both 
her hands in spirit, and filled with joy 
unspeakable. Since she had fairly giv- 
en up her doctor for DeVries, she had 
longed with all her heart Ihat (he latter 
should be loved, as well as that he should 
love. The glance of sympathy and of 
tender well-wishing which she now bent 
upon him was so fervent that even he 
noted it, absorbed as he was. Excepting 
the saints, there was nothing in the world 
so beautiful to her eyes, so worthy of 
kiadliness and even of reverence, as a 
fine young man who wanted to marry. 
She Bat down by Hubertsen; she talked 
with an unwonted facility and charm; 
she really kept his attention for the one 
minute that was necessary. 
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In the mean while Irene was putting 
her momentous question to her friend 
and counselor. 

" Mr. DeVrieshas spoken to me," she 
whispered, coming close to him, with a 
face which bad suddenly turned white. 

Then there was a short silence, while 
PnyKon kindly gaaed upon her, and mar- 
veled what this thing might be. 

" About what, dear child V " he asked. 
But a sudden light fell upon his mind, 
and he instantly added, with grave ten- 
derness, "Is it, perchance, aboat mnr- 






s face; he 



There was no glc 
would deeply regret, no doubt, i 
her from the mission; but he was far too 
Bweet-bearted aud sympathetic to dwell 
upon that now. 

" I think so," hesitated Irene. " He 
has asked me to love him." 

' ' And do j'ou ? ' ' 

" Yes, sir," whispered Irene, putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

" Why, then, my child — But some- 
thing stands in the way. Are you think- 
ing of duty? " 

" I couid give up my work bore, if 
that must be," said Irene, removing her 
handkerchief, and looking appealingly in 
his eyes. " But there is another thought. 
There is that text, Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers. You 
know that Mr. DeVries is not one of us." 

" Irene, it would be better if he were 
one of ns," returned the clergyman, 
gravely. " It would be better for you, 
ajd ioenpressibly better for him. Yet 
it is not my duty to conceal from you the 
true meaning of that passage which has 
tormented so many sincere souls. The 
unbelievers whom ihe apostle there men- 
tions were idolaters; the infidels were 
those who rejected Chi'istianity and wor- 
shiped the gods of heathen Corinth. 
The whole context shows this. I am 
sure of it." 

" Then " — gasped Irene, her whole 
countenance suddenly alight with joy, 
and with wonder also that joy should be 
found possible. 

" Then go to him and answer him as 
your heart dictates," he replied. " An- 
swer him — whatever your decision may 
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be — in all gratitude and kinilliaesB. lie 
deserves it." 

There was do need of this ailj oral ion. 
Slie vas in the gro^test possible hasLii to 
ehow all the lovingnesa Ihnt was in her 
heart. It did not occur to her that there 
was something child-like and perhaps 
langhablu in the nIertni'BS with which she 
hastpned btu-k to tho hall, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pulton had already van- 
ished, possilily through the power of 
some spell multered by Mrs. Pa/Bon. 
That lady also rose, at sight oE hor 
young friend, and retired aa if before a 
Bupernntoral being. The two lovers were 
alone in the broad radiance and languid 
breath of the comandaloon. Irene came 
straight to DeVries, put out both her 
hands, looked imploringly in hia fa^e, 
na if she were begging hiin to be merci- 
ful, and said in a tremulous whisper, 
" Did you ask me to love you? I do. I 

And then — we need not repeat the 
old, easily guessed dialogue — they were 
betrothed man iitid wife. Tlia story of 
their Oriental acquaintance and wooings 
and wiunings has been told and is done. 
It is permissible, however, to say a word 
about the marriage and the Bubsequent 
history of hi'ro and heroine, as well as of 
the other personages. The wedding took 
place at the Payson house, after Mrs. 
KilHan DeVries, of Albany, had been 
duly informecl of the engagement, and 
bad replied with an outpouring of glad- 
ness and devout gratitude, saying among 

■ other things, "I am rejoioed beyond 
■measure that you have taken a mission- 
ary girl; and now, if you will l>ecome a 
■missionary yourself, I will go to Syria 

and Hve with you." 

But Ilubiirtsun could not do that; he 
was in the han<)s of the Pliilistines. 
There was further digging, tbis time at 
'Gttllt and Ekron, with Irene always at 
hand, keeping house in a t«nt and very 
happy. I believe that nothing of impor- 
tance was spaded up, and that the His- 
tory of the Philistines remained unwrit- 
ten. What finally turned DeVriea from 
his excavations was tho continued thunder 

■ of that great strife which for nearly four 
years desolated his native land. He came 
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wisely and valiantly, and gave his wife 
reason to glory in hia fume and titles. 
But really this part of hia life belongs to 
the history of hia country. 

Saaii a remained on the mountain until 
she had recovered her alrenglh and bloom 
and gayety. Among the bridal presents 
there was a retii'ule of silk and gold em- 
broidery, which was the work of her small, 
taper fingers. She never hud an inter- 
view with DeVries until she liad meas- 
urably buried all throbbing remembrance 
of him in the dark eyes of a handsome 
young doctor, one of tlie native gradu- 
ates of the mi)^sion seminary. The man 
who had thrine kissed her sent her a 
wediiing present which made Mr. Pel- 
ton fear lest the glory of the things of 
this world should interfere with her 
spiritual welfai-e. It was Mra. Hubert- 
sen DeVries who selected this extrava- 
gant gift, and who added to it one of the 
sweetest letters of congratulation imag- 
inable. Mr. DeVries not only paid the 
bill cheerfully, but grumbled a little be- 

Dr. Marklin went home on sick leave 
of absence just before the marriage of 
his heroine. He seemed much broken 
at the time; hut in a year he returned, 
spliced and mended. Mra. Payson never 
dared to mention to Mrs. Macklin (who 
was quite a young lady, just out of South 
Hadley School) that she bore a notiue- 
ahle resemblance to a former teacher in 
llie mission. But her interior light told 
her that the doctor had been captivated 
fay a likeness. 

It must not be forgotten that among 
the guests at the DeVries wedding was 
a large American family, of which the 
mother made herself memorable by the 
following remarks ; " We wre on the way 
back to Vermont, you see; and you won't 
wonder when you go to Jerusalem your- 
selves, for it 'a out oF the question to lead 
a spiritual life where there are so many 
insecta oF one kind and another, and, aa 
Mr. Brann says, no man can look up to 
God in a right spirit when ho 's bitten 
from head to foot." 

Dr. Macklin, the Peltona, the Kirk- 
woods, and the Paysons remained in 
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Syria. I believe that Mr. Pelton won 
the fame of being the grealeat man, so 
far as fame can be Jispenaed hv scholnra 
and Oriental societies. But from Fay- 
son, at! through his modest, holy life, 
there exhaled an odor of EweetneEK and 
love which made him dear Ui every one 
who kaeti him, no matter of wliat nuture 
or pursuit, no matter o£ what creed. 

Wingate disappeared, as travelers do. 
I presume that, wherever he went, he 
fhowefl ability to take care of himself, 
and copiously enjoyed the gifts of Prov- 
idence. With Mr. Porter Braasey De- 
Vries chanced to meet during liis uiireer 
in the nrmy. 

" Glad to see you aRain," said the 
ex-consul, shaking iiands with the grip 
of a knight in steel gauntlets. " We 've 
both bad nomi'thing happen to us since 
the old Syrian times, have n't vre? Hera 
yon are a general, and 1 'm in Congress." 
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General DaVrios expressed satiafat'- 
tion in the Honorable liraseey's Buccess, 
and there was a brief conversation of a 
friendly and patriotic nature. 

" Let's see — you married Uiss Grant 
— did n't you?" the legislator finally 
inqiiii-ed, his eye wandering. 

"Yes," said DeVries. "My wife 
remembura you with kinilness," he atld- 
ed, with that compassion which a man 
who has won a prize feela for a man who 
lost it. 

" Does she? " answered Mr. Brassey, 
coloring with ploasure. " Tell her that 
I am very much obliged lo her. Give 
her my very best respeets, general — 



Ah- 



well!' 



There he stopped; it was mora deli- 
cate not to niiy it; even Mr. Braaaey could 
fee! that. UeVrii;8 understood him all 
the aoene, and gave him a kindly press- 
ure of the hand, and so they parted. 
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r feature in contem- 
porary KnglUh literature is the number 
of female writers. In looking through 
a London pablisher's catalogue, one is 
struck with the Urge proportion of books 
by women and with the diversity of their 
topics. Works of (iclion are nutorally 
in the majority, but theology, morals, 
scicn<«, political economy, heUts-letlres, 
education, art in its countless branches, 
— including household decorations, brie- 
abrac, diina, and lace, — travels, cook- 
ery, are to be found on the list; indeed, 
one might go on until the aubjects on 
wliiuh books have ever been written were 
exhausted. The tables of contents of 
tlie leading magazines and reviews bear 
witness to the fame literary copartner- 
ship of the Bi-xes in Great Britain ; in 
the Conlemjiorary and Tbeologicat re- 
views and the Nineteenth Century some 
of the articles with the most serious titlea 
are by women. Strange to say, poetry 



is conspicuous by its absence from the 
list; among all the new books by women 
mentioned by the Spectator and Satur- 
day Review for April and May, ihere 
\» but one volume of verses, and the same 
lack is to be observed in the periodical 

It has befallen me lately to read sev- 
eral of the new hooka by Englishwom- 
en. Notwithstanding extrenie variety 
of subject and style, and a great differ- 
ence between the writora themselves, 1 
have been impressed by a sort of family 
likeness, a certain similarity of tone, 
which runs through them. The reader's 
mind gradually catchea it, and the peni- 
sal of each luavea him at the same pilch. 
The hooka were ehosvn at random, in 
search of enlertainmenl only; they all 
produced mentnl fatigue. This seemed 
so singular that I hare tried to arrive at 
the causes of the uniform effect, and (o 
discover the key-note of the monototious 
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lin into which the 
cliivereBt EngliBhwomen tall, no matter 
whttt their Iheme may bo. !□ order to 
lualce the experiment tiurly, I have taken 
among the latest publications those nhich 
differ most in every esseDtial, and which 
have re({eived moat notice from the En- 
glish press. 

To hegin with, there must he a bt^licf 
prevalent among English people, espe- 
ciallj women, that everyhoily can and 
should write a book, and that in order 
to do BO it is onlj needfal to write En- 
glish with tolerable correctness. lo de- 
fault of everything else, they give us au- 
tobiographv: they may call it travels, 
letters from Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
Australia, but it is io reality only per- 
sonal recol lee lions. There is bo pre- 
tense of offering anything new, interest- 
ing, amusing, or instructive. When a 
fine lady takes up the pen, slie seems to 
think that the mere condescension of ad- 
dressing the public is sufficient to en- 
title her to a hearing. No incident is 
too insignificant, no detail is too dry, for 
her pages. Queen Victoria's Jonmey 
in the Highlands is the type of this class 
of book: " Tuesday, August 30th. We 
heard, to onr great distress, that we had 
only gone fifty-eight miles since eight 
o'clock last night. How annoying and 
provoking this is ! We remained on deck 
all day, lying on sofas; the sea was very 
rough towards evening, and I was very 
ill. Wb reached Flamborough Head, 
on Ihe Yorkshire coast, by half past 
five." A royal record of this sort may 
have set the fashion. A queen's daily 
life may he supposed to interest her sub- 
jects and many people besides. I have 
heard Americans speak with surprise and 
contempt of the taste; hut although I 
cannot read H. B. M. 's hooks myself, 
curiosity nbout the lives of royal people 
seems to me a natural instinct. I'heir 
peculiar education, their historical posi- 
tion, their influence over the destiny of 
nations and the working of the world, 
the extraordinary ordeals and reverses 
to which they are liable, constitnte for 
them a life apaj't, and muke the most 
commonplace of them, both snperftcially 
and in triusicalty, unlike mortals of lower 



rank. It is this unlikencss and their 
double life ns public personages and pri- 
vate tndividQals which give intert^st to 
their daily actions and impressions; one 
wishes to know how llie elements and 
accidents of our common yxisience look 
to tliuse who see thern at so different an 
angle from ourselves. But when per- 
sons of leas degree give us the chronicle 
of their diurnal sayings and doings, and 
the picture of their private life, it is 
hard to guess what satisfaction can be 
found in the revelation either by reader 

Lady Anne Slant's book,' which, 
strange to say, cumes under this head, 
has a nunibcr of cstrinsio advantages to 
recommend it to lie genera! reailer. In 
the first place, notwithstanding the prec- 
edents of Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Lady EllenhoroDgb , it is a ni:w and start- 
ling feat for an English lady to travel 
with the Bedouins; then it is a fine thing 
for a civilized woman to be able to ride 
BO far, tJ] fast so long, and to make no 
fuss about that or anytliing; besides 
which, it sticks several feathers in the 
cap of an author to he able to furnish 
the maps and illustrations for her work, 
and tlie musical annotations of the aoDgs 
which she hears. But these adveoCitioui 
glories must be put out of sight in oriti- 
[he book, for although Lady Anne 
full credit tor tliem, they are 
not literary merits. The chapters are 
embellished by quotations, chiefly from 
Shakespeare, who is compelled to stand 
sponsor for the sins of a whole posterity 
of scribblers. English people of the 
]iresunt day are over-fond of quotation, 
and aptness has little to do with their 
choice; extracts are put at Uio bead or 
foot of the pages without much more 
regard for fitness than when a savage 
pulls a cocked hat or a pair of top-boots 
over his war.patnt and tattooing. The 
chapter which records the Blunts' short 
and uneventful stay at Aleppo is head- 
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It IB surprising, as Shakespeare is al- 
ways there to draw upon, to find two or 
three chHphirs witliout a. qiiotatioii, and 
it pvea the reader a [nouientary sense 
of mortification for the author and edit- 
or; but the omiseion is evidently due to 
the Sne carelessness which pervades the 
whole perforcuance. Lady Anne's En- 
glish is very good as far as it goes; her 
stock of words is Bm»li, and belonga to 
the YOuabutary of May Fair; slie does 
not use elaog, but " honest," " merry," 
" tiresome," " nice," and " nasty " are 
made to serve on all occasions. She lias 
words enough for her ideas, however; 
one runs against the fences of her mind 
n every direction. The Bliints are no 
Gookneys; they are not even the pro- 
verbial British traveler who carries his 
bath-tub to the top oF the Iliinalayns, 
ftnd strews Sahara with faottlca of Bass's 
ale and Worcestershire sauce. They 
lived, moved, ate, and slept like the 
children of the wilderness. They were 
in Acaliia instead of at Nice or Pan, or 
vp the Nile to escape from convention- 
ality and the " chains of Europe; " yet 
they apply English testa, and those of a 
ftactioa of English society, to the man- 
ners and customs of the desert. They 
Bpoakof one Arab as" rude," ^ that i«, 
uncivil; o[ others as "bores;" and of 
" iheMonyajaand their sheik as the very 
nicest people this side of the Euphrates." 
They constantly repeat that they like ' 
the desert frei-doin; yet, as usual with 
their nation, the freedom is only for 
themselves. Mr. Blunt meets a party 
of Arabs whose looks he does not like, 
and aalca them [leremptorily " who they 
are, and what they are doing there." So 
mocil for the inhabilanls of t)ie coun- 
try; the rulers are treated in the same 
way whenever they hsvo not force on 
their side. When the Blunts took up 
thdr quarters for the night at a Turkish 
gnard-house, thereby claiming protec- 
tion and hospitality, they sent the mudir 
to the right about with the simple com- 
ment, " The officitdfl are all oUke, and 
we are tired of them." It never once 
occur* lo Lady Anne that she and her 
husband are intruders and interlopers. 
This is a touch of caste. A French- 
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man, not long ago, brou<;ht honia an 
amusing story from the East, which he 
pretends to have got from a dervishi 
whenever a traveler approaches a well 
in the desert he hears from afar a terri- 
ble hubbub, which turns out to he a 
Russian and an Englishman quarreling 
for possession, while the real owner 
stands aloof throwing stones at them 
both, in hopes of driving them away. 

The exhibition which Lady Anne 
gives of the mental attitude of a well- 
born English man and woman towards 
their fellow-beings is more curious than 
auy of her adventures, but her mode of 
telling her story is still more odd. The 
book is made up from her journal, and 
consists for the most part in extracts 
from it. The ditfuseness is excessive, 
and there is hardly an attempt at com- 
pression. This defect appears on the 
first page; " We were recommended to 
take in Constantinople on our nay, and 
to consult tiie British ambassailor there. 
Or, on second thoughts, we might call 
on Sir Henry himself, who was in Lon- 
don, and would be snro to pay all pos- 
sible attention to our inquiries. From 
bis long residence at Bagdad, he would 
be the fittest person to advise us. Sir 
Henry, to whom >ViUrtd sent in his 
card, received liisijiidi courtesy." The 
whole stj^ry^ tola with the same pro- 
lixity. >V^*"ear one day whiU they 
meanvf^n the next; on the morrow 
wbtittwrthcy did or did not do it; on 
the third how well it was that they had 
done it, and wherefore, or what it would 
have been better to do instead, and why. 
Such a mode of narration might have 
value and possibly interest in a hicter- 
ieid work, — in the account of a decisive 
campaign or an important parliamentary 
session ; but when the whole quustion 
is whether Lady Anne and Mr. Blunt 
shall start on a juurnuy on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, ride their camels in the 
morning and their horses in the after- 
noon, or vice iieria, and whether every 
silly report of the Arabs and Turks be 
true or false, the tale bitcanies inexpress- 
ibly tedious. No detail of tlicir own ar- 
rangements Is suppressed, — " Wilfrid's 
card " is one of a pack; but sllcsof tran»- 
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near)/ total want of humor prerent hur 
conrej'ing her impressione to the reader- 
She IB full of xpirit, but her words are 
tame; we sometimes uuderslaod what 
etie has suen or ft-lt, we never see or fuel 
it. Her firet and aliooBl oiily good bit 
ot word-painting ot-cuw at the approach 
to Bni^dad: " At last tlie city of the Ca- 
liphs loomed throiiah the driving rain, — 
a grimy and eqimliil line of innd houses 
rising out of a sea of mud. Even tbe 
palm groves looked draggled, anil tbe 
Tigris had that bojielues look a river 
puts on in the rain. . . . The walls have 
been pulled down, and une enters bj 
scrambling over the mounds of mbbiBh 
where tliey once stood, and then cross- 
ing an intermediate epuice of broken 
ground, given over to dogs and jnukals, 
anil gradually abandoned by tlie town 
Bs it liHB shrunk butk from its old cir- 
cuit, like a withered nut inside the shell. 
One Bees at once that Bagdad is a city 
long past its pnme, a lean and slippered 
pantaloon, its hoae a world too wide for 
lis shrunk shanks. WitbtD there is little 
to remind one of the days of its great- 
ness. The houses are low and mean 
and built of mud, the streets narrow 
am] unpaved as those of any Mesopota- 
mian village. There are no opi^n spacesi 
or fountains, or large mosques, or impos- 
ing buildings. The minarets are few 
and of inconsidL-rable height, and the 
Ijaiaars without lifo or sign ot prosper- 
ity. No caravana crowd the gates, and 
hanlly a camel is to be met with in the 
streets. The rich merchant, like the Ca- 
liph, the calender, and all the rest, aecms 
to hare disappeared. J don't know how 
it is, but these signs of decay affect me 
disagreeably. Bagdad has no right to 
he anything but prosperous, and stripped 
of its wealth is uninteresting, — a color- 
less Eastern town, and nothing more. 
The feature of Bagdad is ot course the 
river — the Tigris -i-on which it stands, 
and that is still beautifid. On either 
bank, above and hi'low the town, them 
is a dense grove of palm-trues with gar- 
dens under them, making an agreeable 
approach for traielera who come by wa- 
ter, and setting off tbe yellow mud houses 
to their best advantngc. Some of these 
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cendent beauty or antiquity, and the 
strangest and most suggestive customs, 
are dismissed with a sentence, — "No 
doubt many other people have described 
this." Liidy Anne, to make amends, gives 
her readers in full what other travelers 
have thought it unnecessary to mention. 
The Bclgravian habit of iqind betrays it- 
self al^D in the tendency to talk of every- 
body and everything connected even 
momentarily with one's self as of con- 
sequence and notoriety. We have to 
hear at the utmost length of the squab- 
bles of desert tribes with unknown names 
and no fixed abode, — clans aa shifting 
and indiscriminate as the sands. We are 
bewildered by a new Antipholus and 
Dromio multiplication of names: " Our 
Faris, who is not nt all the same" as 
Paris Ibn Mohammeil, Mohammed El 
Faris, or Naif Ibn Fai-is, all of whom, 
however, are seen or heard of, and make 
a fine eonfnsion of dramalii peraorux with 
other Mohammeds, MahomeLs, Mah- 
moiids, Ahmets, and Akhmets. 

Lady Anne's style has a queer con- 
TBrsational simplicity, like that of an 
uncultivated person. Her diffuseness is 
connected with this, and so are her odd, 
abrupt, shortsighted summaries. Her 
pages overflow with sentences like the 
following, which resemble a child's or 
a peasant's way of talking, or unedu- 
cated people's triek of talking to them- 
selves: " Now r return to my journal; " 
" Now I must leave off ; " "I will de- 
scribe the visit; " " I will try and de- 
icribe the view;" "Here I was inter- 
rupted; " " Colonel Nixon has givemis 
much valuable information about the 
population, history, and general affairs 
of the town, some of which, at the risk 
of being dull, I think I ought lo put 
down. It appears that Bagdad," etc. 
Then follow two pages of history and 
statistics which might bo written either 
for a child or by a child. She is in- 
credibly prosaic and matter of fact, and 
nnfortunatfily has no gift either of nar- 
ration or description ; (he latter want is 
11 very strange one in a writer who can 
sketch. She by no means lacks the 
sense of the beautiful or the ridiculous, 
yet her total absen 
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are picturesquely built and cheerful 
euDugh, with hilt of terrace ttod orange- 
treea in front of them; but thejare pretty 
rather than imposing, And there is an 
entire absBnce of really large buildinga, 
or even of imporlitnt gronpa of hoiiseii, 
while the flatneai of the hiinlts and the 
want of Btreetelemlini; down to the river 
present one's getting Niiy idea of the 
depth of the eity boyond. The Tigris it- 
self is a noble river, (lowing at this time 
of tbu year in a rapid, turbid streaiii, and 
with a breadth of perhaps three hundred 
yarda. The houses come tlosu down to 
the water's edge, nnd there are boats 
and barges on it, giving it altogether n 
rather gny appearnnce; but theie iiro 
DO bridges but a single one of boats, 
«Weh most of the lime we have been 
here has been taken awny in anticipa- 
tion of a flood." 

He description of El Ilaildr is per- 
haps the blankest picture of a series 
which might have been so splendid and 
striking. This ii a mined and deserted 
town, of Greek origin and about the date 
of Palmyra, belonging, no doubt, to thnt 
period of the decadence of Rome when 
the costly self-indulgence of ber degen- 
erate and unremerabcred CaiBars strewed 
the desert with palaces, temples, and 
gardens, the courts of luxury, art, and 
leariung. Remnunta and tniccs abound 
of the ancient glory and bi'auty of El 
Haddr arntdst the ilevastatinns of con- 
quest, time, earthquakes, neglect, and 
the aweet encroach men Is of nature, cov- 
ering what is intact ai mull as what is 
defaced with grass and flowers. " Wb 
have been spending the day at £1 Haddr, 
and have been far more interested than 
we thought to be," begins Lady Anne; 
" we were surprised to find a renJIy lar^e 
city in tolerable preservation." She 
letls us that the desert here might be 
mistaken for one of the turfy downs of 
Wiltshire, but there are tulips, stouks, 
marigolds in the grass, " and paatures 
sufficient for twice the number of flocks 
there are lo eat it; and the ruins rise 
out of a bodof ^Teenjlike ruins preserved 
for ornamental purposes in England, , . . 
The moldings and architraves of the 
door-ways [in the palace] are carefully 



executed and very beautiful. They 
would make beautiful chimney-pieces, if 
one could get them to England. . . . 
One room would pass without much com- 
ment in London as a dining-room." 

The Biunta did not meet with many 
actual adventures, but tbey were con- 
stantly encountering strange and peril- 
ous situations and startling incidenis, 
such as the attack on the Arab cump 
where thej were sojourning by a hostile 
Bibe. Lady Anne takes those things 
Tcry coolly, and recites them briefly ; one 
is forced to admire her duuntlesa nerve, 
her freedom from exaggeration or love of 
the marvelous. On the other hand, were 
Ihcy told with more animation, they 
would bu more exciting lo the reader. 
There is ample material for a lively, pict- 
uri'situe, even an engrossing book. The 
story of the chieftain Abd Ul Kerim, 
which is scattei'ed about in different and 
distant chapters, when tacked together is 
as romantic as a play of Victor Hugo's, 
with the power of nature and truth be- 
sides. The vicissitudes of the brigand 
Curro are very amusing and drauiatio: 
" M^rimdo would have made a good 
story out of Ibis," observes Lady Anne, 
undisturbed by her own inability to do 
60. The dead, matter-of-fact manner of 
repeating extraordinary events some- 
times enhances their effect, like our 
American bstboi or anti-elimux, but in 
her case the eSeot is often evidently un- 
intended by the writer. 

Thus Laily Anne pushes through her 
long and hazanlous equestrian journey, 
~- through scenes such as inspired the 
pen and pencil of Froinentin, and asso- 
ciations which would bintlle the soul of 
Dean Stanley, — lier fancy unmoved by 
the dangers, tlie beauty, the suggestions, 
of the way. When one bears in mind 
her field and mode of travel, her own 
advantages and acquirements, the wealth 
of novelty and iticideiii in her hand, the 
book she has produced is amaiingly dull 
and dry. And there are four hundred 
and forty-five pages ()f itl Only an Kn- 
gliahwoman could be content to offer to 
little to the public, and in such bulk, un- 
der Bucb a title. The carelessness with 
which the book is made up matches thai 
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rest. There is no attempt at arrange- 
ment or abridgment; obvious miatskes 
are (;orrected hy fuot-notes, instead of 
being rectified in the text. There are 
otherpointBia the volume which it would 
be unfair to pass in entire silence; the 
strongly-marked figures o[ sundry strange 
people whose paths cross hers, and whom 
we aee diet inetly, thanks to Lady Anne'a 
minute and lietsiled record of their in- 
tercoursi: ; lierown feata of Loracmansliip 
and htiroiein. But I do not pause upon 
these, nor upon some less pleasant aspects 
of her expedition, because I am consid- 
ering the book as a literary performance. 
In thia ligbt I can discover but two good 
qualities: First, that through lier repe- 
tition and multiplication of particulars 
the reader comes at length to share her 
life and follow her footsteps as one 
could not do in a more succinct and 
rapid narrative; and when the Bedouins 
cross the landscape we can count the 
bands of the patriarchal proceaaion, the 
vanguard of armed horsemen, the cam- 
els hearing the women and children with 
the tents and houaehold stuff, the youth 
□n foot with dogs and donkeys, the 
docks and herda bringing up the rear; 
and WB are reminded (although Lady 
Anne is not) of the meeting of Jacob 
and Esau. Secondly, the plain English, 
the simple, straightforward, unaffected 
style, produce the impression of good- 
breeding, in spite of the coarseness of 
choosing such a journey, with its risks 
and exposures, and the relapse into bar- 
barism in these English people which 
seems like a reaction from over-civiliza- 
tion; there is a frank, fearless, natnral 
tone which we can fancy to be the echo 
of the writer'^ voice. It is a lady's book, 
beyond a doubt. 

By mere chance, the day I finished 
Lady Anne Blum's book I tools up Mrs. 
Fattison's.i The two are as great a con- 
trast in style as they are in Biibject. 
Mrs. Pattison has not the accent of May 
Fair; her language \s not even English, 
but the modern lingua Franca which 
distinguishes the diHoipies of the Neo- 
Renaissanee. So much Ima been so well 

' The Hntaiimvi of Atl in Pmnri. Bj Mm. 
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said about this school that peraons who 
do not know it by its fruits in art, letters, 
dress, and morals are referred to Mr. 
Mallock'a New Republic, to the Monks of 
Tlielema, and to an eAcellent essay called 
Thoughts of a Country Critic, which ap- 
peared in the Cornbill Magazine early in 
the year 1615. It is painful to be forced 
to admit that Mr. Ruskin, who has eo- 
ricbed English literature with passages 
of unsurpassed eloquence, and, in spite 
of prejudice and paradox, with the first 
great art criticism in the language, is the 
inventor of thia manner of writing. — ^the 
poetical and vaticinatory moiie of treat- 
ing of every-dflj matters. It is to be 
found in the perfection of it.i beauty and 
force in Modem Painters, the Seven 
Lamp*, and Stones of Venice. It runs 
mad or driveh in his later pamphleta, 
and is not in (he least caricatured by the 
discourse of Mr. Herbert in the New 
Republic. But it is to his imitators that 
we owe the corruption of tlie vernacular 
which puts " brilliance " for " brillian- 
cy," "indenture" for "indentation," 
"to differentiate" for "to mark the 
difference," "to retjuisilion " for "to 
make requisition," etc. 

The charaeteristin of Lady Anna 
Blunt's style is simplicity, of Mrs. Ps^ 
tison'a aSectation. There is a parade 
of calling things by their names, yet 
nothing is said naturally. Her aen- 
tences are cumbersome, ill'turned, over- 
loaded, reminding one of the worst ar- 
chitectural productions of the period she 
ia writing about. Now and then there 
are queer breaks into a colloquial tone, 
but I am unable to aay whctln:r these 
are momentary slips from a high horse, 
or only another form of affectation; in 
view of her preference for "carv«n " to 
" carved," " wrought " to " worked," 
and similar manneriatna, it seems proba- 
ble that they are accidental. Mrs. Pat- 
tison has an affection for certain forms 
of speech; she likes to say " men " in- 
stead of people, — " men still thought; " 
fur she cannot mean that women did 
not think. " Fit " is a pet word with 
her, and she wears out its fovce by con- 
stant ut«: " For lo him the forms of 
classic work were not the rigid espres- 
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lioD of absolute riiluB, to be got by heart 
and repeated ia timid obediuDco; they 
meant only increaeed resource. Aod 
though he does not heEitate to make va- 
riations which are adajitations to the 
fit fulfillment of his immediate purpoEGi 
yet wht^never he has reuugtiized, 03 in 
the proportions of the orders, a porfeo- 
not to be touched without Eeiir, he 
respects it with scrupulous revurenoe." 
" Fit fulfillment! " — tulfiliment alone 
ma» enough. Mrs. Puttison hiia n fatal 
I weakness for adjoctivitg and epithets; if 
one of her ndiiiirers would do her the 
' service of etrikinn; the supcrHiious words 
I koai her proof, after the famous exam- 
1 pie of Alfred de Miissctwilh the first 
I P*K^ '^^ Indiana, it would be a benefit to 
[ wllhor and reader. 

Anotlier form of her affeolatinn is to 
[ Bpeilk of common thini;s in higb-llown 
phrases. Of Duvet's engraving of Henri 
' IL ebe says : '' The knees of the prince 
« bare even as the knees of the impc- 
I rial Soman statues are bared." Tbeo 
% is the affectation of elegance and 
tnesa of (ouch: "Reproductions of 
tUs group [Pilon's Graces] have been 
a wherever cheap French casts and 
bnMues penetrate. The Graces of Ger- 
main ^loa bcHT clocks, vases, lamps, 
and to all graceful Crifiing tbey lend 
themwlves wiih Gat-e." But Mrs. Patti- 
«on hai agrnud manner, which sbo aa- 

pieture entitled Eva Prima Pandora: 
"Ere, the fertile motber of nations, the 
loarce of all life, — in her the manifold 
foMea of nature herself are emboilled. 
All desirable cbami of beauty reigns in 
body and face. Latent passion lives in 
the quick compressinn of the lips, in the 
■welUng ourve of the throat; the lines of 
the snpple limbs tell of bodily strength. 
Bnt this woman rules not the dominion 
of aeose alone; ebe holds the keys which 
Open the bouse of wisdom. Tim fruit of 
knowliiil[;u was jilucked in deliberate 
choice, not in lustful passion, and the 
(ceptw which (ihebenrsin her right hand 
— the sceptre which speaks her sover- 
eign and nuilioroE life — is the broken 
branch from wbluli the golden apples 
hang. For bi-r there is neither foul nor 



fair, but all things are seen with equal 
eyes. Stretched at length before us on 
the ground, she pillows her right arm on 
a death's-head, whilst tromher extended 
left l>er instrument, the serjient, having 
fulfilled her uses, is permitted to uncoil 
and pass into the vase at her side, from 
whose eecret recesses be ha<l been sum- 
moned. She averts her hea'], but hers 
is not sickly revulsion from the neces- 
sary means by which complete experi- 
ence baa been sought; no instinct of 
feeble disgust colors the full and eoni' 
pies expression of the face. Her eyes 
are without choice or desire of evil or 
of good, and the weight which hangs on 
their lids is no burden of melancholy re- 
gret bom of a weak asceticism, but the 
profound quiet which is the gift of knowl- 
edge. Body und mind alike are poised 
in calm. . . . Tlie Eva of Cousin claims 
with well-weighed purpose uidversal do- 
minion. Hers are the realms of earth 
and sea and sky ; all things shall he under 
her feet, — shall ol>ey the rightful uses 

Mrs. Pattison's motto is modest and 
deprecatory: " On lo peut, je I'essaie, 
on plus E^avant le fasae; " but the mod- 
esty of the book is comprised io tins line. 
" Uu plus fijavnnt," would not bo ea,«y 
to find, Mrs. Pattison possesses an 
amount of information regarding the 
matter in band which can have been ac* 
quired only by long and wide reading, 
as well as by special study. She flings 
the accuuiulated mass upon her readers, 
— facts, dates, statistics, extracts from 
old deeds and documents, — until we 
have a sense of stilling from the dust 
of ages which she has raised. When this 
Eubsiiles, instead of the treasures of 
Uterntixre and learning which we sup- 
posed shi! had unenrlheil for ns, we find 
a load of laetcro^'eneous data, apparent- 
ly the memoranda of her reading anil 
research. Airs, Pattison has the same 
tendency lownnls dry detail as liady 
Anne Blunt; I he book bristles with it; 
and it is icilicma and irritaiing. Wlien- 
ever the reader fairly gives himself tip 
to an interesling description or anec- 
dolu, he is suddenly brooglit lo a reck- 
oning by pounds, philUuga, and pence, of 
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nlilcl) Mrs. PiitiisoD doea not iporc Iiiui 
tbe utUirmost Car thing. Conseqaeatly, 
mucli of the time it is like reading ledg- 
ers or eatsJogues of ealcs. The inforina- 
tion nhieh the book (.-0111.-11 he h to be 
gained only by plodiling through dull 
aod tiresome minutiK. Mrs. Patttson 
has no power, makes no effort, to cotn- 
bine or collute the facta which she haa 
gathered together. She gives oo notion 
of prices, rale of wages, mode of living, 
or any,oF the general stateuenta whiuh 
convey an idea of the habits and cus- 
toms of a country or period. 

Mrs. Pattison has ttie predilection for 
quotation to which I have alludeil al- 
ready as one of the peels of even the 
best contemporary Engli^h writing. Her 
quotations are generally impressive rath- 
er than apposite; " When ScbcUing was 
asked, ' What makes an Ethnoa? ' he 
answered, 'Language and religion.'" 
This is imposing, but bo little Co the pur- 
pose of what follows that at the end of 
the paragraph tlie reader looks hack, 
puxzled about the application of the 
stately formula. The motto of the chaji- 
■ ter enticingly headed The ChftU-aux of 
Touruine is " Quid sibi volunt iati lap- 
ides? Josh. iv. 6." Impressive again, 
but where is the point, since we have 
Duder consideration the royal Bioie, the 
ruined Etampt^e, tbu vanished Anet, 
Chenonceaax:, and Cliambord still in per- 
fect preservation, and other buildings in 
conditions as various? And why ia the 
Banlence in Laiin? WTiy not in Ilebrew 
at once, if English woubl not atiswer? 
Many other quotations follow, in Latin, 
Greek, old French, and Italian, with 
numerous references to rare books and 
MSa. There is plenty of ostentation in 
those allusions. 

It would give a folae impression of the 
two volumes to imply that they are whol- 
ly made up of qiiotaliona and financial 
statements. The rent uansisls princi- 
pally of the enumeration and- description 
of works of art and the lives of the ar- 
tists. Mrs. Pattison'e descriptions are 
of two sores: one is precise and speclBu, 
conveying a distinct notion to the read- 
er's mind, without being grajihic or pic- 
toriaL Her way of dcseiibing buildings 



is almost as clear as t^ie ground-plans 
which accompany some of them ; but (ho 
image left upon the mind U that uf a 
plan, not of a cnsdc or palace. The 
best instance of this ability is a passage 
ill ua [rating the ujiiun of architecture and 
sculpture, which she terms the central 
point of the Renaiseance; "Bas-reliefs, 
as in the tomb of Anne of Brittany, con- 
tinue to be employed for the purpose of 
giving space to the design. The broad 
planes of light are moil ulated, not broken 
up, by lie waves of faint relief which 
flow over the marble surface without dis- 
turbing it. The vigorous channeling of 
theslendercolumnSithedeep tones of the 
inlaid marbles, and the full relief of the 
statues by which the tomb ia Eurmounl«d 
strike the eye iu forcible contrast to the 
delicate accent of the interposing pas- 
sages." This mode of describing is her 
own. The other ia that of the school to 
which she belongs, by which small things 
are described as if they were large, sim- 
ple things as if they were complex, things 
DO longer in existence as if they had 
been seen by the writer; the material 
properties of an object are exagjerated, 
and meaninga ascribed to works of art 
foreign to the thought of the artist and 
bis lime. The engraver Duvet'sprint of 
the Crucifixion is described on the scale 
of Tintoretto's or Rubens 
canvases; the degree of in 
signi&cance attributed to its 
(0 be found in no painter 1 
Mr. Burne Jones. 

There is a pragmatic tone ': 
tison's criticism, a pretension in her po- 
sitions, which would be more exatperat- 
ing if they were leas absurd. Although 
she makes a point of calling a spade a 
spade, and adopta a fine freedom in ex- 

-' All thoafbtfl. all poB^oa, all deliglitd '^ 



n Mrs. Pat- 



appropri- 
ate to the " liellberate revolt of human 
intelligence against self-imposed bonds," 
one detects now and thun the pursed lips 
of the British matron when the force of 
early habit momentarily gets the better 
of higher culture. 

There ia less instruction to be gained 
from the book than the labor of writing 
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or even reading it (leBerves. It ia all 
coUection and compilation. Mrs. Pat- 
tison draws do condusiona, deiluceg no 
principles; she seems to be incapable of 
intelligent generalizing, or of using the 
information which she Las aniassed; in 
tact, she ia unable to cope with it. The 
period of the French Renaissance in- 
cludes the reigns of Louis XI. and XII., 
the Valoia dynasty and Henri IV., the 
rule of the Medii:i women and the Guises, 
the outburst of the Reformation; it is 
the most striking epoch in French his- 
tory, splendid, picturesque, romantic, — 
heroic, if we consider the Hognenots. 
In Mrs. Fattisun's hands it becomes as 
flat and colorless as the reign of Louis 
XTIIL She wants historical insight, 
indepi'ndent thought, (esthetic feeling. 
Of the extraordinary practical and re- 
ligious aspects of the time wliich helped 
to shape and color its art and literature 
she has hardly a ward to say, and even 
that is mere e<:ho. A day spent among 
tlie court-yards of one of the chateaux of 
Touraine, till the fancy, stimiilateil by 
their beauty, recreates the life which 
once inhabited tiiera when the province 
was the seat of royalty, or an hour's Un- 
gering in the galleries of tlie Lonvre, 
where the Ilnnri II, and Palissy ware, 
the armor and plate of Benvenulo Cel- 
lini and his French followers, are dis- 
played, will do more to imbue a lover 
of art and liistoiy with the apiiit and 
achievements of the period than all Mrs. 
Patlison's measurements and sums in 
addition. 

It is with a sensation akin to awe 
that I write the great name of George 
Eliot. From the publication of Adam 
Eede, twenty years ago, to the tim«, nob 
BO very long past, when the months 
seemed longer because we were waiting 
for a new number of Daniel Deronda, 
I have been of those who hold her the 
foremost female writer of the century. 
Since Middlemarch I liave shai-ed with 
many people a foreboding that I sliould 
have less and less enjoyment from her 
future writings; but the decrease of 
pleasure does not altur my estimation of 
her genius. Even while watt-hing the 
rapid growth of her defects, especially 
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of the tendency to interrupt and impede 
her narrative by axioms and corollaries, 
I have not ceased to regard the force 
and completeness with which she states 
the problems of life and the heart, and 
sometimes their solution, as proofs of the 
highest and rarest order of intellect. 
No writer of fiction with whom 1 am ac- 
quainted has uni^ so profound a met- 
aphysical insight with so much creative 
power. To all thoughtful admirers of 
George Eliot the reading of Theophras- 
tus Such ' must be a prolonged shock, — 
the after-efiect a dull, stunned amaze- 
ment. A new work by her is such an 
event in the lives of so many people that 
on first thoughts it seems a matter of 
course that any production of hers will 
be naiversally read; yet the instinct oi 
self-preservation is so strong, its intui- 
tions are so keen and far-reaching, that 
tilis hook may remain unknown to num- 
bers who are usually swift to seize upon 
anything from her pen. For their bene- 
fit it may be mentioned that the Impres- 
sions profess to be the observations and 
ruminations of an old bachelor, whose 
appearauce and personality are defined 
with more elaboration than distinctness 
in the Grst chapter, to grow fainter and 
disappear in the following ones. There 
is no connection or cohesion between 
the chapters; the very paragraphs are 
more like separate short essays than por- 
tions of a whole. One suspects that all 
the reflections, maxims, aphorisms, and 
sarcasms which have been struck out 
of her tiovels as too paltry or too dull 
have betn swept together and pieced 
into this patchwork. There are a num- 
ber of imaginary portraits after the man- 
ner of writers of the eighteenth century, 
French and English: Touchwood the ill- 
tempered man. Spike the political mol- 
lusk, and others. They are not charac~ 
terisiie likenesses; they are not morally 
salient; they are emphasized by tricks 
and grimaoeg; they are like Dickens's 
HuborUinate personages stripped of then- 
individuality. "He appeared, indeed, 
to be preoccupied with a sense of his 
exquisite cleanliness, clappe<l his hands 
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be made easy to coming generations: 
" A bottle-nosed Lear will aoau: on wiUt 
a monstToug corpulence, from whiuh lie 
will frantically dance himself free dur- 
ing the midnight storm; Rosalind and 
Celia will join in a grotesque ballot with 
shepherds and shepherdesses; Ophelia, 
in fiL'shinga and a voluminous brevity of 
grenadine, will dance thrnugh the mad 
scene, finishing with the famous ' atti- 
tude of the Bcitsors ' in the arms of La^ 

and more than enough; it is painful and 
humiliating to rehearse these titubations 
ot genius. 

Unfortunately, there is not to set oCf 
against them a single sentence which 
raises a genuine smile, or gives food for 
meditation. Although she takes a tone of 
lofty sententiousness, although she lashes 
the sides of platitude with strong and 
stinging words to make it rear, although 
she works herself into a frenzy like a 
pythoness of commonplace, all is stale, 
flat, nnprofitable. Her absence of sira- 
phcity is more vexatious than Mrs. Mark 
Fattison's: in the first place, it matlera 
very moth less how the Litter writes; 
secondly, her inflated periods now and 
then collapse from hor inabiUty to ke^ 
up the effort; but every sentence of 
Theophrastus Such is so artificial that 
we fear George Eliot could no longer be 
simple if she should try. She fails in 
the few passages where she seems to aim 
at it, as in the pretty one describing her 
childish rides on a pony beside her fa- 
ther (here depicted as a coantry clergy- 
man) among the hamlets of her native 
shire, which maJe her acquainted with 
the types and traits of Ihe miildle and 
lower> classes, — for tliia ia a bit oE au- 
tobiography. She laughs at foibles which 
are held ridiculous by everybody; she 
withers vices which all condemn; and she 
satirizes the mediocrity at which people 
everywhere are too ready to sneer, for- 
getting tliat the man with two talents 
who made them other two was commend- 
ed in the same words as he who doubled 
liis five. Her violations of good taste 
are frequent: the most shocking is her 
sarcastic parallel between some modern 
fallacy and the treachery of Judas; it a 



together and rubbed them frequently, 
straightened h\i back, and even opened 
his mouth and closed it again with a 
slight snap, apparently for no other pur- 
pose than (he confiriuation to himself 
at his own powers in thut line." Do 
we know Spike any i>etter because of 
these touches? 

The author proceeds through this gal- 
lery of pale caricatures, moralizing with 
more or less obvious relevance, fler 
comments are expressed in an oracular 
or ironical style, which prevents their 
being recognized as familiar truisms un- 
til we untangle the web of strange words 
in which they ore wrap])ed. Sometimes 
they are set off irith a sort of cheap 
smartness, a flippancy which miserably 
counterfeits the barbed wit or hearty 
humor of her better vein. It is far- 
fetched and forced. Here is her first joke 
supposed to be sjiuken by Theophras- 
tns Such; " I am spoken of to inquiring 
bisholders as 'the author of a book you 
have proltably not seen.' (The work was 
a, humorous romance, unique in its kind, 
and, I am told, is much tasted in a Chur- 
' okee translation, where the jokes are 
all rendered with the serious eloquence 
characteristic of the red races,) " This 
conceit of the Chcrokees comes up again. 
One is led to surjiiise that Theophrastus 
Such may be a translation fi'om the Cher* 
okee. Here is a specimen of her irony: 
" One wonders whether the remarkable 
originators who first ha<l the notion of 
digging wells or of churning for butter, 
and who were certainly very useful 
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\ free from invidious comparison 
with predecessors who let the water and 
the milk alone; or whether some rhetor- 
ical nomad, as he stretched himself on 
the grass with a good appetite for con- 
temporary butter, btcame loud 






rupt- 



ed by the prodnee of the 
■whether in a high flight of imaginative 
self-sacrifice (after swallowing the but- 
ter) he even wished himself earlier born 
and already eaten for the sustenance 
of a generation more naive than his 
own." Here is her conception of a 
pantomime by which Shakesjieare will 
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using tlic ihorD9 of Christ's passion to 
point epigrams. 

TLc chapter oo Moral Swindlers is the 
beat. It bus been said before in sub- 
BtaiiL'e, but it ciinnot be said too often in 
this coiintrj-, where beyond all others pri- 
Tala (lecoraiu has » much higher valua 
than public morality and integrity, and 
where dishonesty, fraud, and even mnr- 
der are excused in a man who observes 
the fifth or seventh commandment and 
kiieps early hours. 

The eoTicluding chapter, entitled The 
Modern Hepl Hep! Uep! does not be- 
long to the rest in any respect. It is a 
plea (or tolerance in behalf of the Jews, 
and is written gravely and earnestly, with 
some strong paesagcs and sound argu- 
ments. This fragment appertains, both 
from its spirit and etile, to Daniel Dc- 
ronda, and reads like after- thoughts of 
the same striun, or spare mnterinl left 
over from that novel which seemed to (he 
■Dthor loo valuable to WBSte. There is 
truth and justice in it, but one is iin- 
pdled to ask, " What 'a Hecuba to her? " 
The wrong belongs to the past; ghettos 
and Jewish disability lans have censed 
to e:^st, and to put one's nelf into a 
patsion of sympathy over the present 
COnditioD of the race in t-ivilized Chris- 
tendotn is as niuch an anachronism iis to 
preach a crusade against Austrian tyr- 
anny in Italy or negro slavery in Amer- 
ica. George Eliot's arguments are di- 
rected i^itist tlie prejudices of the in- 
telligent and Giiucated, and not at those 
of the ignoi-ant and unlearned; but can 
ihe suppose that the points on whiuh she 
lays stress, the position of tlie Jews in 
art and literature or their political jirom- 
in«ncc, are secrets from the majority of 
well-in fonned Christians 'I At any rate, 
the«e tacts, whether generally known" or 
not, and the recent great Jewish and 
Gentile intermarriages in England and 
France prove conclusively that she is 
fighting a dead ogre. 

Tlie height of George Eliot'a tame is 
happily above the reacii even of the mis- 
chief which she might do it with lier own 
liand». Of this book, considered sepa- 
rately, no more need be said llian that 
it i« totally unworthy of her, and would 
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have given no reputation to an unknown 
author. Tt is an epitome of her faults. 

The object of thisreviewhiis been not 
so much to criticise generally, as to find 
out what makes Englishwomen's books 
tedious. As we have seen. Lady Anno 
Blunt shared the life of the Arabs, that 
extraordinary existence of organized and 
ordered Instability in which thousands 
of years have maiie uo change. Why is 
it that her pages do not reflect that un- 
bi'oken tradition, those sharp outlines, 
the sombre or vivid intensity, of desert 
cusloio ? Why, Its we follow iier tbrou;;h 
scenes at onee so strange and so famil- 
iar, do ne never feel that wo are in the 
land of the Old Tustument, the Arabian 
Nights, the Koran? If such recollac- 
tioDs awake faintly once or twice, it is 
by an effort of fancy in the reader alone. 
Why throughout her whole long chroni- 
cle* do we vainly seek for 

" MomenU Inught wILh lU thE tnuona 

Why is it that Mrs. Pattison gives us 
half a dozen ways of spelling a man's 
name, yet not one strong sketch or true 
portrait? — that she can tell us to an 
inch the dimensions of a masterpiece, 
and what it cost to a copper; how many 
days it took to build n palace, carve a 
monument, arrange a procession in the 
sixteenth century, yet fail to open a sin- 
gle glimpse of the splendid, pompous 
pageant of the time? 

Because — the writers lack imagina- 
tion. Not only the books which have 
just been glanced at, but Baroness Bun- 
sen's Correspondence, Mrs. Oliphant's 
Within the Precincts, and, looking fur- 
ther back, Mrs. Somerville's Memoirs, 
Miss Muloch's novels, all lead to the 
same conclusion. The authors want vi- 
vacity, versatility; their fancy is strapped 
to tlie tread-mill of routine, and rcuog- 
nizes only the practical and positive aide 
of existence, the external aspi'cts of the 
world. Their eyes are rivetwl upon the 
actual, never raised to the ideal, in life 
and human nature. And evei^on this 
lower plane their range is limileii, their 
horizon confined. Habit and training 
are all-powcrfnt wiihtbem; their mindi 
move in ruts so deep that tht'y cannot 
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tee oviT \ha sides. Even Lattj Anne 
Blunt, although erratic in her proceed- 
ings, is perfectly' conventional in her tio- 
tiuns. Tlie intellectual disposition of 
mind is alsu wanting. Alt that MrB. 
Pattison has read and seen has left her 
esaentially uncultivH,t«d. Art, iioetry, 
history, Iho past, have no part in her. 
£du(^tion must have eometbing to do 
nitb thia tendency, but temperament has 

The absence of poetry on the book- 
lists points to the same causes. 

It would be presumptuous to dismiss 
George Eliot with two words, as if her 
grand lapsea were to bo measured by the 
tame guitge which is applied to the high- 
est of les«er minds. But want of imag- 
ination too in herself and otliers is at tlie 
root of some of her worst defet'ta. It 
would be beyond the scope of this papur 
and aside from its purpose to do more 
than reft-r to her violent and awkward 
uontrivances for cutting the knots in her 
novels, — her proneuei^a to dbtinguish 
her personages by gestures and postures, 
like the " individual !?«»/;/■" io Wagner's 
later operas, rather than by developing 
their chnracleriatics and peeoliarities. 
But, to keep to Theophrastus Such, the 
wit is like the jests of a clown of litera- 
ture, adapted to a literary public whose 
apprehension goes no further than that 
of llie public which sits round the saw- 



dust. The repetition of each idea, beat^ 
iiig it (hin by iteration, is addressed to 
brains which can be impresstd only by 
lung hammering. Yet George Eliot must 
know better thau most people that noth- 
ing routes the common mind so swiftly 
and sharply as a flush oE imagiuatian ; 
the wit, ihe proverbs, the wa[ch-worda, 
the war-criei, which have become im- 
mortal, are almost invariably the fagot 
gathered by common sense and experi- 
ence, kindled and turned iuto a torch hy 
a spark of fancy or poetry. Tlie euphe- 
misms and figures of speech which veil 
the grosser realities in the lliougbls and 
words of all but the lowest of mankind 
are merely the ti'ansliguration of thin^ 
as ihey exist to the material sense into 
their types, images, or higher significa* 
tions. One of the distinctive qualities 
of the more delicnte and potent intellect 
is the unconscious exercise of tlds gra- 
cious gift, tlie habituul translation of 
crude fact into the ubstract idea. 

Geoi^e Eliot once had the power and 
the will to show us earlh and sky, and 
the faces of our fellows illumined by the 
light of the inner life; nor did it blind 
her keen glance to the presence of the 
humblest flower or the meanest creep- 
ing thing. Has she lost that prophetic 
vision, that sublime gaze of inspiration? 
If so, it is because, like the others, lier 
eyes are bent on lower things. 
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In ancient times it was suflicient des- 
ignation of an unbeliever, a worshiper 
of false gods, to call him a countryman; 
a pagan, or ilweller in the Latin pagus ; 
a heathen, or diroller on the open heath, 
Ihe Gothic haithi. The dweUer in the 
city (*&s) WHS not only urbane, but he, 
and he alone, heard and comprehended 
God's word. The times are changed. 
The unbeliever, the child of darkness 
who threatens the i 



zation, is a memlier of the civitaa. To 
the conntrynian (^pngatius) we now look 
to preserve the faith and furnish the 
police to keep in check the wild man of 
tlie city. In \he ancient days, if a man 
wanted to avoid hia obligations to so- 
ciety, or to escape tlie penalty of a crime 
committed agamst society, he fled to the 
wilderness; now he Gods his safest tS' 
treat in the moat densely populated part 
of a great city. He buries himself in 
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a teaemeal bons*, filled lo OTcrflowlng 
wich his Drtukiie fellow-mtn of the clan 
Kcamej, wbo car« Ivss for bia incom- 
ings and ootgoing^ than the beasts of the 
Gehl euvd for those of the malefactor of 
oU vha hid himself in a ckve. 

Tbei« b BomelhiDg at once fastnoat- 
ing and terrible in the idea of being lost 
in a croud, of bi-ing with the crowd but 
notof it. Thefeelingof lonelinesj which 
takes possession of one sDrroanded b;' 
his frikiw-beiiig!, who know him not and 
who take no note of him, is comparable 
onlj- to the sense of tlcHilation which one 
might experience if left in solitude snd 
darkncix ou a wide- si retelling huatb at 
midnight. The dishonored man sntt the 
ditbunoivd woman, the broken in heart 
and the broken in fortune, those who 
seek to be alone hqiI those who seek to 
ii«cape detection, alike 0y to the public 
linunt where thej ma}~ pass attoot«d in 
tho crowd. 

In every large citj there arc thou- 
sands of men, women, and child ivD 
whose past iustory and whoae present 
means of Itiino are unknown to those 
with whom they come must closely in 
contaut. ft is only when some crime, 
at once frightful and my^'tt.'rious, has 
beeti committed, and the ne«s|Hiper re- 
porters tt^ll tts of the inability of the po- 
lice to identify the victim, or lo find an 
adeqnate motive for the crime, lliai wo 
fully appreciiite the conditions of our 
modtm city life. In American cities 
especially, where police surveilkncu is 
slight, and where an asylum is afford- 
ed to immigrants of all nniione and all 
closws, and no questions are askod, ihe 
possibilities of passing unrecogniied are 
much better than In any European city, 
except, peiiiaps, Ixindon. That city, 
lay 3Ir. John Titnbs (who has a pretty 
intimate knowledge of it), is lliu only 
placK in all Europe where a man can 
find a secure retreat, or remain, if he 
p1eiue#, many years unknown. If he 
pilya regularl)' tor hia lodgings and for 
what he has ti^uit and drink, nobody 
will Inquire wheW; he comes or whitlier 
be goes. 

A curious case illustrative of this is 
related in Dr. King's anecdotes of his 
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In the beginning of the previous cent- 
ury (abont ITOti), a man nho )>o«sessfd 
a good income, and was to all appear- 
ances happily taarri^d, told bis wif«, one 
morning, tbut he was obliged lo go to 
the Tower to transact some btisioess. 
Later in the day she received a note 
from him stating that he was under the 
neces.-ity of g(»Qg to Ilolland, and shoold 
probably be absent about thrco weeks. 
Seventeen year?i passed befura be was 
cither seen or buanl from by any one 
who knew bim; and during tho wholo 
of that time ho was living In disguise 
only a few rods disiant from bb home. 
His wife wiLs obliged to obtain an act of 
Parliament Rising her authority to set- 
tle the estate; and the |in>cecdings con- 
sequent thereon were watched by bim 
with much interest. His two children 
dying not long after his mysterious dis- 
appearance, his wife moved (o another 
and less expensive bouse than the one 
in which she had been left. He then 
made the iicquaintancu of her next-dour 
neighbor, and while dining there, tts lia 
managed lo do once or twice a week, ho 
could look Into the room where his wifti 
saland received company. Hewas»up- 
posed to bn a buchclnr', and as he showed 
some interest in Llie deserted lady he 
was seriously advised by his now nc- 
quEuntances to marry her. 

One evening, seventeen years after he 
went to transact a little business at the 
Tower, his wife was sitting at supper witli 
some friends, when sbe received a note, 
in which the wrllor, who did not give 
bis name, requested the favor of au in- 
terview with bcr. nnJ for that purpose 
asked her to meet him the following even- 
ing on a cermin walk in the nei|;hboriug 
park. Shu laughingly showed It to the 
company, with the remark that old as 
■he wiis it ap|>tiared she had got a gal- 
lant. One of the pertii.ns present, wbu 
had kiiovrn her husband well, deolarud, 
on lotftlng lit the writing, that fliu note 
wna from him. On rucovering from the 
swoon into which tliis hwemant threw 
her, it WHS an-anged tli^Hhc ladies and 
gcnttcincu present should attend her to 
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theplaiieof muctitig. At the time named 
in the notu the wife went to tlie rendee- 
VDU9 in company with licr fricada. In a 
few minutes tlie husband came up quiet- 
ly, embratttd Iiis wife, aalu(«d his fricuds, 
and went home, where, aa tlie ttary goes, 
thti husband and wife lived together in 
great harmony from that time until death 
parted them. The man never confessed, 
even to bia most intimate friends, the 
cause of his singular condueC. There 
was no discoverable cause. He led a 
perfectly correct life while in hiding, and 
was obliged to stint himself in his daily 
expends, as he bad only a small sum 
of money when he disappeared, and he 
rudeived nothing from the estate wliilo 
absent. Probably it was the freak of an 
nnsound mind, — an unsoundness whiuh 
might never have betrayed itself so as to 
attract attention in any other action of 

A similar condition of mind caused a 
young girl, a few weeks sinite, to disap- 
pear mysteriously from her houio in Ver- 
mont. She was supposed to have been 
murdered, and the police far and niMir 
instituted a search for the body. It was 
not long before she was discovered, in 
boys' clothes, at work on a canal boat. 
When taken in uharge, she disowned her 
parents, and stoutly maintained that she 
was a boy, and that she had never known 
any different life from the one she was 
then leading. Subsequently, when her 
mind had been partially restored, she 
was unable to recollect where she went 
or what she did after leaving home- 
How many of the mysterious disap- 
pearances of which we read, and which 
are attributed to foul play, or to a weak 
or criminal desire tQ escape the obliga- 
tions to one's family or to society, are 
prompted by the cunning of insanity 
cannot be known. The number of mys- 
terious disappearances coming under the 
notice of the police in the course of a 
single year is almost staitling. In Bos- 
ton atone, last year, there were live hun- 
dred and fifty-five cases of mis^i!^ per- 
sons reported t^ the police, of mtich 
about one tl^fi were females. Many 
of these misflg persons were of course 
soon discovered. ISut a considerable 
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number still remain deaf to the entreat- 
ies of " agonized " relatives or friends, 
and respond neither to the generous offer 
of bi'ing " entirely forgiven," nor to the 
alluring assurance that they " will hear 
of something to their advantage." Every 
issue of the London Times and the New 
York Hemld contains more or less oE 
these pathetic appeals to the absent, — 
many of the absences being as mysteri- 
ous and purposeless as that of (he I^n- 
don gentleman. 

An old police officer recently acquaint- 
ed the writer with a remarkable case 
whidi came under his notice some years 
ago, the sei|uel of which has never be- 
fore been made public. One day, he 
said, a man pretty well on in years came 
into the police head-quarters, and asked 
to have the officers take down a descrip- 
tion of his wife and children, who had 
disappeared from their home. The man 
told his story in suoh a simple, unaffect- 
ed way that he made a deeji impression 
upon those who heard it. He lived in a 
small town in Connecticut, and had been 
married five or six years to a woman 
considerably younger than himself, and 
by whom he had had two children. On 
returning from his daily business, a, few 
nights before, he found his home desert- 
ed ; wife and children had evidently gone 
out, dressed in their best clullies, leav- 
ing no word of explanation. It struck 
bim as being very strange; but, although 
disturbed, he was not seriously alarmed, 
as he concluded they must have gone to 
a friend's house. He got his own tea, 
and then smoked his pi{)e, expecting mo- 
mentarily to hear them at the door. It 
was late in the evening bi-fure his anx- 
iety drove him out to look for them 
among the neighbors. The neKt day he 
learned that tfaey had been -Seea in the 
railway station at the next village, and 
that they had taken the cars going East. 
Tliat was all he knew about it. He and 
his wife, he said, had got on pretty well 
together. He was perhaps too old to be 
ranch society for her, but she never com- 
plained. Since she bSB gone off, he re- 
membered that she had been rather mel- 
ancholy and moping for some time past. 
He thought that she had " sort of dwelt 
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OD thino^, bt'in' so much alone;" that 
ehe had become " eraiy-Uke , " and had 
started o£F with the idea of going to see 
Bome people in New HampEthire whom 
»he bad known before ehe was married. 
Bnt tlie New Hampshire folka had not 
^en her or heard of her; and soine of the 
Dei<;bborB said " more like slie 'd gone 
off wifh a younger man." "But J'OQ 
see," said Ihe deserted hnsband, " that 
ain't likul;, as she would n't have taken 
[hi! children if she was that wicked." 

The police gave a good deal of atten- 
tion to the case, as it was a peculiar one, 
and they had a feeling of sjinpathy for 
the man who had suffered such a terri- 
ble loHB. The wife and children were 
traced to a town a nhort distance from 
Portland, Maine. There a woman and 
two little children, answering to the de- 
Kription given by the police, were seen 
bj the local stal ion-master to leave a 
through train and walk off in the direc- 
tion of the village. It was just at dusk, 
and snowing heavily at the time. The 
road led along the banks of a river. 
Passing out of the station-master's sight 
into the storm they were seen no more. 
The inquirers of the police never got be- 
yoai that. Thoiie wlio had been at work 
apon the cnae settled clown to the belief 
(hat the woman had left home during a 
fit of temporary insanity; that the storm 
■he encountered on leaving the cars in- 
oreased the eonf ucion of her mind ; and 
that sbt.' bad either thrown her children 
and herself into the river, or had wan- 
dered out of the road and fallen in with 

One evening, after this conclusion bad 
besn reached, an officer who had worked 
on the ca."e was ashed by a young woman 
who was visiting at his house to tell her 
an interestinc; police case, lie told her 
the story of the deserted husband. The 
young woman afterwards married, and 
went to live in a Western city. Some 
yean passed, when, on meeting the officer 
again, she reminded him of the story ha 
had told ber, and asked if anything had 
been heard of tbe wife and children. He 
said ihw case remained as profound a 
mystery as ever. 
"Now," she said, " I will go on with 
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the story where you ended. The woman 
got off the train at B for the pur- 
pose of misleading those who might 
search for her. She bad through tick- 
ets to Portland; and after going some 
distance towards the village, as testified 
by the station-master, she retraced her 
step. Eluding observation at the rail- 
way station, ehe got on a way train that 
came along presently, and proceeded to 
Portland. There she was met by a man, 
who took her to the Grand Trunk B^l- 
way; and the next train bore them to a 
city in the far West, where tbey found a 
homo which had been carefully prepared 
for thent. She appeared as the wife of 
tbe man who accompanied her and who 
had recently established tbe home to 
which, as he had told the neighbors, ha 
was going to bring bis wife and two chil- 
dren from the East. The children were 
too young to know what it all meant, and 
were soon taught to believe that they 
had always known their new father. In. 
Western communities they are not so ca- 
rious about one's anteeedents as they~ 
are in New Bngland, and the new family- 
was accepted as a valuable acquisition to- 
the neighborhood. How did 1 learn all 

that? Wei!, soon after 1 settled in 

I formed a very pleasant acquaintance 
with the lady who lived next door, — a 
quiet, attractive woman, who seemed to- 
be uncommonly happy in her married 
life. One day, when her husband was 
absent, she was laken very ill. I was 
sent tor; and while under the fear of 
death she told me her story. When ehe 
was a school-girl she became engaged to 
the man ehe now lived with, lie went 
away to seek bis fortune, and not long 
after she beard be had tnarried. Then,. 
in her despair, she married a man old 
enough to be her father. After she had 
been married some three years she heard 
that ber early love had bfcn true to her. 
She wrote imploring him to foi^ivu ber. 
A correspondence had followed, and by 
and by she was wrought up to Uic point 
of leaving her husband. All the delaili. 
of tbe elopement had been arranged by 
letter, an<l when she jtnned her lover tn> 
Portland she saw him for llie 6r«ttima, 
after a separation of ten years." 
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A great many cases of myalerions dia- 
appeamiice are never reported to the 
police, or made public in anj- way except 
through accident. The friends or rela- 
tives are afraid of having their private 
affairs pamded before the pablic if the/ 
give any informatioQ ; and they either 
wait in tearful aileniie for the absent one 
lo return or make some sign, or they 
grope cautiously in the dark, as it were, 
by sending out peculiarly worded (ulver- 
tlaenients through the public press. In 
Eome cases tbe person who disappears 
from among those who know bim has no 
relatives or friends who teel any respon- 
sibility for bira, or any desire to know 
whether he has fallen into the dock or 
gone to the " diggings." 

Hundreds of girls go every year from 
the British provinces, and from Maine 
and New Hompabire, to the lai^e man- 
ufacturing towns, to work in the mills; 
or to the cities, to serve as domestics or 
to "tend store." In, most cases they 
have neither friends nor relatives in the 
places where they go to work; no one to 
warn them of tbe character of their as- 
sociates, or to bold them in check if they 
are inclined to go astray. The first con- 
sideration of the girl who leads an im- 
moral life is to keep the knowledge of 
that life from her parents, and from any 
one who would be likely to inform those 
among whom she grew up. To keep 
her shame from those who knew her in 
better days is, in many instances, the 
all- controlling purpose, for which elie is 
ready to face death, or, what must be to 
some quite as terrible, a life of dishonor 
among strangers in a strange city. Girls 
disappear suddenly and mysteriously 
from the sight of tlioae to whom their 
relatives and birthplace are known ; and 
if they hold any communication with 
their parents — aa they often do, for the 
purpose of sending money where the par- 
ents are poor — they resott to many cu- 
rioos fictions to account for their seem- 
ing prosperity. 

The " Lynn Mystery," as tbe news- 
papers called it, led to such revelations in 
regard to the number of worncn who had 
within R short time mysteriously disap- 
peared from their relatives and frieods as 



shocked most persons. On tbe 27th of 
February lasL two men, at work on a 
coal wharf on tbe Saagus River, in Lynn, 
saw what ibey supposed, according to 
their own description, to be a " chunk of 
wood " resting on a cake of ice which 
had stranded on tbe fiats near by. One 
of them, on going lo secure it for fire- 
wood, fonnd it was an old trunk heavily 
corded. It was drawn ashore, cut open, 
and proved to contain the bndy of a 
yonng woman, whose face bad been pur- 
posely disfigured to jirevent recc^nition. 
There were several things discovered 
in tbe trunk which would seem to make 
the identification of the body compara- 
tively easy. The police throughout the 
State were furnished with photographs 
and minute written descriptions. Avast 
amonnt of time and skill was expended 
in pursuing the investigations, not only 
by police officers, who were eager to win 
a reputation, but by the newspaper re- 
porters, who, in these latter days, often 
do better police work than the regular 
members of the force. With all this flood 
of light thrown on the affair, it was not 
until late in tbe month of March fol- 
lowing that the body was identified. In 
tbe mean time it came to tbe notice d 
the police that no fewer than fifty girta 
of about the same age had mysierionsly 
disappeared within a short lime, and an 
effort was made to identify them witi 
tbe remains found in the trunk. 

A Boston detective of longe; 
says that there are probably t' 
sand girls in Bostou, to-dat', wb 
of living and whose mode of life aj 
known to their parents or friends, 
those by whom they are for tbe timi 
ing surrounded are not sufliciently famil- 
iar with them, or have not known them 
long enough, to feel called upon to look 
them up, or even to give information to 
tbe police, in case they should suddenly 
disappear. 

The number of boys who disappear 
from their homes in the course of a year, 
and are reported to tbe police as lost, 
is quite astonishing. A very large pro- 
portion are runaways; and a large pro- 
portion of the runaways are doubtless 
prompted to sot up in busbess for them- 
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selves by the cheap novels, Trhoee l>e- 
rtxts almoBt invuriably throw off the pa- 
rental control at a very early age, and 
run away to certain fame and fortune. 
In the ten years from 1861 to 1871, 
66, SOD lost cliildren, mostly hoye, came 
into the hands of tlie New York police, 
and were sent either to their homes or 
to public institutions. TLe police esti- 
mate that there are at least ten thousand 
ohildn'n under fourteen years of age 
adrift in the streets of New York, four 
(iCtbs oF them heing conGnned ' 
What maUirial is theru for r 
barbariun horde which, as Macaulay sug- 
geateU, we may be breeding in our targe 
cities 10 destroy the modem civilization, 
OS the Goths and Vandals destroyed that 
of Romnt 

In Boston, where the population is 
iuppoaed to be more homogeiieoug than 
in any other large city in the country, 
the Vi^nnt clcmont has been kept pretty 
well in hand by the syslera ot licensing 
minora to ply their vocations in tiie pub- 
lic streets, on condition that they attend, 
during curtain hours of tlie dny, the 
schools which have been speoiully es- 
tablished for their benefit. 

Some twenty years ago, when Amer- 
ican sailing ships dotted every sea, a 
great many of the boys who ran away 
from their country homes in New En- 
gland made their way to Boston, filled 
with tlie inspiring purpose of going to 
Bua. The sailing vessel has l>een largely 
superseded in these latter days by the 
alearashipi and the novelist doe« not 
find it possible to fire the imagiiution 
of youth by taking a deck hand or a 
aloker for his hero. The in^nuous coun- 
try la<l who lioasts an American parent- 
age la therefore seldom seen nowadnys 
haunting the wharves fur a chance to 
ship before tho mast. In ihe old days 
there was, too, a spice of romance in 
every voyage which no Ioniser uxitts. 
The means of communination between 
the different parts of the earth's surface 
•re now so extended that the opportu- 
nltiea tor playing Ihe part of Robinson 
Cru«oe have almost wholly passed away. 
But there i<i Blill room for ailvenlure in 
parts of the world remote from modern 



civilization, na this little atory (given 
now for the first time) will show: — 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
a boy ran away from his home, in the 
vicinity of Boston, and went to aea. For 
many years nothing was known oi him. 
Then the relatives beard vaguely that 
the eaptiun of a Nantucket ship, return- 
ing from a voyage to the South Pacific, 
had seen him in one of the French col- 
onies, and that he was a man of some 
consequence there. About a year ago, 
the state department at Washington 
received from Ihe American consul at 
Sydney, New South Wales, a communi- 
cation stating that an American had 
died recently in New Caledonia, leaving 
some property and one child, a little 
girl about seven years of age, who had 
been placed under the charge of the 
Sisters of Charily until the relatives, if 
there were any in this country, could be 
communicated with. The name ot the 
man, the year (hat he left home, and 
the name of the child were given. The 
papers were sent to the mayor of Boston, 
with the request that he would ascertain 
whether anynf the relatives were living. 
The police were set to work to hxik 
them up; but for a long time their ef- 
forts were nnsuceeMtiil. As the name 
given was one common in Nantucket, 
the oldest inhabitant of that place waa 
consulted. He recollected that the son 
of a Nantucket family, living near Bos- 
ton in the year mentioned, had run 
away to sea; but he bore a different 
name from the one given in the consul's 
letter. The name given to the child, 
however, was the m^den name of the 
runaway's mother; and it was found, on 
cxaminntion, that the name of the de- 
ceased was the baptismal na(ne of the 
boy who ran away. It appeared that, 
in bis new home, he had dropped his 
surname. Both parents had died some 
years before, and tlie whercaimuts ot the 
brothers and sisters were unknown. 
But with the true name to work upon, it 
was not difficult to (race them; and near- 
ly a year after their brother's death the 
inquirers learned somelhing of his wan- 
derings ; of the home he hail established 
amorig the Freni'h convicts in the far 
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Pacific, and of the ilark-eyed little girl 
committed Co tlieir love, — a child who 
Bpoke in an an intelligible tongue and 
had strange ways. Think of introducing 
this child, at the age of eight or ten, into 
a qniet New England family, and teach- 
ing it to look nt life from the staod-poiot 
of the Assembly'n catechism, — its father 
a revolter against the restraints of New 
England life; its mother, or ils mother's 
parents, a revolter, probably, against the 
laws of France! Here is a subject tor a 
novelise, ofFeriog greater contrasts in the 
study of character than iilack's Dangh- 
ter of Heth. 

There would be fewer mysterious dis- 
appearances and fewer mysterious mur- 
ders in the American cities if greater 
unity of action prevailed between the 
police departments in those cities. ^Vhat 
is needed in this country is the applica- 
tion of the comparative method of study 
lo the oi^nizRlion of a new police sys- 
lem. If the heads of the principal de- 
partments in the several States could 
meet together occasionally, for the pur- 
pose of comparing their present methods 
of performing police duty and of devis- 
ing a more efficient system of communi- 
cation between different sections of the 
country, they would be able to show 
much better results for their work. In 
carrying on their operations the crimi- 
nals now count upon a certain want of 
harmony between (he police authorities 
of different localities. It has even been 
charged that the police of one city would 
offer facilities for the escape of a great 
criminal rather than have the credit of 
his capture awarded to the police of an- 
other city. 

The establishment of a " national po- 
lice association " was recently recom- 
mended by the Boston police commis- 
sion; but the recommendation appears 
to have met with so little favor that it 
was abnndoned. All the heads of de- 
partments that expressed an opinion 
upon the suggestion admitted that such 
an association would greatly improve the 
police service throughout the country; 
but from political or other conslderBliona 
many of tbem were unwilling to become 
members. 



A few years ago the EnglisU police 
established what is known as the Ha- 
bitual Criminal' a Reconl, — a book con- 
taining the name of every criminal who 
has been more than once convicted of 
a serious crime against the commnntty. 
In the space of six yeara and n half the 
names of nearly one hundred and eighty 
thousand persons have been registered 
on its pages. It is printed at her maj- 
esty's prison of Brixton by convicts, — 
"in direct contravention," as a clever 
writer has said, " of the I.evitica! pre- 
cept against seething kids in their moth- 
er's milk." It is estimated by the En- 
glish police, " upon data insuring sub- 
stantial accuracy," that there are at 
large in that country about forty thou- 
sand individuals who are either known 
thieves or under suspicion. About three 
thousand persons are liberated every 
year from the convict prieons, and are 
lost io the crowd until returned again to 
prieon. The names given by persons nn- 
der arrest are generally of little value 
for pur];joscs of identification; and the 
English record is by no means confined 
to that and to such a general descrip- 
tion of the per.'on as ran American tour- 
ist carries on his otScial passport. The 
"distinctive marks and peculiarities " 
of every individual are given. It ia a 
curious fact that every fouith criminal 
is found to be tattooed with some de- 
vice. There is an almost endless vari- 
ety of artistic devices wrought upon the 
arms and breasts of these habitual crim- 
inals, — ships under full sail, anchors, 
whales, mermaids, masonic emblems, im- 
plements of war, and sentimental mot- 
toes. The name of Mary, and a heart 
pierced by Cupid's arrows, figure q^uile 
largely. The criminal who does busi- 
ness in a large way is, as a rule, a sen- 
timentalist of the simplest and most un- 
affi^cted sort. In a great many cases he 
owes his undoing to his soliciiude for 
the safety or welfare of a sweetheart or 

With ihe aid of photography and this 
record, it is claimed that " the criminal 
population of England is gradually be- 
ing reduced into the condition of a good 
head of game on the estate of a keen 
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sportsman." But tLat it baa not fet 
been reduced to that condition was re- 
cently shown by the confession of Cliarles 
Peace, who committed murdcrG and burg- 
laries enough to fill B book, and who, 
while BO doing, went in and out for 
years under the very eyes of the police. 
While the English have a system which, 
if far from perfect nt pri^sent, is in the 
way of being perfuctuii, we have no 
police system from which any good re- 



sults can be anticipated. The first step 
towards putting the police work u]>ua a 
proper basis in undoubtedly the forma- 
tion of a national assooiation such as has 
been suggested. 

Unless tlie police lines are drawn 
closer around the inhabitants of our large 
cities, the number of those who myste- 
riously disappear from oue cause or an- 
other will become still mure alarming 
than it is at present. 



THE PROSPECT OF A MORAL INTERREGNUM. 



In a pnper on the results of nnirersal 
suSrage which appeared a short time 
^o in the Atlantiu Monthly, among the 
adverse iiilliienccs fur which allowance 
ought to be inadu was mentioned the 
disiurbunce of morality, political and 
general, at the present juncture by the 
breakmgupof religiousbelief. Thewril- 
er has since been struck, on more than 
one occasion, by the unsuspecting com- 
placency with which thinkers of the ma- 
terialist or the Agnostic school seem to 
regard the immediate future; as though 
religion had been merely an obstruction in 
the way of science, and its removal were 
sure to lie followed by a happy accelera- 
tion of scientilic progress wiiliout danger 
to morality, or to anything else in hu- 
man life. Some of them speak as if the 
peculiar moral code of Cbriiitianity would 
remain unaffected, or would even practi- 
cally gain influence, by the total destruc- 
tion of the Christian faith. They aeein 
almost to Lliink that under the reign of 
evolution, natural selection, and the 
struggle for existence the Sermon on the 
Mount will still be accepted as perfectly 
true; that the Christian beatitudes will 
retain their place; and that meekness, hu- 
mility, poverty of spirit, forgiveness, un> 
worldliness. will continue to he regarded 
as virtues. Much less do they suspect 
that the brotherhooil of man may fall 
when it* present foumlation fails, or that 



the weak things of this world may miss 
the protection which the life and death of 
Christ and the consecration of liia cliar- 
acterhave hitherto afforded them Dgainsl 
the strong. The truth is that many 
who have renounced Christianity have 
not yet ceased to be Christians, or begun 
to regard human nature and society from 
any but an essentiully Christian point of 
view. In tht- next generation Evolution- 
ists and the belief in the struggle for 
existence will be clear of the penumbra 
of gospel morality, and the worhl will 
then have iheir Sermon on the Mount. 

It is commonly assumed by positivisls 
(if that is the appropriate name for the 
an ti - theological school) that tlio relig- 
ions of the world have been merely so 
many primitive and unscientific attempts 
to explain the origin of things and ibe 
phenomena of nature by reference to the 
arbitrary action of a divinity or a group 
of divinities. Were it so, wc mi^ht see 
the Inst of them go to its grave without 
misgiving, or rather with a jubihnt sense 
of linal emancipation. But ilie fact 
surely is quite otherwise. The religions 
have been much more than infantine 
cosmogonies or explanations of physical 
phenomena; each of them in its turn has 
been the basis of moral life, and esp^ 
clally of the moral life of the I'uuimunity; 
each of them after ita fashion hoi been 
the support uf rlghlLHiusness and the tvr- 
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ror (rf unrighteousness. Overlaid ftnd 
disguised hy fable, ceremony, and priest- 
cr^C tbe moral elemeat has been, but it 
has always been present in everytbing 
that could be called a religioos system. 
Particularly is this true of the great re- 
ligions, and above all of Cbristianity, 
which is clitarly an effort to improve 
morality and to give it a consecrated 
type and a divine foundation, not to ex- 
plain phenomena of any kind. Apart, 
indeed, from miracles, whii^h belong to a 
totally different category, lie gospel says 
very little abont the physicat woriil; it 
rebukes an excessive belief in special in- 
terpositions of Providuoeu by the apo- 
logue of the Tower of Siloam, and in the 
single petition "Give as this day our 
dwly bread " it hardly implies anything 

So with the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of tbe soul. This may have been 
always mixed up more or less with ani- 
mistic fancy, but animistic fancy is not 
the essence of it; the essence of it is, 
to righteousness assured reward, to un- 
ligbteousness iDuvitable retribution. 

It may be that morality is now about 
to disengage itself finally from religion, 
and to find a new basis in Science; but 
in the past it has rested on religious be- 
lief, and the collapse of religious belief 
has accordingly been always followed by 
a sort of moral interregnum. 

It will not be questioned that tbe mor- 
al civiliKation of Hellas, for instance, in 
h£r earlier and brighter day, was sup- 
ported by her religion. This is seen in 
every page of Herodotus, .ffischylus, Pin- 
dar, Sophocles, the best mirrors of the 
heroic age. It appears in the religious 
character of Hellenic art, of tbe drama, 
of tbe games, as well as in the influ- 
ence of tbe Eleusiiiian mysteries. It ap- 
pears above all in the authority of the 
Delphio oracle. During that age, man- 
ifesOy, power not seldom was led to tore- 
go its advantage, strength to respect the 
rights of weakness, by fear of the gods, 
lo the relations between tbe seiwkrate 
states and their conduct towards each 
other tbe influence of religion wielded by 
tbe Dulphic oraele was evidently pow- 
erful for good. Uellenio life, public and 
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private, in those days was full of religion, 
which presented itself in different forms 
according to individual character and in- 
tellect: io the philosopher approaching 
moral theism, while among tbe people 
at large it was fed with ceremony and 
fable. 

Every one knows tbe passage in (Edi- 
pua Tyrannus hymning in language of 
breadth and graDdeiii> uneurpaased tbe 
religious source of the moral law: " Be 
it ever mine to keep a devout purity con- 
cerning all things, whelher words or 
deeds, whereof ihe laws are established 
on high, born of the heavenly ether, haT- 
ing no sire but Olympus, the offspring 
of none of mortal mold, nor ever to be 
buried in oblivion. Great in these ia 
the divine power, and it waxeth not old." 

In Herodotus, Glaucus, renowned for 
his righteousness, receives a large de- 
posit of money from a stranger. When, 
the depositor being dead, bis sons apply 
fortbemoney, tbe virtue of Glaucus fails; 
he repudiates bis trust. Afterwards he 
consults the Delpbic oracle on the pro- 
priety of forswearing himself to keep hia 
prize. " O Glaucus," answers the ora- 
cle, " for the present it is expedient for 
thee to gain thy cause by false sweaiing 
and to embezzle the money. Swear, 
then; all alike must die, he that swear- 
eth falsely and he that doth not. Bttt 
the Oath bath an offspring that is name- 
lees, without hands or feet; yet swiftly 
it pursues a man, till it overtakes and 
destroys hia whole house and race. But 
he tbat sweareth and deceive tb not is in 
his posterity more blessed." Glaucus 
implores the god to pardon him and to 
spare his race. But the oracle repliea 
that to tempt the god is as bad as to 
do the act; and though Glaucus restores 
the money, the divine wrath extirpates 
his race, that penalty being the primi- 
tive and tribal equivalent for the future 
punishment threatened by more spiritual 

That the sanction of morality in the 
conception of the historian and his con- 
temporaries was not merely prudential, 
or of the kind cognizable by social sci- 
ence, but religious, appears most plainly 
from the words of the oracle, placing tlie 
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corrupt thought on a level with the evil 

Hdlecic religion, however, was entan- 
gled with n gross mythology, immoral 
leffenda, a worship of socriSces, a thau- 
maturgic priesthood, an iafantine coa- 
mogony, a polytheistic division of the 
physical universe ioto the domains of a 
Dumber of separate deities. It fell be- 
fore awakened intellect nnd the first ef- 
forts of scientific speculation. Its fall and 
the rise of a physical philosophy oik its 
ruins were ultimately conducive to pn^- 
resa. But Hellenic morality, especial- 
ly public and international morality, felt 
^e withdrawal of its basis. In Thu- 
cydideii the presenceof scientific skepti- 
cism in its early stage is strongly marked; 
at its side appears political Machiavcl- 
ism, if we may use that name by antici- 
pation; and tha same page tesCiHes to> 
the general dissolution of moral ties and 
the lapse of Hellas into a slate in which 
might made right, and public life be- 
came a men! struggle (or existence, 
wherein the 6ttest, that is the strongest 
or the most cunning, surviTod. The 
Athenian envoys, in their controversy 
with the Melians, which is evidently in- 
tended by Thucydidcs to dramatize the 
prevailing morality, frankly enunciate the 
doctrine that the more powerful must 
give the law, putting aside lu the sheer- 
est simplicity the idea that any one can 
expect to be sheltered by mwal rij^ht; 
and their unhappy anta^nisls betray by 
their counter-plea a tragical conscious- 
ness that there is no power to which the 
weaker con appeal. la the well-known 
passage of the tliird book, moralizing on 
the civil war of Corcyra, the historian 
seems to struggle with the difllculiics of 
mdimentary language in his endeavor to 
describe the general outburst of moral 
anarchy, — the unbridled perfidy, the 
treachery, factious violence, disregard 
tit oaths and treaties, savage vindicU.vo- 
nesa, Inversion o{ moml Ideas, exultation 
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reigned around him. In liis explanation 
of the phenomena, the skdptical writer 
doet not go beyond the immeillate canaea, 
faction nod ambition; but his word* t>a 
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the disregard of oaths and the fiiilure of 
religious restraints (emebeia) indicate 
the conneution between the collapse of 
religiouH belief and the ruin of morality. 
Let Grote say what he will in vin- 
dioAtion of the Sophists and against the 
common conception of them, it seems un- 
reasonable to doubt that Hellenic de- 
pravity produced its Mauhiaveli. Thu- 
cydides himself, by his praise of such a 
character aa Antiphon, shows that he 
shared the mora! ob)i<iuity which lie 
paints. To combat the sophistic teach- 
ings and to stem the current of demoral- 
ization a pair of refortners arose, a sort 
of double star in the intellectual firma- 
ment, — Socrates and Plato, the moral , 
life and its expositor. The Platonic 
philosophy is an attempt to establish 
morality on a new basis, immutable and 
indefeasible, beyond the flux of cirouin- 
stance and above the specious shows 
of expediency; and this new basis, like 
that which it replaces, is manifestly re- 
ligious. The ideas, or eternal and un- 
changeable essences, of Plato are an Im- 
personal God, dimly conceived ; tliey are 
what n writer of tlie present day tries 
to express by " the Eternal not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness." But 
the time had not come for any except 
the highest minds to clispense with tra- 
ditional anthropomorpbisin, or accept a 
God manifested only in conscience and 
in tbe upward aspirations and strivings 
of the soul. Therefore, to conservatives 
Socrates seemed a revolutionary skeptic. 
By the conservative Aristophanes he 
was assailed as a subverler of religion 
and of morality at the same time, junt 
as a liberal theologian, Irving to give us 
fresh assurance of our faith, would be as- 
sailed by tory orthoiloxy at the present 
day. An attempt was afterwards made 
by the positivlst Aristotle to place mo- 
rality, not on a religious, but on a scieu- 
tifio and secular basis. His treatise is 
a work of geiiiut. but in ila main object 
it is a failure. Its caniinni doctrine thai 
virtue is a mean, if true in a certun 
sense, is almost vaiuuleaa; it supplie* no 
motive power, and there is no reason 
for believing that It produoed any afliwt 
upon Itcllenic life. 
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Thnt Eoman virtue, public and pri- 
Tato, vns BUBtaincil b; reverence for tbe 
goda is a fact wbicU needs no proof. It 
is Bpeciallj' aCtesCcJ in a famous passage 
of PoljbiuB, a foreign observer, shrewJ, 
cool-beaded, and, as the passage itself 
shows, no devotee. He compares togetb- 
er the principal polities of the world, and 
awards the palm to the Homan polity 
on atcounC of its religious eharauter. 
" The thing !□ which tbe Roman com- 
monwealth seems to me especially to 
have the advant^e over all others is 
religious sentiinent. That which is else- 
where decried as saperstidon seems to 
me, in the case of Rome, to be the salva- 
. tion of the stale. 1 mean the fear of the 
gods. To so high and almost extrava- 
gant a pitch is this carried by them, both 
Id public and private life, that DotbiDg 
can exceed it. For my part, T regard 
this as R concession to the requirements 
of the multitude. In a commonwealth 
consisting wholly of wise men, siai^li a 
policy would scarcely be oeedful. But 
as the multitude is always giddy, full of 
lawless desires, unreasoning anger, and 
all sorts of headstrong passions, the 
only course is to restrain it by fear of 
the invisible and by impressive figments 
of this kind. Wherefore, in my judg- 
ment, it was not without good reason 
that the statesmen of old instilled into 
the minds of the vulgar these notions 
about tbe gods and the belief in a fut- 
ure retribution. I should rather say that 
tlie statesmen of the present day are 
unwise and heedless in rejecting them. 
To take a single instance: among the 
Greeks, those who are intrusted with pub- 
lic money, even a single talent, in spite 
of their hating ten sureties, as many 
seals, and double the number of wit- 
Deeses, cannot be faithful to their trust; 
whereas among the Romans, though pub- 
lic men, as magistrates or ambassadors, 
often have in their hands large sums 
of public money, the obligation of their 
oath suffices by itself to keep ihem in 
the path of right. In other nations you 
seldom find official purity ; among the 
Romans you as seldom find official cor- 
ruption." 

Roman religion, like that of Hellas, 
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main, tliuugh the philosophic and set' 
entific skepticism was not native, but 
an importation from UcUas. Practical 
good sense probably played a more im- 
portant part in the overthrow of super- 
stition at Rome than in Hellas, and 
strategy would soon find it necessary to 
set tbe auguries at defiance. Contact 
with a great variety of religions, the tol- 
eration of which was prescribed by pol- 
icy, must have bred a cynical indiffer- 
ence in tbe administratoi'S and soldiers 
of the empire, as contact with the re- 
ligion of the East undermined the Chris- 
tian orthodoxy of the Templars. The 
result, at all events, was genera! skep- 
indifference, and the decay 
for iho gods, in which 
. saw the main-stay of Eoman 
At the same lime a tremendous 
was laid on public morality by the 
of the empire. There 
ensued a cataclysm of selGsh ambition, 
proSigate corruption, and murderous fac- 
tion, which left to society only the choice 
between chaos and a military despot- 
ism. In the case of Hellas, also, the fall 
of liberty follows closely on tbe decay of 
religion. We must be careful, of course, 
in assigning tlie causes of the deterio- 
ration of public character, in Hi'llas as 
well as in republican Rome, to allow a 
due share ta tbe prfssure of external 
circumstances, such as the fatal rivai- 
riei of the republics and the growth of 
the Macedonian power. But upon the 
decline of Catholicism a similar lapse of 
Europe from the imperfect liberty of the 
feudal era into general despotism ensues; 
and after the second great collapse of 
religion in France comes tbe empire of 
the Bonapartes, an avowed reproduc- 
tion of that o[ the Cfesars. Be the sig- 
niflcnnee of the fact what it may, a tact 
it seems to be tbat hitherto only men 
with a religious belief, and a sanction for 
morality which they believe to be divine 
have been able to live under a govern- 
ment ot law; and if any one doubu that 
there has been a certain thread of con- 
nection between tbe eclipse of faith and 
the need of a government of force to 
keep men from mutual destruction and 
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rapine, let bim turn once more to the 
Leviathan oF Hobbes. A po I iliical re- 
ligion, to be sure, Hobbes has, but it is 
political indeed. 

The last effort to reform the Roman 
republic and save what, with all its mal- 
adies and evils, wan at least a govern- 
ment of law was made by religioua meo; 
(or Cato and Cicero were lielieveri, not 
in Ihe auguries, but in a supreme power 
of right, while Ciesar and hia party were 
followers of Epicurus. When morality 
rallied, it was on a religious basis, at 
Borne not less than in Hellas, as any one 
who is acquaintei] with Roman Stoicism 
must know. Not only are the writings of 
Seneca, Marcaa Aurelius, and Gpictetas 
theistic; they are In some respects tbor- 
oaghly pietist. It is not surprising that 
this philosophy and the law, improved 
in humanity, which stoic jurists molded, 
shonld have been claimed us the offspring 
of Chriflianity. Christian ideax, espe- 
ciall}' the Christian ide-a of human broth- 
erhood, were no doubt in the air. 

Proof will not be required of the fun- 
damentally religious eharacter of life 
and society in the Middle Ages. Wit- 
nesses enough present themselves in the 
wot^s of ihat religious art which has 
almost carried captive to the faith where- 
to it once ministered the reason of a later 
and more enlightened lime. The creed 
of the Middle Ages, it is true, was one 
derived from n prccciling civiUKHtion. h 
waK the creed of tlie lai«r Roman Em- 
pire, which, however, it had (ailed I.0 
trnnsform, mainly through tlie repellent 
influence of slavery; Christian brolher- 
hood. and purity at the same time, re- 
maining unnltninAble so long as one por- 
tion of mankind was given up to the 
tymiiny and the lust of tlie other por- 
tion. Still ft was evidently from the 
gospel transmitted through the Christian 
clergy that the new nations drew the 
idea* of a universal Father, of a brother- 
hood of mankind, of humanity itself; that 
ihey learned tg believe in a society em- 
bracing all raves, a eomroon nSort and 
a common hopii, tntiirnutional relations 
modlfled by those Iwliets. the indefeasi- 
ble Mnctily of human life, meroy, bu- 
mlli^, charity, the spiritual e<|uality of 
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the sexes, purity, the value of virtues 
other than military, the spiritual worth 
and dignity of the weak things of this 
world. There are those who call medi- 
eval Christendom and Clirist«ndom al- 
together a vast relapse of humanity, or 
at best a suspension of progress, simply 
because physical science during those 
centuries did not advance, though it ad- 
vanced not less thao it had done under 
the pagan empire. A man of compre- 
hensive mind, however devoted to <>ui- 
ence and hostile to priestcraft, will not 
refuse to recognize the happy transition 
of eocjely from slavery through serfage 
to free labors the notions of mutual right 
and duty of which even the feudal sys- 
tem was the school; the combinatjon of 
rceponsibility with power in Christian 
monarchy; the development of liber^, 
both political and personal, by means of 
Parliaments and free cities; the services 
rendered by monastlcism in its better 
day, as the asylum of culture and gen- 
tleness; the dignity which the monk 
conferred on labor; the ideal of self-de- 
votion presented by chivalry, which in 
the battle -Selds of Palestine rescued 
Western civilizatba, as it had before 
been rescued at Marathon and Salamis, 
from the barbarism and pollution of 
Eastern invasion. Bnt the great achieve- 
ment, and the one to which, for the pur- 
pose of the present inquiry, wb would 
specially call attention, is the homage 
which force, in a military age, was con- 
Btraine<l to pay to something higher than 
itself, and which forma the lirsl condi- 
tion and the most distinct mark of civ- 
ilization. The fierce and proud Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, after a lite of 
war, sends on his donth-beil for a bishop; 
when the bishop enters with the body of 
the Lord, he ties a rope round his own 
neck in token of his being a felon before 
God, casts himself ilown on the lloor, and 
rvfuses to be raised till he has been re- 
ceived batik as b penitent into tlie alle- 
giance which in the midst of his violence 
his heart had never renoanood. Uia 
corpse is home to the tomb through a 
great storm; but the t.-ipers are not ox- 
tinguislied, and the peopln infer that the 
terrible earl has bcttn received among 
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tim sons of light. Hcrti we bave a moral 
restraint; for the carl evideatl}' does □□( 
thiiik that he can buj salvatioa, or secure 
it by mere priestly thauranturgy and tal- 
ismaDS. It is a, restraint which may not 
have beea without its influence even over 
that wild life, and which in the case of 
natures less fierce can hardly have failed 
to produce eonsidernble effects. Relig- 
ion inspired the international equity of 
St Louis, who voluntarily gave up t«r- 
rituriea which he thought not rightfully 
his, to the ilt-concealed disgust of the 
Chauvinist historians of his country at 
the present day. In the thirteenth cent- 
ury as in the seventeenth, poUtical prog- 
ress iu England was closely connected 
with religious enthusiasm. De Moalfort 
was devout and the assoeiale of ecclesi- 
astical rofonnerg, while the character o£ 
the magnanimous foster father of liberty, 
the great Edward 1., was also distinctly 
formed by bia religion. 

Catholicism fell throagh the supersti- 
tions and impoEtures which had gathered 
round it, and which intellect, awakened 
by the Renaissance, spurned away, 
through papal tyranny and clerical cor- 
rnptiou; through the general ossification, 
so to speak, of a system which bad once 
in all its organs ministered to spiritual 
life, With it. fell the morality which 
it bad fotBtaioed, and once more we find 
oarselses in a moral interregnum. In 
Italy it u the era of the Borgias, the 
Tyrants, and Machiavelli; in France, of 
the civil wars, with all their crimes and 
treacheries; in England, of the ^Yara of 
the Roses. Catherine de' Medicis and 
the Guises belong to it as well as the 
profligate and murderous leaders of the 
Burgundlans and the Armagnavs. So 
does Henry VIII., with his uxoritidei 
and his judicial murders, and so does 
Elizabeth, with her vicious court and her 
own wickedness. It does not end among 
the upper class in England till religion is 
revived in the form of Puritanism, and 
brings with it a renewed morality. Ma- 
cbiavel is everywhere the great political 
teacher of this period. Bacon himself 
shows the taint in bis political writings 
as well as in his public life; " To deal 
in person is best, where a man's face 
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breedetli regard, as commonly with infe- 
riors ; or in tender cases, where a man's 
eyes upon the countenance of him with 
whom be speaketh may give him a di- 
rection bow far to go; and generally 
when a man will reserve to himself lib- 
erty, either to disavow or to expound." 

Id Italy a last stand was made for 
morality and liberty logether by the re- 
ligious enlJiusiast, Savonarola. A scene 
in the life of that man helps us to under- 
stand the difference between the genuine 
religion, the morality with a divine sup- 
port, which was passing away, and the 
formal religion, of which abundance still 
remained. The formal religion was ready 
enough to shrive the dying Lorenzo; but 
his conscience told him that Ihij was not 
the voice of morality, and that he could 
obtain assurance of ab*olution only from 
Savonarola. 

In each eclipse of religious faith there 
has prevailed, at once as a nemesis and 
as a spiritual make-shift, a charlatan su- 
perstition. In the case of Hellas it was 
soothsaying; in that of Rome astrology 
and thethaumaturgie mysteriesof Isis;in. 
the CathoUc decadence astrology again; 
at the present day it is spiritualism, 
while even astrology has, or recently 
had, its voUries in England, 

Once more European morality was re- 
newed by a revival of religious faith. It • 
is needless to say (hat there was a Cath- 
olic as well as a Protestant Reformation, 
thoagh the disparity between the two ia 
point of moral efficacy was great. In 
England, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, reh^ious belief in a 
large section of society had again de- 
clined, and morality with it, when both 
were restored by the evangelical move- 
ment, which was unquestionably a moral 
reformation as well as a religious revival. 

It will be said that all this time social 
science did not exist, the hoar for its ap- 
pearance in the course of intellectual de- 
velopment not having come, and that if 
it had existed it might have superseded 
these efforts to find for moraUty a new 
basis in religion. Wa desire to bear 
this constantly in mind. But the present 
question is. In the case of a collapse of 
religious belief, what, according to the 
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inilicaiionsof hiatory, is likely to liappen, 
uoless social stience ia rea<lj->at once to 
Btep in and fill the void? 

A collapse of religious bcliuf, of the 
moBt complete and tremendous kind, ia 
apparently now at hand. At tbe time 
of the Reformation the question ffaa, 
after all, only about the form o( Chria- 
tiaoity; and even the skeptics of the 
last century, while Ihey rejeuted Christ, 
reuaioed firm theiets ; not onl}' so, but 
tbej mechanically retained the main 
principlea of Christian morality, as we 
Bee very plainly in Rousseau's Vicaire 
Savoyard and Voltaire's letters on the 
Qunkera. Very difierent is the crisis 
at whli'h we have now arrived. No 
one who lias walclied the progress of 
discussion and ibe indications of opin- 
ion ill literature and in social inter- 
course can doubt that, in the mitids o£ 
ihoae whose views are likely to become — 
and in an age when all thought is rap- 
idly popularized soon to become — the 
*iew« of society at large, belief in Chris- 
tianity as a revealed and suiwmntural 
religion has given way. Science and 
criticism combined have destroyed the 
futh of free inquirers in the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, io the inspiration of the Bible 
and the genuineness of many hooka 3f 
it, in large portions of the history of tbe 
Old Tualanient, and in the history of the 
New Testaiuunt so far as it is nilracu- 
loQB or inseparably connected with mtc^ 
aoles. The mortal blow has been given 
by criticism in disproving or rendering 
uncertain the authenticity of the histor- 
ical books of the New Testament. Rea- 
sonings as to the antecedent probability 
or improbability of mlrnclei are wholly 
inconclusive; to Hume's argument that 
experience excludes mirauli-a the ready 
answer ia that miracles, if they oceurrod, 
would be apartof espiirieiice. It is sim- 
ply a question of evidence. To prove a 
mintclu, everybody but a mystic would 
say that wb require the testimony of 
eye- witnesses, and those nmneraus and 
good. But unless the nutbi^nlicity of 
the historical books of tbo New Test- 
ament can be certainly established, we 
lUTB no oye-wiincssca of the Christian 
miracles at all; and in the absence of 



such testimony the adve 
derived from the uniformity of nature 
and from mythological analogy, which 
traces the belief in miracles to the uni- 
versiJ propensiliea of uncritical ages, 
rush in with overwhelming force. In 
fact, in almoat any book written by a 
Warned man who feels himself at liberty 
to say what he really thinks, you will now 
find the miracles abaniioned, though it 
may be with evident reljctauce and with 
faltering lips. Mesmero-uiiracuUsm, such 
as is introduced into some popular lives 
of Christ, is palpably enough invented 
for the purpose of breaking the tall. 

Not supernatural religion alone, but 
the existence of a Deity itself, has for 
luany minds, and those the minds of 
good, able, and highly instructed men, 
ceased to be an object of iliKtinct belief, 
if it has not become an olijeut of distinct 
disbclli:f. The eniauL-iputvcl and em- 
boldened lips of eoiencehuvemet the the- 
ist's ai^ument of Design wiih the appar- 
ent evidences of the absence of design, 
waste and miscarriage in the heavens and 
the earth, seemingly purposeless havoe 
and extinction of races; while philoso- 
phy has breathed doubt upon the logical 
validity of the reasonings which satislied 
the apologists of former days. The argu- 
ment of Beneficence is encountered by 
the perplexing array of the cniultiea — 
often apparently gratuitous cruelties — ol 
nature. Above all, creation is sapposed 
to have been supplanted by evolution, 
which, in spite of partial pUjevtioas, lin- 
gering doubts, and tliu imperfections 
sura to be found in any newburn theory, 
is to nil appcnrnncea destined soon to 
be the cmd of Ihe world. With ihs 
beUef in a Dcily |)crisbes that in the im- 
mortality of the soul, which, apart from 
animistic super^iiitions nod special fan- 
cies about the other world, is a belief in 
the connection of the human soul with 
the Eternal. Nothing apparently is left 
but the secular consequences of conduct, 
human law, which the strong may make 
or unmake, and reputation, which suc- 
cess, even criminal success, may to a 
great extent cominand. That which pre- 
vails as Agnosticism among philosophers 
and the highly educated prevails ns sec* 
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ularism among meobanics, and in that 
form is likely soon to breed inulJnouB 
questionings about the pruaent social or- 
der among those who get the poorer 
share, and who can no longer be ap- 
peased by promises of compensation in 
another world. All English literature, 
even that which is socially and polik 
ically most conservatiTe, leems with evi- 
dences of a change of sentiment, the 
rapid strides of which aBtonish those 
who revisit England at short intervals. 
There Is a recoil, of course, from the 
brink, which looks likt a reaction, and 
there is a political rnllying round the 
established cbundi, which in what have 
been called tory-atheist journals is seen 
in grotegque union with cynical repudia- 
tion of that church's creed. There is 
perhaps an increase of church-building 
and church-going, but the crust oi out- 
ward piety is hollow, and growing hot- 
lower every day. Those who know the 
inward parts of American society will be 
able to sav better than the writer whether 
the same process ia going on there. It 
is true — and the fact is of the profound- 
est significance and of the highest impor- 
tance — Chat in the minds of some men 
who combine great depth of character 
with powerful and scientific intellect the 
religious sentiment, stripped of all special 
forms and formularies, appears as a sen- 
timent to have grown stronger than ever. 
Here, perliapa, i.i sonielhing which whis- 
pers that the succession of attempts to 
connect the soul and life of man with tbe 
soul and life of the universe, which we 
callreligionH,and which have upborne the 
great types of character, the great civiii- 
EBtiona, the great elforks of humanity, are 
not destined to end in futility and final 
failure. But at present, if a man of this 
class admits you to the recesses of bis 
thoughts, you find there nothing definite, 
nothing communicable, nothing which 
will serve the purposes of humanity at 
large; some make-shift drawn from per- 
sonal study or experience, some mixture, 
perhaps, of Christian etbies with an- 
cient philosophy, a plank of the theolog- 
ical wreck which will barely hold two. 

What then, we ask, is likely to be the 
effect of this revolution on morality? 



Some effect it can hardly fail to have. 
Evolution is force, the struggle for ex- 
istence is force, natural selection is force. 
It is not possible, at all events, that their 
enthronement in place of the Christian 
theory should leave untouched a type of 
character which is a renunciation of 
force, — which is weakness, humility, 
poverty of spirit, self-abnegation. But 
what will become of the brotherhood of 
men and of the very idea of humanity? 
Historically these beliefs are evidently 
Christian. Will they survive the doc- 
trines with which in the Christian creed 
tliey are inseparably connected oF the 
universal Fatlierbuod of God and of die 
fraternal relation of all men to Christ? 
On what other basis do they rest? God, 
says the New Testament, " hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, tor to dwell 
on all the face of the earth." Blot oat the 
name of the Creator, and on what does 
this assertion of the unity and virtual 
equality of mankind rest? What princi- 
ple forbids the stronger races and those 
that have superior lire-arms to prey npon 
the weaker? What guards the sancti- 
ty of human life, if there is nothing more 
divine in man than in any other animal*? 
Mr. Roebuck says, " The first business of 
a bolonist is to dear the country of wild 
beasts, and the most noxious uf all the 
wild beasts is the wild man." What is 
to be said in answer to this, and why is 
it not to be extended in principle to all 
the human lives which may stand in the 
way of the elect of nature, the strong 
and cunning masters of their kjnd? 
Nothing, ne must recollect, can in any 
but a figurative sense be henceforth sa- 
cred; everything must present its nat- 
ural title to existence, which, according 
to the theory of evolution, must appar- 
ently be some sort of force. It; may ha 
the collective force of a community, not 
that of an individual; but if the individ- 
□al gets the better of the community, as 
a successful tyrant does, It would seem 
that there is no more to be said. 

Science is not neglectful of the need. 
She is presenting us with elaborate de- 
lineations of the origin, growih, and dis- 
solution of human communities, from the 
point of view and in the terms of eTO- 
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lation, that ie, of force. But these ilelia- 
entions, BuppuBtng them to squure with 
the facta of hiHtory, — which we venture 
to think some of the most elaborate of 
them are far from doing, — ecarceiy touch 
our moral being; muuh less do ihey 
furniah a new motive power, either im- 
pelling or reatraining, for the actions 
of the individual man. Being theories 
of which ihe principle ia force, (hey in 
fai^t exclude morality in the common uc- 
ceptatioD and practical sense of the term. 
Being necessarian, they, acconling to the 
existing perceptions of the human mind, 
exclude responsibility and effort, that 
is, the elements of moral life. Hereafter 
the dif]i<!ulty of reconciling necessarian- 
ism with responaibility and effort may- 
lie overcome; it has not been overcome 
yet. Christianity had taught that we 
were all members one of another; polit- 
ical economy, that the progress of society 
was marked by a division of trades. We 
are now told that society is actually and 
literally an organium, and I hat the trades 
are oi^ans. As to the latter part of the 
proposition it may be remarked that, 
though trades are specialized in Ihe prog- 
ress of society, men are not, but on the 
contrary become more general in llieir 
ideas, knowledge, relations, and func- 
tions, e«pi<cinlly in free states. But if 
society is an organiim, it must be an or- 
jianifltn in such a sense as to admit an- 
tagonisms of Tolition without limit, and 
mutual injury, designed as well as unde- 
signed. For all this — we are spenking 
of an immediate need — the mere theory 
affords no cure, unless it can be shown 
that the injury is always perfectly recip- 
rocal, an<l that an English minister (U> 
take the example of the hour) who 
launches havoc upon an Afghan village 
safferr ns much as the slaughtered peas- 
ant, which will hardly be the case, un- 
less they are both to stand before some 
tribunal other than that of forae. It ia 
dilflcnlt at present even to conceive how 
any mechanical or physiological the- 
ory of humanity as a whole cnn evolve, 
for the individual man, a moral motive 
power. 

Are ihere no practical symptoms of 
■ change 'f In France from tlie atheism 
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as well as the anarchy of the Revolution 
rose Napoleon. He was an Agnostic, 
thoroughbred; all the more evidently so 
because he coolly restored religion for the 
purposes of his policy. He constantly 
avowed and formulated the Agnostic and 
evolutionary creed, the ascendency of 
force, — force moral aa well as military: 
" Let two or three towns be sacked to 
produce a moral effect." By a clear 
enough process ha was evolved and lifted 
to power; nature selected him out of a 
thousand ambiUous adventurers. In the 
struggle for existence he survived, — 
survived the Due d'Enghien, Piehegru, 
and every one who crossed his path to 
empire. To create hi»i power imd his in- 
stitutions millions perished; as millions 
have perished to create a bed of lime- 
stone. What have Agnosticism and 
evolution to oppose to the warrant of his 
success? The French Agnostics had 
nothing. They produced no Socrates or 
Savonarola. They bowed before Napo- 
leon, acted under Iiira, and worshiped 
liiin^ only when his force had encount- 
ered a greater force they turned against 
him, because he was unsuccessful, as Tal- 
leyrand plainly enough avowed, — not be- 
cause he was immoral. 

The worship of success, signally ex- 
emplified in the adoration of a charac- 
ter such as that of Napoleon, seems to 
be the morality of evolution supplanting 
that of Christianity. When the second 
Napoleon, after mounting his uncle's 
throne by the same unscrupulous use of 
force, rode in triumph into London, a 
leading English journal derided the mo- 
rality which protested against paying 
homage to a success achieved by treach- 
ery, perjury, and massacre as a moral- 
ity of Sunday-school s. It was precisely 
so, and now the Sunday -schools seem 
likely to lose their authority and disap- 
pear. It may be snid that success has 
always been worehipe<l. Success has nl- 
always commanded servile deference, but 
it has not always been worshiped. 'Noth- 
ing will be found in medieval chroniclers, 
for example, resembling the spirit which 
pervades Thiers's history of the Empire, 
llie vision of the monk may he, and 
often Is, narrowed by his aBceticism, or 
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distorted hy his fanaticism. He can aee 
no good in a king vho is an enemy of 
the cburcli, Slid hanlly any syjl in one 
vlio is her friend ; but a, niorality wbiuh 
he helievea to bo divine is under his feet 
like adamant; he stands erect in spirit 
before wliat he regards as wickedDess, 
however successful it mttj be, and nt 
most looks upon it nith atre as » soourge 
in the hand of God. 

In England joa hear it said on all 
sides that the old ruloa are lelaxud and 
the old lines broken through; that coiii- 
mercial adventurers who have made fort- 
unes by questionable means, unscrupu- 
loun political intriguers, and even brill- 
iant courtesans occupy in virtue of their 
success a position which they never oc- 
cupied before. This appears to be the 
fact, and when full allowance has been 
made for the mere influence of circum- 
Btances, such as the rapid growth of 
wealth, it will probably bo found that 
there is a real change of principle and 
sentiment. It is not likely that there 
would at once be a sensible alteration 
in the moral code of private life; much 
leas that any sudden change would be 
visible in the character or conduct of 
men trained in high principles, engaged 
perhaps in science, philosophy, or other 
exalting pursuits, and, it may be, put 
upon their mettle to prove that virtue 
has no need of support from superstition. 
The incipient change of principle, 
I however, is more perceptible in auother 
quarter, where, in fact, the strain upon 
the old morality being greatest, we should 
expect the relaxation Grst to appear. 
We mean the eentiment and conduct of 
England as an imperial country towards 
weaker communitie.s and subject races. 
Those wiio have paid attention to the 
history of EiigUsh opinion will probably 
agree with us in saying that heretofore, 
had as the practice might sometimes he, 
the Christian principle of human brother- 
hood was acknowledged, and it was al- 
lowed that all men, and all races of men, 
however weak or inferior, were equally 
entitled to justice and mercy. Uobody 
in the time of Wilberforce would have 
dared to avow that the rule in dealing 
with a Hindoo or an African was not to 



be equity, humanity, or respect for hu- 
man life, but British interest ami the re- 
quirements of Dritish [ralii^y. Warren 
Hastings was acquitted by the lords, who, 
as an aristocracy, have always sym- 
pathized with the representatives of ar- 
bitrary government; but he was im- 
peached, and Pitt, the tnry leader, voted 
for his impeachment. Uis trial was at 
once an eoUgbtenment of the national 
luind as to what was going on in the dis- 
tant dependency, and an awakuuing of 
the national conscience which proved the 
commencement of reform; and bis de- 
fense was conducted on grounds wbiclt, 
however unsatisfactory, were perfectly 
moral and consistent with the principle 
of humanity. Slavery and tlie slave- 
trade themselves were defended, not 
upon the ground that the higher race 
was at Uberty to do what it pleased with 
the lower, but on the plea that the lot 
of the negro was improved by trans- 
porting him to a Christian and civilized 
country; and the hypocrisy in this, aa in 
other cases, was a homage paid to the 
principle^ But the slave-trade and after- 
wards slavery were abolished, — both at 
a great commercial sacrifice, to whiuh, 
in the case of the second, was added the 
payuient of a heavy indenmity. Had 
the same sentiment continued to pre- 
vail, it is not inconceivable that COD- 
quent itself and imperial aggrandizement 
might in time have been relinquished, as 
radically inconsistent with the rule of 
humanity and benevolence which was 
imperfectly asserted in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. 

TliHt the same sentiment has not con- 
tinued lo prevail, all Englishmen who 
at the time of the American civil war 
were concerned in tlie struggle against 
an alliance with the slave power moM 
well know. It was periectly clear that, 
apart from every other opinion or feel- 
ing which was enlisted on the Southern 
side, there was in a considerable section 
at least of that party, if not a positive 
sympathy with slavery, certainly a very 
palpable abatement of the tnorol feeUng 
against it. The denunciation fi of "ne- 
grophiliani " which then resounded on 
all sidta did not denote uerely sntipa- 
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thy to Northern aggrnndizement, or e'en 
to maudlin philunUirnpy. but diilike ot 
GDiaRcipatioti ; and hail ^lavoty been still 
in exieti^nee in tbu Brliixb colonieB, a 
proposat U) aboliBh it at tbat moment 
would haTe Blood a very poor thaace of 
BuccesB. Moral phenomena of the same 
kind marked rhe controTerBy arising out 
of the Jamaica massacre; for the enthn- 
nastic BopporterB of Governor Byre per- 
fectly recognized in him an organ of the 
tianguinary vRngeanco of the dominant 
race, even if they did not believe that 
he had committi^d a fool judicial mur- 
der. On tliat occasion the moral equal- 
ity of races and the universal sanctity 
of human life, which is the Christian 
doctrine and had up to that time been 
the doctrine ot England, was formally 
denied by a man of great eminence, who 
said in plain termB that it was one thing 
W slaughter m-groi-s, aod another to 
dlaughter Englishmen. It was replied 
that between slaushtcring negroes and 
slaughtering people of any other race, 
reputed inferior, in the interest of a 
higher race, or even slaaghtering the in- 
ferior members al the English race it- 
ielf In the interi>i<t of those who might 
deem themselves the higher members, no 
diAtinct line could be drawn; and that 
» governing class, alarmed by threaten- 
lags of social revolution, might some 
^y claim for iteulf in England the samo 
hcense which the whites, in their cruel 
panic, had claimed for themselves in 
ilamaica. If there ie any one who Rods 
it difficult to regard such a possibility 
as real, a repem^al of the very able 
treatiHe entitled Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity will assist hb apprehension. 
That work embodies, in language of 
manly vigor, u frank repudintion of the 
Christian, and once Englbh, doctrine 
of human brotherhood and brotherly 
love, with which, on the hypothesis of 
mere evolution and natural selection, it 
would not be easy to find fault. 

The same eminent writer, the other 
day. in a letter on Ibi^ aubji-ct oE llie 
Afghan war, took up with e<[ual courage 
the position that in deikling with the 
weaker and less civiliacd commnnitiea 
the rule was to be, not " iDtemational 



law," that is, in effect, the recognized 
principles of equity, but the " policy " 
, oT England. Policy meuna interest and 
passion, which are thus apparently set 
loose from every restraint but the fear 
of superior force. It is now averred by 
the prime minister of Enj^land that the 
real object of the war was a " scientific 
frontier," and that Afghanistan was in- 
vaded, the villages burned, and the peo- 
ple killed in exeoution of that "policy." 
In the letters of British officers from 
South Africa, the phrase " our colored 
brethren " is used to add xett to slaugh- 
ter. In an EnglJsli illustrated journal of 
the higheH class-there Is a picture, in 
compartments, of incidents in the Zulu 
war. In ouo compartment a tall Zulu 
in chains is being ignominiously led cap- 
tive by a diminutive British drummer- 
boy. This perhaps Is mere brag. Not bo 
the represent at ion in another compart- 
ment of "jHt^h's captive," a Zulu pris- 
oner with a halter, the end of which is 
held by a joUy tar, round his neck, crouch- 
ing in an agony of fear beneath a gal- 
lows on which he is evidently going to 
be banged, while a bystander, apparent- 
ly an officer, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a jaunty air, stares at the doomed 
wretch with a look of mockery, t^till less 
doubt can there be ntxiut the animus of 
a third sketch, eniitlod Something to 
Hold By, in whicii two more jolly tars 
are holding down by (he feet and ears a 
Zulu whom they have caught hiding in 
the reeds, wliile an officer in the attitude 
of a man searching for game is coming 
up with a drawn sword. In a corre- 
sponding picture of the Afghan war, we 
see in one cani|>artment a prisoner being 
flogged; in another, one )>eing hanged; tn 
a third, three prisoners, with the hands 
of all lashed to a pole behind them, are 
being shot in the back, and In their death 
agony, struggling diSerent ways, they 
present a grotesque medley of attlludes 
which forms the fun of the sketch. It 
may pretty safely be said that these pict- 
ures, in which the inferior races ore treat- 
ed simply and literally as gnint! for the 
British hunter, would not have been pro- 
duced for the amusement of Englishmen 
and English w Otoe n fifty or «v<in ibinj 
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ceased 1o emploj- iha ambasandor. But 
Sir Hunry Biiot had a great body of Brit- 
ish opinion with him. The joarnal which 
is the great organ at once of Agnoatl- 
cism and aggrandizemvnC confidently 
thrpnti'iied with national scorn andindig- 
tiation any government which, merely 
heoatiBo the Tnrks had been guilty, as it 
confessed they had, of " loathsome cru- 
elty," should sliift the ground of Eaglisli 
policy, which had for Itfl ruling principle 
" the irrepressible struggle for empire." 
Tlie practical deduction coheres perfect- 
ly with the principle thus avowed; and 
what ii the irrepressible struggle for em- 
pire but evolution and natural selection 
applied to internatioDal relations? 

Perhaps some subtler indications of 
evolutionist influence may be discerned. 
There seems to prevail in the treatment 
of history and politics not only an in- 
creased impartiality and compreheiiBire- 
ness, the happy off."pring of science, but 
what may almost be called n furore of 
cynical moderation. Enthusiasm, self- 
Eacrifice, heroism, if they are lo continue 
to exist, must be provided with new ali- 
ments; they have hitherto certainly been 
fed by the belief that he whoshiiuld lose 
his life in a good cau^e would in soms 
form or pther gain it. Yet without en- 
thusiasm, self-sacrifice, heroism, how 
could humanity have been nerved for its 
grandest efforts, or saved from its great- 
China is without any real religion ; she 
is thoroughly positive; and she is simply 
conservative of the present, especiallyof 
the existing political and social order, 
without thought of progress: the worship 
of ancestors seems to consecrate tint idea. 
It is toaometiungof this kind that theline 
on which materia1i:<ts are moving seems 
to us really to tend. A hive of human 
bees is, we believe, the avowed ideal of 
some social philosophers. In the rou- 
tine life of Chinese industry, submitting; 
to almost mechanical laws, without re- 
flection or aspiration, we have a hive of 
human bees. 

The world is in no danger of another 
Peloponnesian war, or of a repetition of 
the convulsions of the fifleenth and sii- 
teenth centuries; hut it is in consider- 



There have been protests and resist- 
ance, no doubt, but almost exclusively 
from religions quarters': from the free 
churches, which alone are organs of 
ligious morality, the state church taking 
its morality from the state; from a por- 
tion of the ritualists, who are now so 
mucli at variance with tlie establish 
as t4) be nearly a free church; and from 
that section of the Comtists which is 
avowedly and almost enthusiastically re- 
ligious, thongh it prefers the name of Hu- 
manity to that of God. 

We might refer also, in illustration of 
the general tendency, to the exultation 
(hideous It seemed to those who could 
not share it!) in the frightful butcheries 
during and after the suppresision of the 
Indian mutiny. It is not of mere unmer- 
cifulness or panic fury that we speak, but 
of the new principle upon which the mas- 
sacres were vindicated, and which (;ould 
be clearly enough distinguished from the 
ordinary violence of passion. 

It is not necessary to take a special 
view, or any view at all, of the Eastern 
Question, in order to perceive the moral 
significance of the often-quoted passage 
in the dispat<:h of Sir Henry Eliot, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, re- 
gpeeting the Bulgarian massacres: " We 
nay indeed and we must feel indignant 
at the needless and monstrons severity 
with which the Bulgarian insurrection 
was put down; but the necessity which 
exists for England to prevent changes 
from occurring here which would be most 
detrimental to ourselves is not afiected 
by the question whether it was ten thou- 
sand or twenty thousand persons who 
perished in the suppression. We have 
been upholding what we knew to be a 
semi-civiliied nation, liable under eer- 
ie carried into fear- 
; hut the fact of this having 
just now been strikingly brought home to 
us cannot i>e sufficient reason for aban- 
doning a policy which is the only one that 
can he followed with due regard to our 
own interests." Pitt would have re- 
pudiated the sentiments, and probably 
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&ble diinger of a desperate conflict be- 
tween ilifferent I'litsses of sucieiy for the 
good lliinga of iliat nhi<:b people nre 
coming lo believe is the only world. la 
il likelj tliat the passions of such s con- 
flict will be eontrolled by any motive de- 
rived from scientific definitions of cto- 
lation; by any consideration uonnected 
with the rhythm of motion, the instabil- 
ity of the bomogenwius, w the multi- 
plication of effects? Force is force, and 
its own wurrunt: so the strong will say, 
and upon this principle they will act in 
the (rtrugglc for exiittence and for the 
enjoyments of existence; they will be 
restruined only by something to which 
force must bow, and which no alembic, 
apparently, can extract from force it- 
self. 

Renan and others of his si'hool scent 
danger from the operation of their criti- 
L'ism on the minds of the common people, 
in whose ideas tbey know that morality 
ia bound up with religion. They pro- 
pose, acconlingly, that the clergy eball 
keep up religion for Ihe musses, leaving 
th« select few to think as they please. 
A pleasant clement in a moral civiliza- 
tion wonid be a clergy so conscious of 
the fraud which it was practicing on the 
ignorant as to grant letters of exemption 
fi-om bflief lo the learned! It is too late 
Soepopultu vull deeipi. The people will 
have no lies. Mvchsnici are alive lo the 
Btateofthecasi'iUi'tQall that is moat ma- 
terial in it, not lei's than M. Renan him- 
self. Nuedlem disturbance of vital belief 
is lo be deprecated on grounds higher 
than the seltish fears of wealth and lit- 
erary fastidiousness; but good never 
came of trying to blindfold any one. 

A less Jesuitical plea for caution might 
be founded on the present slate of [he 
inquiry and [he novelty of the situation, 
if we could here presume to enter on so 
vast a ilieme. Agnosticism, if it meana 
suspentie of judgment and refusal lo ac- 
cept the unknown as known, is the nat- 
ural framy of mind for any one who haa 
followed the debate with an unprejudiced 
understanding, and who is resolved to 
be absolutely loyal to truth. To luch 
a man cxistcncu must appear at this mo- 
ment an unfathomable and overwhelm- 
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ing mystery. But let Agnosticism be 
true to itself, and not, while oslendbly 
declining to decide at all, assume and 
inf.inuate a n^adve deci»oa. For a 
negative deciuoo the hour has surely 
not yet arrived, especially as the world 
has hardly yet hod time to draw brcalli 
after the bewildc-ring rush of physical 
discovery- That the history of religion 
has closed, and that no more efforts will 
ever be made by the human mind to pi'n- 
etrate beyond the veil of sense and ap- 
proach the Spirit of the Universe, is an 
opinion which rests mainly on the belief 
that religions are mere crude interpreta- 
tions of natural phenomena; and that 
this is not their essence we have already 
ventured to submit. Sappose eupernat- 
uralism to be discarded; this docs not 
pnt out of the question natural manifes- 
tations of Deity in the spiritual concep- 
tions, efforts, and experiences of men. 
Christianity itself, though it may cease 
to be accepted as a miraculous revela- 
tion, remans the central fact of history; 
and aa such it, in connection with other 
religions, seems lo call for an examina- 
tion which it has not yet received. It is 
true that religious thought is employed 
on objects not like those of science, [lur- 
ceived by the l)odily sense. Bui let ev- 
olution itselfi which presents all things 
as in course of development, say wheiher 
exhaustive appreiiension and final au- 
thority can be claimed for the nerveH oE 
sight, touch, licuring, taste, and smell. 
Lei evoluiiun itself say, loo, whether it 
is certain that organized matter is the 
ultimate goal of progress, and tliat noth- 
ing answering to the name of spirit can 
have been evolved. To the Eotooii the 
limits of the knowabic were narrow. We 
are pleading merely for circumspection, 
and for a careful examination of the 
phenomena of religious history, which 
ore |>benomena like the rest. Religious 
sentiment is still strong in the minds of 
mftny scientific men, who Snd nnildng in 
tlie pure monotheistic hypotheils that 
contradicts the results of science. Al 
any rate, it is vain to bid men exolads 
these subjects from their minds, and 
think only of making Ihu best of tills 
world. The question in what hands we 
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are — in those of goodness, of something 
other than goodness, or of blind force — 
is not one concerning the nature of things, 
of which we might be content to remain 
in ignorance ; it is one concerning the es- 
tate of man, and it swallows up all oth- 
ers in its practical importance ; the truth 
about it, if known, would afiFect all our 
conceptions, all our estimates of the value 
of objects, every action of our lives. It 
cannot be in its own nature insoluble; 
and on the hypothesis that we are in the 
hands of goodness there seems to be rea- 
son to hope for a solution, and to believe 
that the delay and the necessity of effort 
are part of a moral plan. Mankind are 
not bees ; they have learned to look be- 
fore and after, and will never be cured of 
the habit. The present will not satisfy 
or engross them. Let the place of their 
brief sojourn be made as commodious as 
possible by science, and, what is more, 
enriched as much as possible by affec- 
tion. '* Ayp, sir,'* said Johnson, after 
being shown over a luxurious mansion, 
* * these are the things that make death 
bitter." Upon the materialist hypoth- 
esis of life, the pessimist has the best of 
the argument; and the effect of his un- 
sparing scrutiny will soon appear. 

So with regard to the immortality of 
the soul, if we are to retain that popular 
but somewhat misleading phrase. Has 
it been conclusively shown that moral 
personality, or, to put aside the special 
questions which even the term person- 
ality might raise, spirit, depends for its 
being on the continuance of the materi- 
al matrix in which it has been formed? 
If not, the question for the present re- 
mains open, and attention must not be 
refused to such a phenomenon as the 
existence in us of a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility extending beyond this life 
and the opinions of our fellow -men, 
which, we must repeat, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from any animistic fancies 
about disembodied spirits and ghosts. 

Again, the question which is perhaps 
at the bottom of all, tainted as it has 
been by logomachy, the question of hu- 



man free agency, seems to claim the 
benefit of the same consideration. It 
may be very difficult to reconcile our 
sense of free agency and of the respon- 
sibility attaching to it with the appar- 
ent arguments in favor of necessarian- 
ism, automatism, or whatever the oppo- 
site theory is to be called. But the dif- 
ficulty is equally great of conceiving 
moral responsibility not to exist, or to 
exist without free agency. To ignore 
one element of our perplexity is merely 
to cut the logical knot with a sword. 
Have we an exhaustive knowledge of 
the possibilities of being, and can we 
say that free agency is excluded? If 
not, and if it must be allowed to be pos- 
sible that in the ascending scale of be- 
ing human free agency might at last 
emerge, we have to consider how its ap- 
pearance could be manifested in any 
other way than those in which it is ap- 
parently manifested now, — our sense of 
a qualified freedom of choice before ac- 
tion, our consciousness of responsibility 
founded on the same belief after action, 
and our uniform treatment of our fellows 
as free and responsible agents. Sci- 
ence appeals to the reasonings of Jona- 
than Edwards as conclusive in favor of 
the necessarian theory. If Jonathan 
Edwards found the truth, it is very re- 
markable, since he never sought it for a 
moment. He was not a free inquirer,^ 
but a sectarian divine* trying to frame a 
philosophic apology for the dogma of 
his sect. He is reduced to the absurd 
conclusion that moral evil emanates di- 
rectly from perfect goodness. 

But these questions are beyond our 
present scope. The object of this short 
paper is only to call attention to the fact 
that, if we may judge by the experience 
of history, a crisis in the moral sphere, 
which will probably bring with it a po- 
litical and social crisis, appears to have 
arrived. 

Goldwin Smith* 

^ His critic, Mr. Hazard, is a free inquirer in the 
full sense of the term, and une of a very yigoroos 
mind. 
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Thb history of the Pieduionlese Prot- 
estants may Iw briefly eketi'Led. These 
people — Ihe WaWenseB, or the Vaudois 

— occupy what are known as the Vau- 
dois valleys, in the Cottian Alps, about 
thirty miles MUthwefi of Turin, between 
Mont Cenis and Moni* Viso. The cen- 
tral valleys ara Pellice, I.uzerna, and 
AngrojEna. Tlie Vaudois (the Valdeei, 

— iiwellerB in Iho valleys) are known by 
existing termons of their pastors, dal*'d 
IliO; and Peter Wnldo, the reformer, of 
Lyon.i, doubtless look bis name from 
them — not,A8hns been assumed, giving 
his name to them: he nas Peti^r the 
Vaudois. The Vaudois are not to bo 
confounded wirh the inhabitant! oF the 
Canton de Viiud of Swilierland. Their 
earliest record is of ihc year 1100, but 
they believe their nneeBlors through 
every age, from tlie nposioUc lime to 
the present, to have been protesters 
ngainst the eorruptions of the cbureh, 
and the drpositaries of the simple gospel 
faitJi. 

About the middle of the twelfth cent- 
ury ihem appeared two important Vau- 
dois documents: a triinnlntion of the 
New Testament and La Nobla Irfyn:<on. 
These are tn the Romnneo language, 
which is the patois still spoken in the 
vftlleys. The Noblo Lesson — a poem 
of five hundntd lini-s — is a summary of 
Seripturc bislory and doetrlnen, and 
teaches toleration and religious freedom. 

In ISl 7, the year t>f Liilher's dcnun- 
eialion, the Archbishop of Turin drew 
up An enumeration of the immemorial 
lieliefand protest of the Vaudois chun:b. 
These are its points: — 

The Vaudois received the Seriptnres 
as thi'ir only rule o( faith. Theyrejecl- 
ed llie doclrines introduced by the Popej 
and priests. They declan-d ilint tithes 
and Gr*t-fraits are not due to the cler^. 
They disnppriived of the ronsee ration of 
churehes, Thiry denied that men oei-d- 
«d the intercession of saints. They re- 
jceted purgatory and masses for the 



dead. They denied that priests have the 
power to forgive sins. They opposed 
Ihe confessional. They protested against 
the worship of the virgin and siunts. 
They rejected the use of holy water, 
condemned indulgences, and ascribed the 
doctiine of purgatory to the covetousnesa 
of priests. They abhorred the use of 
liie sign of the cross and the worship 
of images. They denied that wicked 
men coulil be representatives of Christ. 
Tht-'y ilisowoed the authority of the 
Church of Kouic, and they believed that 
prayer in private bouses is as acoepla- 
ble as prayer in churehes. 

The declaration of lliese principles 
brought upon them the anathemas of 
Rome, and papal bulls were issued com- 
manding Catholic princes to wage war 
against them. In URG a bull of Innocent 
VIII,, enjoining the extermination of 
tbo Vaudois, absolved those who should 
take up the oross against tlient " from 
all R^elesiuetical pains and penalties, 
general and particular, . . . releasing 
litem from any oatli tlicy might have 
taken, legiiimatiKing their title to any 
property ihey might have illegally ac- 
quired, and promising remission of all 
their sins to such as should kill any ber- 
elic." It outlawed the Vaudois, an- 
nulled their contracts, and empowered 
all persons to take possession of their 
property. In the peraecuttons which fol- 
lowed, and which recurred at inlervala 
for centuries, human infiimy reat-bed Its 
ctiiiiRx. I qnole parts of a single para- 
graph from The Israel of the Alps, by 
Dr. Muaton: — 

"There is no town in Piedmont un- 
der a Vaudoia pastor whem some of our 
brethren have not been |iut to death. 
Jordan Terbano was Immed alive al 
Susa; Hippolite Rossieroat Turin; Mi- 
chael Goneto, an octogenarian, at Sar- 
cena: Villermin Anibrosio, hanged on 
the Col di Meaoo; Hugo Chiarobi, of 
Feueitrelle, had his entrails lorn from 
his living body at Turin; Peter Gey- 
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marali, of Bobbto, in like manner had 
hie entrails taken out in Luzerna, and a 
fierce cat (lirusl in their place to torture 
bim further; Maria Romano was burieil 
alive at Kocca-pulia ; Magdalen Fauiiti 
UDdement the same fate at Snn Giovan- 
ni ; Susan Miehelini was bound hand 
and foot, and left to pei-iah of cold and 
hunger on Ibe snow at Sarcena; Bartu- 
lomuo FacliSi gashed irith sabres, had 
the noonda filled up with quicklime, aud 
periebed thus in agony at FcnUe ; Dan- 
iel Miehelini had his tongue torn out at 
Bobbio for having pi-ainud God; JamoN 
Baridari perished covered with sulphu- 
reous maiuhes, which had been forued 
into his flesh under llie nails, between 
the fingers, in the nostrils, in the lips, 
and over all his body, and then lighted; 
Daoiel Eevelli had his mouth filled with 
gunpowder, which being lighted blew 
his head to pieces ; . . ■ Sarah Kostig- 
nol was slit open from the legs to the 
bosom, and left so to perit^h on the road 
between Ej-ral and Luzerna ; Anne 
Charbocnier was impaled, and cairied 
thus on a. pik% from San Giovunoi to La 
Torre." 

In 1630-ai the plague invaded the 
valleyBt and swcjit off more (lion twelve 
thousaod persona, about one half of the 
whole population. In La Torre more 
than fifty families beeame completely ex- 
tinct. Of the seventeen pastors, only 
two venerable and infirm old men es- 
caped death. It then became necessary 
to import Frent'li- speaking ministers 
from DaupLiiij azid from Geneva. The 
government thereupon, as a further 
means of repression, prohibited the per- 
formance of the Vaudots service in any 
language but French, and this tongue 
was learned by the whole people, and is 
retained by tliem to this day. 

More than once was the population 
reduced by war and oppression fi'oin its 
normal standard of about twenty-iive 
thousand to four thousand or five thou- 
sand. Yet Ihey always remained stead- 
fast in tlieir faith, and held to their 
ancient traditions, rising stronger sftiT 
etu;h invasion, and always regaining their 
mined prosperity. 

Some of the ejusodea of their wars are 
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marvelous to read. Tlieir most noted 
hero, Giaiiavello, with a band of less than 
twenty followers, sometimes with only 
half a dozen, defeated whole armies of 
invaders; and the Flying Company at 
Pra del Tor overthrew the Count de la 
Trinil^, who marched against them with 
three eolnmna, numbering more than 
seven thousand men. The almost uni' 
form success of these little bands of rude 
mountaineers operating against large 
armies of disciplined troops has natund- 
ly produced among the Vaudois the be- 
lief that it was not their prowess In ac- 
tion which prevailed, but the design of 
God to preserve the germ of true relig- 
ion in their keeping. 

They gained frequent respite for the 
recovery of their prosperity and the res- 
toration of Uieir population by the con- 
tests in which the dukes of Savoy were 
so often engaged with other princes. It 
was at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, to which the Duke of Savoy, 
Victor Amodeo II., was rebictantly 
foreed to aceede, that the remnant of the 
population was compelled to accept exile 
into Switzerland. Of fourteen thousand 
persona, three thousand only survived. 
They were liberally helped by the Prot- 
estants of England and Holland. Recov- 
ering their health, they were nfflicted with 
the homesickness peculiar to mountain- 
eers, bat were detained by force, and were 
widely dispersed through tlie Protestant 
states of Germany. William of Orange, 
the head of the Protestant League against 
France, was visited at the Hague by Hen- 
ri Arnaud, the pastor and leader of the 
Vaudois. He counseled that they should 
return and attempt to regain their val- 
leys by force, supplying ihem at the 
time with considerable funds. The refu- 
gees assembled, between eight and nine 
hundred in number, leaving their wives 
and children to the care of the Swis?, 
crossing Lake Leman in the night of 
August 16, 1689. Led by their pastor- 
captain, they crossed the Alps, and de- 
scended into Italy, near Susa. After svi- 
teen days' march, having beaten several 
strong detaiibments of tho enemy, they 
established themselves at Bobbio, where 
they remained unmolested daring the 
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winter, but by May tbey were reduced 
to four hundred men. They were again 
assailed, but they resisted and struggled 
against every force invading the valley, 
until the Duke of Savoy, abandouing 
his alliani-'a with France, and joining 
the Protestant League, restored them to 
thuir homes and liberties, recalled their 
wires and children, and ended the last 
of Ihirty-two wars for liberty and eon- 
science. One hundred and sixty years 
later, Carlo Alberto, giving a constitu- 
tion to his people, insured the conUou- 
ance of religious liberty. 

It was with no ordinary traveler's in- 
terest ihnt we went to visit the scenes of 
all those centuries ai heroic life and more 
heroic deaih, and the renowned centre 
from which Prolestautism in Italy is 
pushing iiB steady advance. We drove 
froni the railway station at Pinerolo, an 
hour's journey, to Torre Prilice, which 
is the seat of the Vaudois college and 
the chief town of the valleys. Though 
in Italy still, we found among the Prot- 
estants the universal iiae of the French 
language, and among ihe educated classes 
a familiarity with Gnglisit, due to the 
Scotch Gilucntiou of the paators. It is 
no mild modern Prole stantism which 
prevails here, softened by the spirit of 
indulgence we knon so well nl home, 
but a stern Scotch Puritanism, rigid, in- 
tolerant, uncompromising, and grim, — 
ground inlo the sturdy «outs of the peo- 
ple by long generation* of martyrdom 
and o[>pres»ioD. It is a faith so real and 
■o commanding that it rings like a clar- 
ion in tlie leat of the trained evangelista, 
who, wattered throughout the kingdom, 
echo the eternal reverberations of the 
blooil-stained mountain sides wheni their 
fatlivrs died for the cause they advocate. 

It seems to me that the first impres- 
sion of any uonsiderate person, com- 
ing lo the Vaudois valley* with a fresh 
recollection of what we are taught to 
consider the accessary conditions of civ- 
ilized Ufc, must be one of humiliation. 
We may lind similarly hard condilions 
of living in many of our remote districu, 
but we find them accompanied by a dull- 
ness and stolidity which make it seem a 
matter of indiSerence whether they are 



ameliorated or not; or we flnil them re- 
sisted or struggled against with that de- 
termination to seek improvement which 
makes our people so ambitious and so 
restless. Here, in these hard, bleakval- 
leys, a frugality of which we can hardly 
have conoeption is practiced wit^ a calnj- 
nesE and serenity that betoken an aim 
of life far other than physical improve- 
ment. In the town of Torre this ia less 
L'OnspicuouB (ban elsewhere, but even 
here cultivated, enthusiastic, happy men 
and women, eager in the great pursuit 
of tlieir lives, displuy the genial graces 
of refiaed society, and exert a wide- 
spread influence, which is powerful even 
Qgninst that of Rome, amid an almost 
entire absence of ihe advantages which 
come uE wealth, and which arc so often 
regarded as indispensable. Catechised 
as to their belief, these people develop 
the uioat rigid formulas of orthodoxy, — 
that which we have known among the 
coldest, hanlest, most unsympatbixing 
New Eiiglunders. But the blood of the 
South runs warm in their veins, and 
thi'ir religion, severe though it is, can 
only check — it cannot cover nor re- 
press — the geniality of their Italian 
natures. It is tlie rigidity of tlie North 
mode mellow with Latin warmth, and 
sweetened with the grace and Hminbihly 
of Italy, I know no people of great 
wealth who ecem lo get so much out of 
their lives that is worth the getting as 
do these simple, pions. God-fearing Vau- 

Dcsiring to visit the valley of An- 
grogna, the great retreat during the in- 
vasions of the land, and the scene of the 
most terrible battles, I was commended 
to the pastor of the village, who has the 
care of the scattered puputation of thu 
large parish. It was a long, hard walk 
np the valley, and a hot one. A very 
plain little Protestant •• temple " and a 
few poor houses constitute the village of 
Angrogna, which isdominated by a larg- 
er Catholic church, wlioMi priest doesbis 
worst to counteract the cherished heresy 
here in its ancient stronghold. A child 
directed me to the pastor's door, — a 
great solid wooden door in a fortress- 
like sionc-wall. Entering, I was pleas- 
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antly greeted by the cheerful mother of 
the house, who ushered me into a scan- 
tily furnished parlor, clean and sunny. 
Presently the pastor appeared, who re- 
ceived me with the greatest cordiality, 
and lent himself at once to my desire for 
guidance and information. I have rare- 
ly been more impressed in any interview. 
He told me with the greatest frankness 
of the difficulties with which he has to 
contend in eking out a support for his 
large family in a parish where all are 
poor, and where many can give nothing 
to the support of the church beyond cor- 
dial good wishes and the scantiest con- 
tributions of food. A little money is 
given him by the General Synod, but it 
is very little, and this man's incessant 
pastoral duties make it impossible for 
him to ameliorate his condition by any 
form of profitable work. It is to grati- 
fy no curiosity that I repeat what he told 
me of his circumstances, but rather to 
illustrate by a striking and extreme ex- 
ample the life in these valleys generally. 
I was regaled in the most hospitable 
manner with the best that the house af- 
forded, — a thin, simple wine, bread, a 
hard sort of cheese, and boiled chest- 
huts, of which I was urged to take my 
fill, as I would find no other opportunity 
to eat during the day's journey. What 
was given me is the best of their diet, 
and, except for potatoes and salad, it 
covers the limit of its variety for all the 
secular days of the week. On Sundays 
they usually, but not always, have meat. 
There was no sugrorestion that the diet was 
not sufficient and satisfactory, and the 
family seemed to be in robust and hearty 
health. The physical labor of the pastor 
himself must be very severe. His parish 
reaches for miles back on the mountains, 
and far up into steep and rugged valleys. 
He has three separate churches and 
schools under his charge, and his sick 
and poor are scattered far and wide on 
every hand. Foot-paths and bridle-paths 
offer the only means of communication, 
and he is liable, day and night, winter 
and summer, in good weather and in bad, 
to be summoned forth for a long, hard 
tramp to the lioui?e of a sick or dying 
parishioner. All this he described as 



merely incidental to a life of necessary 
and useful service, in which he is con- 
tent and happy. A friend had recently 
presented him with a young donkey, 
which is already able to give him a short 
lift on his journeys, and which, as it 
matures, and as he grows old, will carry 
him to Pra del Tor and back. He was 
happy over this acquisition, but anxious 
as to hi& ability to nourish the beast. 
Regarded in a certain light, there is 
nothing remarkable about this tale of a 
robust man's life and circumstances, but 
viewed with reference to the stock to 
which he belongs, and to the history of 
the wonderful struggle of his race, it 
seems to me not far removed from hero- 
ism. The world is full of well-paid po- 
sitions, seeking for the education, intel- 
ligence, executive ability, and fortitude 
which mark the character of this cheer- 
ful and zealous pastor of Angrogna; but 
the old call of the Spirit rings in his 
ears, and stirs his blood as it stirred that 
of the martyrs of old, and he stays and 
finds his happiness and his delight in 
answering its behests. 

I talked with him about the condition 
of the people, and about the ceaseless 
efforts of the Catholic church to destroy 
the Protestant supremacy in the valleys. 
Poverty, or rather the simplicity of liv- 
ing, is extreme. The climate is much 
more severe than at Torre, the soil in 
the main is poor and thin, the cattle are 
stunted, and the facilities for irrigation 
and the habit of its use seem to consti- 
tute the chief aoricultural advantao:e of 
the country. The chestnut grows well, 
and is a main reliance as food. With- 
out it there would often be much suffer- 



ing. 



The Koman Catholic church has by 
no means given up its effort at Suprem- 
acy. The best sites are secured for its 
churches and convents; its abundant 
and skillfully managed almsgiving is a 
powerful resource in so poor a country, 
and its control over the industrial popu- 
lations, which quarrying and manufact- 
ures have brought to the neighborhood, 
is shrewdly used for the corruption of 
the young men and women of the Prot- 
estant communities. At Pra del Tor — 
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Ihe Holy Land of the Vaudoia — tlio 
priests have e^tabUshed a foundling lioe- 
pilal, which threatens ihe etability of 
the riving generalion of native children 
by the insidious influence of contact and 
cgrapanioDnhip. Tiiis DKire hidden and 
sarreptilious pemH'utioa is met as reeo- 
lutel)' and firmly and cunningly aa were 
the pliygival aei-aultB of old, and thus 
far its influence baa not been great. 

A* it was Saturday, the pastor could 
not go with mc, as 1 bad hoped; but he 
reeiied the hcroio dc^t-ds of -wliiub Fra 
del Tor hail been the Iheaire, and in- 
vested it wiib A hietoriu sublimity ivliioli 
mere reading could not give. Ho lent 
me Ibe keys.of the temples I was to see, 
and direuied mo on my way. 

It was a two houra' walk, mainly up- 
ward, over a rough bridle-path, with 
hero Bad tliere a house, and here and 
there a little mill driven by the abun- 
dant waters of the tumbling stream. To- 
nurd the end of the journey the path 
pnfl^es iH-'tweenstei'p, rocky banks, climbs 
the edge of a precipitous hill-side, and 
opens into tha valley of Pra del Tor, — 
that valh'y which more than oiiue hcM all 
that was left of llie Piedmunicie Vau- 
dois, who, drivi^n from their farms and 
their villages, gatliered here for mutual 
support and defun^e. Even here, while 
awaiting the destruction which seemed 
impending, they established their schools 
and kept up the education of their evnn- 

On a high rock, overlooking tlie clus- 
ter of houses, stands a well-built modern 
temple, the gift of a friend in Enjcland 
to commemorate the di^fisndera of iho 
valley Against Trinilk'* overwhelming 
force. All cIki it meagre, bare, and 
Htcrn. It is hurd to see how even lids 
small populnliori can lubsial in such a 
land, and it ia almost incredible that a 
people who generation after generation 
have been subjected to such trying con- 
ditions oE life should resist, a* they 
steadily do, tlie sorhictions of an organ- 
ixaliun able and ready to ameliorate 
their oondiliun, or la remove them to 
a more fertile district. It is tbeio con- 
uderalions which everywhere impress 
the visitor with the stnrdincis of char- 



r which an old faith, cemented by 
I, has been able 



n quite neces- 
e food before re- 
)uld get was milk, 
on Iho atone st^ 



■tyrdon 

illy climb made it a 
eary that I ^liould hav 
lunjiug. All that I c( 
This was served to me 
leading to a house door, and i\ 
earthenware pun. As 1 drank it 
a coarse iron spoon, a starred kitten 
came with a longing mew, and lapped 
greedily the little puddle which 1 poured 
into a hollow of the stone. I never saw 
such a hungry cat, and evidently the 
people never saw such a hungry man, 
for they commented freely on the eagcr- 
net^s of my feeding. Poor though they 
were, and unaccustomed as they aiieined 
to be to such a lavish use of milk, they 
would accept no compensation for their 
bospituliiy, and 1 could only make a 
trifling present to their child. Here, 
and on my return, the people whom I 
wet were most cordial and friendly, and 
they answered every question as to the 
dilliculty of making a living upon such 
a soil with an evident unconsciousness 
that it implied the least hanUhip. Hiose 
who uere returning from their (ioldi 
generally bore heavy burdens of flre- 
wuoil or grain; and one donkey that I 
met taking grist to mill ciirriud at least 
eight hundretl pounds of gcain, picking 
his way cautiously over the rocky path. 
Parts of the valliry were heavily wooded 
and of great beauty, but everything 
about the tcatterecl villages and farms 
seemed dismal and forbidding. 

On Sunday we drove ei::ht miles np 
the Pillice Valley to allend church at 
Bobi, where, in l(i<j9, after the Glorieuse 
Reiitr^, Arnnud and bis followers took 
the oBib of fidelity, an<i cehjbratod di- 
vine service in their own temple for the 
first time aui-e their luiuishmcnt. 

" The ettlhuslaem of the moment waa 
irrepressible; they chanted the seventy- 
fourth Psalm to the clash of arms, and 
Henri Arnamt, mounting tho pulpit, with 
a sword in one hand and a Bible in the 
otlior, prcat^hed from the one hundred 
and twcnly-ninih Psalm, am] unee more 
de[:lHred in the face of heaven that hu 
would never resume his pastoral oflice 
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in patience acd peace until he sliauld 
witness the restoration of his breth- 
ren to their ancient and rightful settle- 
ments." 

The temple was a bare room, with un- 
painted pulpit and beoches, when; tlio 
-women eat ia one place and the men in 
another. The women wore a costume 
of which a white cap with wide double 
fluted rofBeB w»s a conspicuous part, the 
youog girls — those who had not been 
eonfirnifd — wearing black caps instead. 
The men were men whom I had known 
in my childhood in the orthodox churches 
of Western Connecticut, smooth -shaven, 
— for Sunday, — wrinkled, uncompro- 
mUing countrymen. The older men gen- 
erally wore blue jean dress-coata with 
metal buttons and high collars. When 
the psalms were given out, they took 
loud-clAsping iron cases from their pock- 
ets, and put on their steel-bowed spec- 
tacles. Puritanism is stronger than 
race, or climate, or time. It was like 
sitting again among the hard-handed 
fartners who used to throng the old Con- 
gregationnl church in New Cannun. 

The illusion was hardly dispelled — 
BO strong was the resembbiticH in face 
and dress and manner — when the young 
precentor mounted to the reading-desk 
and read a chapter of the Kew Test- 
ament. It was strengthened when he 
gave out the psalm, pit<:hed the key, and 
led the congregation in the droning mon- 
otone of its chanted praise. The ser- 
nion was preached in the purest French 
by a most Italian - looking pastor from 
Messina. It was an enrnost appeal to 
humility, and a warni.ig not to permit 
their pride in their ancestry, and in the 
■venerable antiquity of tlieir faith, to 
blind them to the obligations to which 
the essence of that faith compelled them. 
After the service there followed the si- 
lent a^d hardly sociable loitering about 
the door which characterizes the con- 
gregations of our own country churches, 
but far less curiosity wag evinced and 
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more politeness was shawn toward the 
differently attired strangers who had 
come to join in their service. 

During our stay we were shown the 
admirable orphanage at Torre, where 
Mr. San key's hymns were sung in 
French and Italian, and where tbe most 
careful training is given in the little 
arts and industries of coinmoa life. We 
saw, too, the Vaudois college, whwe are 
trained the pastors who are to have 
charge of the flocks scatturtid tbrnughout 
Italy, and the evangelists who are to 
plant in the dark corners of the land 
the mns,t promising gerui of Italian re- 
generation. It is a simple school, ill 
f urnialied with the modern jippliances of 
education, but rich in the zeal and en- 
thusiasm with which its leaders keep 
steadily in view the great aim of its 
foundttiion. 

The college, and the c 
estantism gBuerally, owe 
nid to the liberality and e 
Slajor Beokwith, an EuKlish ol 
devoted his fortune and many of the 
last years of bis life to their advance- 
ment. Much has been done by the lib- 
erality of other British frii^nds, and 
there can surely be no channel to-day 
int« which those who have the interest 
of reformed religion at heiirt can so ef- 
fectively turn their contributiooe. The 
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Vaudois schools 
parts uE Italy, i 
Sicily and in Rome i1 



slabli^hed in all 
in Calabria and 
idf, and they offer 



the chief existing hope of the education 
of the people in what is necessary to an 
improved civilization. 

Victor Emmanuel, — il Re Galantm- 
mo, — in spite of his Catholicism, was a 
steadfast and persistent friend of the 
Vaudois, believing that they offered the 
best promise for the improvement of his 
people. Humbert has given fresh as- 
surances that his father's policy in this 
regard shall be maintained, not in the 
interest of religion, but in the interest 
of liberty and of enligbtenment. 

George E. Waring, Jr. 
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At 8 



e time or otter the n 



books of European travel will doubtless 
cease. Not that there are any sEgos of 
it now; on the contrary, a large pro- 
portion of those who cross the Atlantic 
find it incumbent OQ them to t«ll ua all 
about Bhuffli,--board on the steamers, the 
Liverpool docks, the English railway 
carriages, etc., as if it were all a neiv 
story. But unless the whole account has 
to by gone over anew with every gen- 
eration, like the life of Kaepar Uauser, 
the description of the grent Tun at Hei- 
delberg, of the building of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouve. and those other bits of 
information of which CliHnibers's Jour- 
□al has pretty much the monopoly, it 
8e«ms as if readers would at some time 
refuse to rua<l the familiar story of Euro- 
pean travel. Why tliey shoatd read it 
now it is not eaxy to see; yet there must 
he renders, or the monolonoas books of 
travel would not be steadily pouring from 
the press. 

Mr. Luther L. HoUIen has his public 
ready made for him. He has undertaken 
to preserve for posterity the story of the 
Tourj^e party, as he calls them, during 
a sort of excursion trip through Europe 
that was Ivd by the iinmortal Cook, the 
well-known condnctor of tauristH, and by 
Dr. Tourjde, who ia of som« local note 
Its a condaclor of music' The gentle- 
man who ohligeJ the author by writing 
the introduction for him is polite enough 
to say that " the perusal of this book 
will be interesting to all readers," — a 
statement which can in no way be called 
exact; but that "it will be peculiarly 
and inti'reslingly suggestive to members 
of the TourjSe party " is very possible. 
In the first place, their names are all 
printed at the end of the book, and 
there are frequent reFerences to the so- 
ot Mr. This or Miss ■Jhat, 
compliment that is culeuJat- 

Jawu Uirttitk lAi OI4 WorUI. A 
iFunrioD nulls (umJ tUniufh Rn- 
FUjM Kilorallnml futj o( |S7B. 



Possibly a cold public may bo indif- 
ferent to the humor of the programmes 



n shipboard. Here is part of o 



And the rest is of the same nature. 
As (or the body of the book, it is com- 
posed of a brief diary of (he sight-see- 
ing of the eJtcursionistB, together with 
copious extracts from different guide- 
books. It is only seldom that this some- 
what dreary monotone is broken hy the 
accountof the aotitp of the people them- 
selves, as when, in Ziirii^h, "We ob- 
served on onr arrival at the HStcl BelJe- 
Vue a portrait of General Grant in the 
reception-room, and this circumstance 
called forth many pleasant expressions. 
The next morning the ladies of onr di- 
vision prepared a handsome wn-alh for 
the brow ot the general; and afwr the 
portrait had been thus ailorned, the party 
uniteil in giving expression to tlieir pa- 
triotism in ' Columbia 'a the gem of the 
ocean,' and in three rousing clieers for 
the American warrior and ex-presideat. 
Further cheers were given for the re- 
public of Switxerland and for the Hd- 
tol Belle-Vue." 

Id a word, this book is as incomplete a 
medley of statistics as one often Euuf. It 
may posMhIy serve as a good advertise- 
ment for fuillier excursions, by whit^h 
people shall be taken abroad under the 
pretense of "musical and liternry cult- 
ure," but really for the emolument of 
those who take the trouble to plan and 
supervise the trip. With this the pub- 
lic haa notliing to do; the excursionitts 
doubtless got a great dval oE pteunrii 
Bj t.tmu L. UoLDD. BMtoti : Lk ud Sbrpu4. 
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from their journey, and will enjoy read- 
ing about it in print. The general read- 
er, however, has his rights, and if he re- 
gards them he will take the warning 
against this hasty editing of a certain 
number of diaries. Guide-books and 
much better books of travel are to be 
found in every town library. 

One cannot help wondering what the 
French and Belgian foreigners who had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Gibbons ^ 
abroad thought of her and her omni- 
present note-book. In her diary she 
set down everything that she thought of 
value; but it would seem as if strict re- 
vision, or even slight revision, would have 
struck out much of trifling importance. 
With a frankness that outdoes that of 
the French on their own ground, she 
reports faithfully her conversation with 
men and women on all kinds of subjects 
that are frequently avoided in mixed 
company in this country, and what she 
has to say does not warrant her excess- 
ive candor. 

Moreover, the author's simplicity con- 
cerning many customs she observed in 
France is something in which the world 
at large can feel but little interest. Why 
should any one go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of writing down the bills of fare 
of the simple dinners mentioned in this 
book ? That asparagus should be eaten 
cold with oil and vinegar is so astound- 
ing to the author that she mentions it 
twice. The deficient water arrangements 
of most French houses are continually 
spoken of, with many superfluous partic- 
ulars. Perhaps, however, an example 
will bring the book before the reader bet- 
ter than pages of description. Here 
are a few lines taken from Mrs. Gib- 
bons's vivid account of her first visit to 
the Louvre: — 

*' Above-stairs in the picture-gallery, 
among the artists at work, are a number 
of women. There is one young woman 
who is drawing from Paul Veronese's 
Marriage at Cana in Galilee. She is 
corseted, and I wonder whether any 
great work can ever be expected from 

1 French and Belgians. By Phebk Earle Gib- 
bons, Author of Pennsylyania Dutch and other 
Essays. Philadelphia: J. B. Tippiacott & Co. 
1879. 



women who confine the waist. A great 
artist, too, must be an anatomist, and 
should understand these things. The 
reader will please recall the picture of 
Kosa Bonheur, with her arm over the 
neck of a bull. Paris, however, it seems 
to me, is not remarkable for a knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology in the people 
at large. Perhaps they have not had 
popular writers on these subjects, like 
George and Andrew Combe.'* 

After all, if the book is not taken too 
seriously, its simplicity will be found en- 
tertaining; and it may serve to encour- 
age those who believe that all Americans, 
and American writers especially, are 
disgracing themselves by the slavish fol- 
lowing of European customs. Here is 
an American who is pained that she is 
not *' invited to ask any questions" of 
the pupils of a French school, and men- 
tions as strange *' salad dressed with 
oil and vinegar, without sugar." It will 
be seen that there are some Americans 
who are not lovers of the vices of im- 
perialism. These two books would seem 
to make Martin Chuzzlewit credible. 

Mr. Harrison's Spain in Profile ^ is a 
confusing book, about which it is not easy 
to make any definite statement. It is 
certainly free from statistics, and no at- 
tempt is made to describe the country. 
The author has tried to convey to us the 
impressions made upon him by what he 
saw in that country without giving us a 
very definite notion of what it was that 
he saw. It does not help the reader 
to be told that " the glory of Andalusia 
— perhaps the most elegant thing of its 
kind in the world — is the cathedral of 
Seville." No definite notion is brought 
to the mind by the command, '* Imagine 
the radiance streaming from the nine- 
ty-three painted windows, five of which 
are wheels as full of glory as the win- 
dows in the Eve of St. Agnes! " Nor 
is much help given by the statement, 
" Here are the Scriptures dyed blood- 
red, purple, and amaranth ; it is an in- 
carnation in flesh-tints; it is a Pilgrim's 
Progress and a martyrology in colors." 

' Spain in Profile. A Summer among the Olives 
and Aloes. By James Albert Harbison, Author of 
Greek Vignettes, etc. Boston : Houghton, Osgood 
&Co. 1879. 
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Few tnvelera will agree with Mr. Ilar- 
riBon that " Toledo is aimply hideous." 

Yet it i» not so much these stateiiientB 
that will puzEle the render as it is Mr. 
UBnisoD's somewhat turbiil eloquence. 
Uere is an example, taken from the ac- 
L'OUDt of the Court of the Lions in the Al- 
hambra: "The Court of Lions ie the 
ucme of the Alhambrs. As the retui'n 
iug AgamDmnoD was to Elytiemnestra 
like summer in the wiDter time, 60 is 
this court tlic most chei'islied possession 
of the Arab piUace. Without tuoks, or 
gardens, or statues, or the ideal weitlih 
gathered from pointing or sculpture, its 
simple self produces the most enchant- 
ing elfeut. No race of barbarians could 
have fashioned «o pei'fi-ct a pluce." It 
shgulil be said in justice that from thia 
point tlie description goes on in more 
temperate language. If the writer could 
onl]' free himself of the love of "line 
wriring," and would inexorably cut out 
all his eloquence, there la no reiison why 
he should not in time write a very good 
l^pok of travels; but his present over- 
wrought efforts to be picturesque only 
disturb the effect ha is anxious to pro- 
duce. Reading his book is like looking 
into a kaleidoscope. The author's in- 
troduction of his conversation with the 
present minister from the United States 
at Mudrid we cunnot hulp looking upon 
as indiKrctt. The crititusm of a gen- 
tiemiin's pninuncliition can hardly be 
said to be a proper part of a book of 
travels. It is evident that Mr. Harri- 
son meant nu harm; but a little refli<c- 
liun anifl conviiieo him that lie runs llie 
risk of luearing a dangerous likeness to 
till' professional interviewer, who. after 
giving a report of his talk with his vic- 
tim, describes that person's dress, the 
furniture of his house, ami his manners. 

Captain John Coduian's book * about 
remote, and, one may say, in spile of all 
that has been written about theni, al- 
muMt unknown, re^us of the tar West. 
is in many ways interesting and valua- 
ble. Thi! author has unUurtukun to give 
(he reader information ns wull oi a faith- 
> ni KanmM Trif, »y Way tf Panama, Hm^k 
Dt<(/^nita. ff^ttin. Nitvla. UUA, /</■*>, ind fbl- 
Wlth Hi>t« on bllnadi, Conmrgt, JK- 
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; of ills joiirneyings by land 
and water, and he dwells with esjiecial 
emphasis on the enormous agricultural 
advantages of the country he visited. 
The silver and gold minus he passes by 
with a contempt which experience will 
probably teach a good many of our fel- 
low citizens before they get through 
speculating in "bonanzas-" On the 
other hand, the cultivation of the sur- 
face of the ground has seldom found a 
more enthusiastic supporter than Cap- 
tain Codman. He is proliably wise 
enough, however, not to expect that his 
ailvice will have better luck than good 
ailvice in general; for as the human race 
is at present constituted, there are more 
men who would dig down five hundred 
feet for a piece of gold than would do a 
week's farm-work for six months' food. 

The book is crammed with llie au- 
thor's views on all kinds of subjects. 
He has, as is well known, a right-mind- 
ed detestation of the destruction of 
American commerce in the interest of 
uertain American builders of iron ships; 
he exposes briedy, but conclusively, the 
fallacies — to use a mild word — of those 
who appose the Chinese; and be speitks 
of Mormouisin with know ledge and judg- 
ment. In thort, there is little timt lie 
lias iH..en tbut he hits not formed a vtry 
definite opinion about, an apinion based 
on a good dval of ox|i«rienL-e. 

Certainly, no account of the richest 
mines can be more fascinating reading 
for a man who knows anything about our 
arid New England soil than this account 
of the farms of California, where there is 
DO need, or at least no acknowledged 
need, of manuring the nil; where the 
only foe to tho crop« is an occasional 
drought, which in many places may he 
averted by li'rigation; and where good 
years produce harvests suuh n* in the 
East one does not rvad about except in 
the most extravagant advurtisutnents. 
All of thi« farming region Captain Cod- 
man describes, not at exhaustive l«ngth, 
but intelligibly with [licturosque touches, 
and his practical advioe is well wotlliy 
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of conflideration. The book 

besidea. many smuBiDg storiea and good 

occoantB of tlie travelers' adventureB. 

Like Mr. Harrisooi Mr. Stevenson ah- 
jureB stafiatics, and in Iiia littlu volume* 
be gives us the impresEtoD be reueived 
while making a little tonr on foot and 
donkey-baak rather than anything that 
may aerve as material for a guide-book. 
His equipment wiis alight, — far different 
from that of the ordiniiry tourist, — and 
hi^ plan was to make a aort of sentiment- 
al journey which should be put to use in 
m^ng an entertaining book. Tlie au- 
thor's experiences were at l\\aas zxaws- 
ing. His whole trip was one oE but one 
hundred and twenty miles, and was 
made in the company of a donkey, wraps 
for sleeping on the ground, and the au- 
thor's own thoughts. When not taken 
for a peddler, Mr. Stevenson was looked 
apon as a miscreant, and more than once 
be was treated witli derision by tlie 
peasants, who naturally enough found it 
hard to understand the reasonable ness 
of the traveler's actions. Thia amateur 
nomadism surprised tbem; they bad not 
read Tborcau. 

The most interesting thing in the book 
is the writer's account of hia visit to the 
Trappiat monastery; there he found a 
hearty welcome and very warm interest 
in tbe welfare of his soal. The chapter 
describing this visit is pleasantly writ- 
ten. In fact, tbe whole book ia pleas- 
antly written, — possibly with a certain 
amount of consciousness on the part oF 
the writer that he is amusing, and pos- 
(dbly, too, wiLh a little striving after 
suitable thoughts which shall present a 
proper mixture of sentimentality aiid 
unquenchable cheerfnlness ; yet these 
Buspieions may more truly mark the base- 
ness of the reader than the fault of the 
writer. But even at the best, the book 
is very slight, though with a slightness 
that many will find agreeable. Humor 
is always a pleasant thing, and Mr. Ste- 
venson has plenty of it- Then, too, hu 
1 Tm^rit uilh a Dimlcty in lt> arcnna. Bj 
BOBin Lama SnTEHSOH. BiBtDD : Koberts BioUi- 
■n. IBTB. 



remembers the work of a humorist of 
the last century, by name Sterne, and if 
he follows that much-admired author it 
ehowB his wisdom. 

It is curious to observe how important 
a part a donkey plays in the literatore 
of the sentimentalist. Sterne )nade one 
and himself immortal by his agile pen; 
Coleridge bailed one brother; and now 
Mr. Stevenson comes on wilt his tribute 
of affection. It would perhaps be un- 
fair to say that this latest author is a 
little wearisome and that his humor ap- 
pears somewhat strained when be writes 
of his donkey; still it ia to be remem- 
bered that there is a good deal of pre- 
sumption in aman's undertaking to write 
about nothing, or next to nothing, when 
his real object is to show his own in- 
tellectual liejtterity. Mr. Stevenson, in 
our opinion, has not quite succeeded in 
his endeavor to be as entertaining as he 
would like. Those who know tbe an- 
thor are more likely to enjoy the book 
than is tbe public, for the task he has 
set himself of being gracefully egotistic 
— a quality which an intimate friend 
can not only pardon but enjoy — is 
one that has not been performed by the 
band of a master. Still, in spite of these 
strictures, tbe book is interesting, and 
confirms in good part the feeling Mr. 
Stevenaon's less ambitious work has in- 
spired, — that be ifl a writer of merit. 

_ Mr. William H. Rideing has written 
a brief but very readable account of bii ' 
experiences with the WlieeJer Exploring J 
Expedition,* and he succeeds in leaving^ 
ua with a very strong regret that his I 
book ia not longer than it is. In a ' 
pages be describes a good deal of s 
ery, and he makes us aympathize with, * 
and laugh over, various forms of [: " 
adventnre. He does not have time, or 
probably tbe desire, to waste much ink 
in sentimental comments about animals, 
and he does not promote the neglected 
mule into a hero of literature, but eoine 
of his stories about that useful animal 
FnebloB ol Eonthini Colando, K*ir Hinrico, and 
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are certainly amiising. Closeiy related 
to this part of the book is hia dcBcrip- 
tion of soiae wild iltnixens of the South- 
weet whom he li»d for tompanionB dar- 
ing a stage ili-ive of fifly-three hoars. 

MisB Beth am -Eli wards'* book • takes 
the reader to a very different pari of the 
world, and it would bu hard to find & 
;n"eatcr contrast than that between the 
Hnvage land with its more eavagu inhab- 
ilantB that Mr. Kideing d>'Beribes aod 
the civilization of Eastern France. Her 
excursion took her off from the beaten 
Iraukaf itiurisisinioacouutry ihut would 
seem in every way charming, and it will 
be sin^Ur if her description of whnt eIiu 
«aw does not tempt many to follow in her 
footsteps. France is little known to trav- 
elers, and every book on the provinces 
i« pretty sore to add a considerable 
amount lo the general store of knowl' 
edge. Miss Be iham-Ed wards has done 
her share in a very atiractivi^ way. Hit 
hook is decidedly cnlcrtainiog. 

Our Autumn Holiilay on Fritnch Eiv- 
ars * is a moat original and piquant little 
book of travel. Four young Kngtish- 
men, with a theoretic Gfth, who never 
appears in the flesh, but with whom they 
divide the expenses of their tonr, navi- 
gate some of lUe chief riviTs of France 
in an outrigger, built for the purpose, 
and mcvt with an aUundiincu of iliose 
trivially gleyful advi-ntures which never 
come lo anybody save healthy and hap- 
py young men. Where they are chari- 
tably assured by the natives that certain 
destruction awaits them, they go. ^Vbere 
navigation is positively not to bo thought 
of, thi'y land and nhouldor their boat. 
When ihoy are eapaiied, they grai'ctuliy 
swim ashore. ^Vhen their slender craft 
Is laid up for rcpairti, tliey make excur- 
sions into the country, attend fairj and 
fdtci, and shed the light of tiieir im- 
meniin good humor upon all manner of 
shadowy historic spots. The learning 
revealed in the guide-book dejiartment 
of lhi« brisk narrative is not deep, but 
it fa sufficient. The wit recorded is not 
■ Hatidayi » Snifira Frana. D' 
>r of EIUt, ate. Nt 
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of the highest oi'der, but it has the mer- 
it of bluing extremely laughable, which 
wit of the highest order frequently fails 
to be. Our versatile oarsmen sketuh, 
they sing, they drop into poetical trans- 
lation. One of them litudicB 01leador£f 
in some very odd minutes, and applies 
the knowledges which he snatches tlius 
with an abandon really delicions. When 
Uicy are drj'ing their gariiienls at a hotel 
in Kouen, after their principal upset. 
Bow, the devotee of Ollcndori}, tella the 
tale of the shipwreck to a statuly old 
general of artillery, and thus concludes: 
"Efnous ^tioDB quarante-cinq miiiuits 

" Comment, monsieur," asked the 
amaied general, '■ quarante-cinq min- 

" Oui.oui" (pointing to Stroke), '-de- 
mandez-lui, vous-niSmul Un iHis-beuu- 
coap temps, n'est-ee pasV " 

" Quarante-cihq minuit*," murmured 
the old olBcor at interval throughout 
the evening. " Diablel il araison, c'cst 
bico longtemps," 

The compiler of thuae merry memoirs 
has bceti remarkaiily successful in adopt- 
ing a descriptive style, in which frag- 
mentary joltings, vivid as if made, as 
they very likely wore, upon the spot, 
take the place of formal seuti'Uees, and 
produce an effect wonderfully like tliat 
of the landscape "notes" of b elevur 
artist. For example: "We lunched in 
a very pretty spot. Ao island of [>oplars 
and nilver nand, with coloring of dark 
rock. The spire of a uhureh and part 
of « little hamlet stole out opposite from 
■ wood. Tlie first blanckisseuta we hiul 
seen for some time at work upon Uie 
t>each," etc. But his chief liler.try ex- 
ccllence appears, after all, in his eoii- 
vi^rsations, which are wonderfully sim- 
ple, sprightly, aod veracions, and sug- 
gest an unused and uncommon aptitude 
for dramatic writing. 

A new edition of Mr.'Curtis's pleat- 
ant book* contains a chapter not hereto- 
fore given, on a dramatic dance of Jap- 
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anese girls ; a translation from lasi; an 
essay on the curious Chinese superstition 
Fung - Shui, and some minor matters. 
The essay on Fung- Shui is compiled 
from lectures delivered at Hong-Kong 
by Professor Eitel, and is a very inter- 
esting study of an obscure branch of de- 
monology. Fung- Shui is explained as 
the influence of the genius loci for good 
or evil, and ajrain as the vague effort of 
the Chinese mind .to construct a science 
of nature, or a theory of the universe. 
The translation from lasi is the render- 
ing of a poetical inscription on an odd 
sort of wooden keg, much used in Japan 
to carry the wine and provision of trav- 
elers : it is imbued with the simple, del- 
icate, and somewhat plaintive fancy* of 
that strange race. **0 keg, thou art 
carried by travelers from place to place 
at all seasons. Thy presence fills my 



mind with pleasant images. In the early 
spring, through the waving branches of 
the willow-trees, I hear the warbling 
nightingale. In summer the cool breeze 
gently wafts away the fog, and the sight 
of bamboos refreshes my eyes. In the 
autumn I see the bright moon shining 
in her full orb, and t^moke wreathing 
upwards from a peasant's humble cot. 
In the winter I see families gathered 
cosily at the fireside, while the blinding 
snow beats upon the roof." This is the 
sentiment of a race which loves nature 
and has homes. 

We are again struck, in looking over 
Mr. Curtis's volume, with the usefulness 
and agreeableness of setting down in 
plain, unambitious terms the ordinary 
traveler's experiences, and of refraining 
from the customary attempts to drell or 
to philosophize these experiences. 
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There are folk, scientific folk, whose 
joy of labor is to collect, to arrange, to 
name, and to index. They seem to think 
that when they have gathered together 
many things or many facts, and then 
have put by themselves those having a 
certain likeness, — for instance, all the 
beetles that have backs or horns alike, 
all the leaves that have edges alike, or 
all the words that have a beginning, an 
end, or a middle alike, and have given 
the beetles, or the leaves, or the words 
a name (generally a Latin one, meaning 
merely in Latin what any one with half 
an eye would see at a glance, — that the 
beetles have backs and horns of such a 
color or such a shape, or that the leaves 
have such or such edges, or the words 
such or such beginnings, middles, or end- 
ings), — when they have done this, I say, 
these folk seem to think that they have 
been very scientific and have greatly 
enlarged the boundaries of knowledge. 
The truth is, however, that they have 



learned nothing at all but that there are 
some things, more or fewer, which have 
a certain likeness, more or less; and they 
have done nothing but to put these things 
into a pigeon-hole — their Latin name — 
for convenient reference. Their labor 
has a certain value in that it makes real 
study easier. It corresponds to the get- 
ting together a library, and classifying 
and cataloguing it. But this a man may 
do as well as it can be done; he may 
know where every book stands; indeed, 
he may be able to tell you in what press 
and on what shelf in every other great 
library all the important books stand, 
as Mezzofanti could, and he may be as 
barren of ideas born of those books as 
Mezzofanti was himself. And nothing 
is added to knowledge, nor is any stim- 
ulus given to thought, by calling bee- 
tles ** coleoptera,*' a figure of speech 
an "aposiopesis," or a word " an agen- 
tial.'' So much of so-called science con- 
sists in merely giving a learned na*ne to 
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mminon knowledge, Bometimea to igno- 

In fact, science bas become an intel- 
lectual feli^h, nnd scientific a cant word 
of liigh pi-ctcnsion. A verj recent line 
of it in Engliind, " a seieutific frontier " 
is somewhat puzzling. " Happily the 
wapninga of the Inst campaigns have not 
been neglccteil, and the advantageB of 
our scientific frtinticr will, we trust, be- 
come appsrent." (The Examiner, LoQ- 
don, September IS, 1879.) — '■ and re- 
tire, either within oiir own proper hound- 
Hrief, the boundfii'iea fixed by nature to 
India; or, if official pride will have it so, 
within the line now cnlleit the scientific 
frontier." (The London Spectator, Sep- 
tember 13, 1879.) Now what a natural 
frontier is, or a mililary frontier, wo all 
know; but what else a scientific frontier 
is, it would, 1 think, puxxletlie inventor 
of the pliniei.' to nrnke clear to i-omnion- 
sense. It at-eme to be mere cant, either 
born of thf ecii-ntific craie of the day, 
or craftily adapted to the liuinorof its 
complacent viutimB. 

Americanisms in tpecch might of 
course be collected, nnd ctansifieil and 
named " Bciontilicnlly." They have beon 
so classified, — as Indian, Foreign (that 
is, Dutch, French. Spanish, German, 
Negro, nnd Chincpo), Western, Relig- 
ions, Political, Trading, Seafaring, Rail- 
way, etc. The result, however, of this 
class! fie ation seem* lo me to have been 
misleading to the ingenious writer who 
made it. One effect of such treatment 
of a subject by a " specialist " in to lead 
him lo an Hmbitious endeavor to enlarge 
his Tftrions departments, and lo make all 
fish thai oome* to bis net. For, turning 
to the elRssili cation just referred to, we 
find that the number of true wonis of 
" Indian " origin is lo small that they 
would make n poor 'how in a " work " 
upon the subject: and therefore we have 
tho names of all the birds aod beasts and 
fishes nnd trees and shrubs peculiar to 
the country drngnred in as " Amcrican- 
isDi* " of "Indian" origin; nn'l a like 
omnivorous indiwriminalion appears in 
th« filling up the ranks of the other 

A classification of so-called Ameri- 



canisms might be adopted wbicli would 
be Bouiething like the following^ — 
(1.) Words and phrases of " Ameri- 

(2.) I'ervertod English words. 

(3.) Obsolete English words common- 
ly used in " America." 

(4.) English words " American " by 
inlleciion or mod ilic alio n. 

(o.) Sayings of " American " origin. 

(6.) Vulgarisms, csnl, anil slung, 

(7.) Words brought by colonists from 
the continent of Europe. 

(8.) Names of " American " things. 

(9.) Individualisms. 

(10.) Doubtful and miscellaneous. 

All words and phranes that could by 
the iargiut and most libvral use of the 
term be culled Americanisms may, I be- 
lieve, Iw properly ranked in one of tlicae 
classes. Now it happens that the list 
under the letter L in Mr. Gartlett's dic- 
tionary affonls good examples of each 
class, besides those wliiuh cannot be 
called Americanisms at all; and I shall 
consider them in this manner. 

(1.) WOBDS OF AMBRICAS.ORiam. 

Of these tlitire could not be a more 
thoroughly charactGristic example than 
litn/cr. Of course the noun implies the 
verb to loaf and [ho abKtroct noun loaf- 
rrishnest, with (lie adjective loafer-like. 
The root word, which in this cose is the 
noun, has been adopted in England not 
merely as American slang, but as a use- 
ful contribution to the language. To 
loaf is something other than lo lounge. 
A loafer is a low, vagabondish loungvr. 
A gentleman may lounge as be may 
Jidner; but a gentleman may not louf. 
An elaborate setting forth of the conlro- 
ry by a Fhiladelpbia newspaper, which 
ia quoti^d at length by Mr. Bartlett, 
needs no refulaiion. The origin of the 
word is very uncertain. It has been sug- 
gested that it is the German lo'i/er —■a 
runner, and also that it comes front the 
Spanish gallo/'To = a wandering beggar. 
But loafer is a word of New York origin, 
and it came into vogue there loog before 
th^ro were any tiermana in the town, 
olher than such transient orspo^'adicden- 
izcDs as may be found Id any large com- 
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mercial place. The word was not un- 
common in the New York newspapers of 
more than forty years ago. The time of 
its birth is against its suofgested Grerman 
origin; and the place is equally against 
its otherwise not very probable Spanish 
derivation. I believe that it is simply a 
corruption of low feller, which, becoming 
naturally and easily in speech low-f^er, 
was, when it came to be written by those 
who knew its sound and its meaning, but 
not its etymology, spelled loafer. It is 
worthy of remark that although words be- 
ginning with the letter L occupy thirty- 
five of Mr. Bartlett's octavo pages, this 
word is the only one of ** American'* 
origin among them. 

(2.) PERVERTED ENGLISH WORDS. 

The worst " Americanisms " are those 
which are perversions of good English 
words. They are also the most numer- 
ous of those words and phrases which 
may with any propriety be called " Amer- 
icanisms." Of such there could not be in 
any way a better example than lumber = 
sawed timber. The proper meaning of 
lumber is, cumbrous and refuse articles 
which are hindrances unless they are 
put away; whence all large dwelling- 
houses have a lumber-room. In its legit- 
imate sense the word is a very useful 
one, and expresses what is meant by no 
other ; for lumber is different from rub- 
bish; and, on the other hand, timber, 
meaning wood for building houses or 
ships, is so good a word that no other is 
needed in its place. But lumber, mean- 
ing timber, is so rooted in our commer- 
cial speech that there is no hope of its 
displacement. The perversion of the 
meaning of this word is probably due 
to the huge disorder of a timber-cut- 
ting place and of a timber-yard. Some 
one called the heaps of logs and beams' 
and planks lumber, and the expression 
**took'' and was continued among ilov- 
enly speakers, until it has pervaded half 
a continent. The perversion of one 
word is sure to injure that one, and is 
apt to injure and even to destroy anoth- 
er. The perversion of lumber has not 
only injured that word, but has almost 
driven timber out of ijse . 



Loan used as a verb is an Americanism. 
A loan is that which is lent. There is 
no reason for substituting this noun for 
the good English verb lend. The doing 
so is an Americanism in language, al- 
though Todd found the word so used 
by two little-known English writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
These examples, however, are merely of 
misuse, which of course may occur in 
one country as well as in another ; but 
the turning of the misuse into common 
usage is *' American." 

Lay, in the sense of the conditions of 
bargain, is, I believe, an Americanism. 
But I should not be much surprised at 
the production of evidence to the con- 
trary; for this sense of the word is quite 
in keeping with its etymological signifi- 
cation . It is akin to the sense which 
the word has in the phrase, " on this 
lay;" for I cannot^ agree with Mr. 
Bartlett in regarding it as being proba- 
bly a contraction of outlay. The idea 
conveyed by it is more abstract than 
that of a sum of money expended. Of 
course, wherever it originated, it cannot 
be regarded as good English; but the 
perversion is quite as likely to have oc- 
curred among incorrect speakers in one 
country as in the other, and the 'sense 
attached to it seems to me to smack of 
lower-class English trade. 

Likely, if it is used to mean respect- 
able, worthy of esteem, sensible, as our 
dictionary says it is, must be set down 
among the Americanisms by perversion. 
But I do not remember ever having 
heard or read it as used in that sense. 
I have been accustomed to hearing it 
from my youth up in New England and 
New York, from all sorts and conditions 
of men ; and I do not remember having 
ever heard it used with any other mean- 
ing than handsome, well made, pleasing 
to the eye. A likely woman, a likely 
man, meaning a fine, healthy, proper 
woman or man, but not necessarily pretty 
or handsome in the face. This is the 
true English sense. 

(3.) OBSOLETE ENGLISH WORDS. 

Lam, I do not know exactly how to 
classify this word. It certainly is not 
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of ■■ Ameriean " ori^'in, and as certain- 
ly it is not in iiee in this country except 
aa a low colloquiulisia. On tbe other 
hand, it is a word of long and reepuct- 
able uinge in English llteratare. For 

" Nat that I !»•■ 



ot v., Se. B.) 

" Qnft. WbHat ■ 



* IClDi ua No Kins, 



(Coffer. Tin ltere»r> V/iMiat, Act I., ftc. 8.1 
— "to others i^ain be unjoyntcU the 
spondylea or knuckles of the neck, dig- 
figiir'd their chajie, g&nhed their faces, 
made their cheeks bang flapping on their 
chins, and so swinged and belammeH them 
that they fell down before him like hay 
before a mower." (Unjubart's trans. 
of Rabelais, cd. 1C94, vol. i. diup. xxvii.) 
We thus see that this won), instead of 
being merely " provinfiiil in Yorkshire," 
as our diciioniLry informs us that it is, 
has long hul a recognized |>1nce, al- 
though not a high one, in English litera- 
ture. It is very rarely heard here, even 
as a low colloquialism. It is not prop- 
erly an Amevleanisin at all ; but if it bad 
any place in onr claAsifienCion, it would 
be as an obsolete English word preserved 

(1.) BNaLIBH WORDS AHBBICAM BT IN- 



Lenglhy. By ihe 
moaning filled with, or having the nat- 
ure of, length ha* l>ecn made into Itnglhg, 
which U n perfectly normal and legiti- 
mate English word, bulonging to a large 
ctasg, of which kwilh-s/, letallk-y, bulk-ij, 
and earih-f are exntiiplcs. Still ihc ad- 
jective isof Americnnortgin. Mr. Low- 
uU, in the introduction to the second se- 
ries of the Biglow Papers, says that "wo 
have given baok to England the excel- 
lent adjective ttnglhy ; " but with all Mr. 
Lowell's aquiiintance with English liters 
Bturc, he could not (or I am much in 

> IlwllllxMtDlhlllO thll0IM[iUH««DlUUM 
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error) produce one instance of the use 
of Uiiglhy in a book printed In England 
before tbe eighteenth century. As to 
the word itself, I doubt its excellence. 
Its only daim Jo reception is that, in the 
words of Lord Harrowby, it imports what 
is tedious as well as long; and that sense 
is much better expressed by the word 
tongsome, which is of the kindred of 
uieortfonw and teftoietome and /aUome 
and gladtomt and lonesnme. And tang- 
some has not only this expressiveness 
and this analogy in its favor, but it has 
the support of the best usage in English 
literature, aa may be seen by consulting 
KidiardsoD, who gives these it 



"They have had so little mercy o£ 
him as to put bim to iliu penance of their 
longaome volume." (Bishop Hall, De- 
fence of the Humble Ru monstrance.) 



KaipItlDg;, Ihuj InJuL^ ■ tboit d^sy." 

(L>i>Ji>-i autiiu'i Tbobniil.) 
And here are examples of it in royal 
use, and also of another unfamiliar word, 
/ouisome, made in the siimc way : — 



" Tu fill her /mi/acinecuU, to Mt 

|TlHiiini>,I.G34.| 

(6.) axnitaa of " American " origri. 
Among these are " the last of pea 
time," a most happy and pictnresque 
phrase, as every one knows who has 
seen the draggled vines and sallow pods 
that hang forlorn upon the half -hare, 
nigged brush; "level best" and "the 
little end of the horn," which ncwl no 
explanation; "to liu around loose," in 
which the Americanism is chiefly in thf 
use of around for aboul ; •' to lift his 
hair," that is, senip, alihough this Is 
rather loeiil and low to be received under 
this class-, and " lock, stock, and bar- 
rel," mianing the whole, which it I* 
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strange that our mucli - shooting and 
much-fiorhtins: English cousms left for 
us to invent. 

(6.) VULGARISMS, CANT, AND SLANG. 

Such are **let her rip." **let her 
went," **licket}r split," **lickety cut," 
** liquor up," ** long sass," '* go it with 
a looseness," ** lie around loose," ** like 
Sam Hill," and ** loco-foco." But such 
trivial and meaningless and ephemeral 
phrases as these are might much better 
be omitted from a Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms. They are, most of them, of 
the lowest vulgarity ; but their vulgarity 
is a secondary consideration. Vulgar- 
ity and grossness are not un frequently 
conjoined with humor and raciness and 
satire, so closely united that the ele- 
ments are inseparable. Slang and vul- 
gar phrases and (but very rarely) cant 
are sometimes double- shotted with coarse 
fun and fine significance ; and when they 
are so they are taken into general serv- 
ice, and do duty for which they were not 
molded. Phrases of this sort may well 
be recorded in a glossary of the daily 
speech of a people; indeed, such a col- 
lection would be very incomplete without 
them. But the childish emptiness of 
such phrases as *' lickety split " and the 
mere vulgarity of ** liquor up" (which 
needs no explanation, has no hidden or 
humorous sense, and is as plain a^ '* to 
fire up," ** to wood up," ** to stone up," 
being like them made upon a model re- 
cognized as idiomatic in English) should 
exclude them from all dictionaries ex- 
cept such as are intended exclusively as 
records of the vulgar triviality of the 
day. 

(7.) WORDS FROM THE CONTINENT OP 

EUROPE. 

English as spoken in " America ' ' con- 
tains, or rather is mixed with, words and 
phrases from the languages of Continent- 
al Europe. . But the same may be said 
ff English as spoken in England. It is al- 
most needless to mention such words and 
phrases as soiree, matinee, renaissance, a 
la mode, alfresco, sierra, etc., which are 
common to speakers* and writers in both 
countries. (It is very significant that 



with all oar Grerman immigration there 
is not a single German phrase current 
among us.) These have either been 
caught by English people in casual in- 
ter-course with those to whom they are 
vernacular, or they have been brought 
into common use by the deliberate adop- 
tion of them by English writers. In 
reckoning our examples under this head, 
we must therefore be careful to take in 
only such words of French, or Spanish, 
or Italian origin as are usecTin the com- 
mon speech and writing of the United 
States exclusively. 

Such a word, for example, is lariat, 
meaning the rope of raw -hide with 
which cattle are caught and tethered, 
which, although a mere prairie word and 
almost technical, may perhaps be cor- 
rectly regarded as an Americanism in 
speech. But such is not lasso, which is 
also given in the Bartlett dictionary; for 
lasso is as common in British literature, 
where hunting or herding wild cattle is 
the subject, as it is in ** American " lit- 
erature of a like sort. Indeed, it is 
far from certain that lasso was not used 
first by British writers. I believe that 
it was. 

Of foreign words which are properly 
Americanisms, levee is well known in its 
two senses: first, as the name of the 
dikes by which the Mississippi is artifi- 
cially banked; next, that extraordinary 
one in which it used to mean an evening 
party at the White House ! This is almost 
as bad as Sam Weller's invitation to a 
** swarry consistin' of a biied leg of mut- 
ton with the usual trimmins." The use 
of the word in this sense is, I believe, rap- 
idly passing away, if it has not already 
disappeared. It is worthy of attention 
only as an illustration of the way in 
which language is perverted, which is 
almost always by a misapprehension of 
the real meaning of words hy those who 
catch them from their superiors in edu- 
cation and breedincr. An accident of 
the reality is taken for the reality. Thus 
lever, meaning to rise, and a great man's 
or a great lady's morning reception at 
the time of rising being called a lever, 
the word was mistaken to mean the. as- 
sembly itself, or, in the old phrase, the 
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" party; " and hence the ludieroua mis- 
applicnlion of It to an evening party. 

Live, prooQunceil lave, and meaning 
rise, get up, ia another word of this 
class, and is of kindred to the foregoing. 
It is the imperative of lever, and has 
been carried from the mouth of the Mia- 
BiBsippi Dorthwestwartl to the prairies, 
where only it is heard. It is hardly an 
Americanism, for it is no part of current 
" American " speech, and would not ho 
understood except among prairie ran- 
gers. 

ZJano(adj.). tneaning lo»el,andhenco 
a pliun, a prairie, (!aonot, however, ha 
properly classed imder tliis heading;. For 
it is in use only among the Spaniards 
and half-brccds, and Iheir eompanious 
on the borders of Now Mexico and the 
extreme Southwest, where Spanish is as 
well nnderstood, and almost as much 
spoken, as it is in Mexii^o itself. The 
langaage nf such people belongs to no 
particular nation or race. To the mass 
of the American ppopin llano is as for- 
eign and as mcnninglees as any other 
Spanish word. To lonui, the Spanish for 
a ridge of hills, the same objection ap- 
plie^ 

(B.) NAMES or "ambhioan" thisos. 
These have no proper place among 
Americanisms, as I have sufficiently in- 
usted heretofore. They are not Ameri- 
canisms, simply because any writer or 
speaker, of whatever race or language, 
who wishes to mention the things must 
Dse the names. It may he well, however, 
to see how long a Uat of (uch thing« 
is sol forth in our Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms undur a slnglo initial letter. 
It is: Labrador U-u, an herb of which 
tea i« made in the Northwest; lacrosse, 
a Canadian game ; ladius' tresses, an 
bcrb; I^fayeite fish, mid to be a de- 
licious sea-fish woU Icnown in New York, 
hut of which I never heard, and about 
which I can learn nothing ; larab-kill, 
and lamb's-quorter, both herbs; lake 
lawyer, anollier fish; leather-wood, a 
shrnb ; levei^wood, a plant ; loblolly hay 
and loblolly pine trees ; 1<^ cabin ; log 
canoe; long moss, d parnaitu vegetable; 
salt-lick. Now if these names were afi- 



plied to things which in England were 
known hy other names; if, for example, 
in "America" cricket were called la- 
crosse, if woodbine were called Indies' 
tresses, and trout were called Lafayette 
Rsih, and bo forth, these latter words 
would be Americanisms; -but aa it is, 
they are not isms of any sort. They are 
merely names which must be used by all 
people in speaking of the ohjects to 
which they belong. 

(B.) INDIVIDUALISUS. 

It not very rarely happens that a word 
is made by a writer for his own use, and 
that by accident, irrespective of the 
worth of the word or ils propriety, it is 
neviT used by any other writer than him- 
self, and perhapi that it is used by him 
only once. It the maker of such a word 
were what is called an " American," the 
eager himter after AmcricaniBms would 
be iuro, if he lighted npon the word, to 
set it down in bis llBt; for Don Giovanni 
not more eagerly would add one more to 
his catalogue of a thousand and three 
Spanish beauties. But such a woni is not 
an Americanism, although it is made in 
'■America." For it is plain Cliat a word 
cannot he a part of the language of a 
country unless it psssea into u!e among 
its speakers or ils writers. Surb words 
are mere " individualisms'' (I do not 
like the l«rm), and belong to no country 
and to no people. Among such words 
are to line, meiining lo fish with a line, 
and to seine, meaning to fish with a seine, 
which it seems have been uwd by the 
author of a book on tlie iishcs of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. fiarttett has ll^^hled upon 
them, and has set them down in his dic- 
tionary. He might with equal reason 
describe a personal trait peculiar to the 
writer in question, and send that forth 
to the world labeled as an " American " 
trait. I do not mean to imply that to 
line and la miHs arc not good verba ; for 
to use any simple noun io a verbal sense 
ia very English. My remarks are en- 
tirely irrespective of the merits or tho 
demerits of the wonls. But 1 cannot to 
indifferently pass over to Ingkize, mean- 
ing to use logic, that is, to reason, — an- 
other " IndividualisiD," which Mr. Bart. 
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lett records as having been used by Pro- 
fessor Tappan in tlio preface to his Ele- 
ments of Logic. It is wilh reluctance 
that 1 say there seems to me no reason 
or justiEealion for this word; because I 
own with pleasure my indebtedness to 
Professor Tajuian's personal instructions 
in my college days. All the more 1 wish 
that he badremaiaed content, as he was 
then content, with to reason. And even 
he wiites, "the taeulty whicli reasons, 
or logicizes." It is to he hoped that 
logicize will never bccDmB a naturalized 
word -citizen of the United States of 
North America. Syllogize in old enough, 
indeed, in good usage; but the two words 
diSer in kind no leas than in sound. 
Logic is an art; a syllogism is a thing, 
an implement of that art. SyliogUm re- 
quires the indefinite article, when it is 
not definitive; logic does not admit it: 
for example, a bad syllogism, but not 
a bud logic; although we mj, & pliiloso- 
phy. The question as to logicize, how- 
ever, may be merely one of taste. 



First in this class I should place the 
comuoa word lol, meaning a plot of 
ground, or what is called in deeds and 
mortgages a parcel of land. That iol in 
this sense is of " American " origin 1 
can neither admit nur deny. But I cer- 
tainty do feel myself in a position to say 
that the assertion in our dictionai'y that 
this use of the word is " peculiar to this 
country" is incorrect. The supposed 
or^nal mcaniug of the word, a place 
or a piece of ground assigned by lot, is 
certainly in favor of the alleged " Amer- 
ican " origin of the use of the word in 
the sense in question. But it is not de- 
cisive, for there is in Chapmau's transla- 
tion of Homer, which was made before 
there were any Americanisms, or aoy 
"Americans," a passive in which Jupi- 
ter speaks of Hades as " the black lot" 
wliich came into possessioii of Pluto.' 
Moreover, it is eminently worthy of con- 
sideration that the word in this sense was 

^ 1 wrolfl pat this paflBogB long ago, and 1 tauTO 



freely used by men who were English by 
birth and breeding in the very earliest 
years of English colonial liFe in this coun- 
try, and that it was so used in the moth- 
er country as well as in the colony. For 

" For although they have taken new 
plots of ground, and built houses upon 
ibcm, yet doe they retaine their old 
houses still, and repaire to them every 
Sabbath day; neyther doe tbey esteem 
their old lots worse than when they first 
took them: what if they doe not plant 
on them every ye.ireV " (Wood's New 
England's Prospects, pp. 13, 13, ed. 
lesd.) " 

As far back ns A. D. 1632, in the rec- 
ords of Cambridge, Massachusetts, — 
then called Newtown, — there is meotioD 
of the " home lot " of John White, after- 
wards known as Elder John White, a 
l^entleman without whose presence there 
these papers on Americanisms woidd not 
have been written. The same stem 
Church of England Puritan Laving re- 
moved to Connecticut because oE relig- 
ious dissensions which be himselF fo- 
mented, and having acquired land both 
in Hartford and in Uadley, we find in 
the town recoi-ds ot the latter place, un- 
der date A. D. 1659, that ha bad among 
other property " one Aouse loll contain- 
ing eight acres more or less as it lyes." 
And there was a Matthew Grant who 
came to New England in the same ship 
with this John White, and who went also 
with him to Connecticut, one of whose 
descendants is somewhat known to the 
world at the present day, who says of 
himself: — 

" And if any question my uprightness 
and legal acting about our town affairs 
that I have been employed in, measur- 
ing of land and getting out of lots oimvn, 
which have been done by me from our 
first beginning here come neat Sept. 
1b 40 yere," etc., etc. (Testimony of 
Matthew Grant, April 21, 1675, concern- 
ing lands in dispute, etc.. Archives of 
Hartford,) 

1c would seem that Matthew, like his 
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deBceodiint UlyEsei, was much confided 
In hy his countrymen, bat also that, like 
him, he did not en^spe calumn;'. 

In the translmion of Flatarcb's Lives 
called Drjden's, published in 1703, in 
the Life of Lycorgus, translated by Mr. 
Koighlly Chetwood, Fellow of King's 
Collie, Cambridge, is t!ie following 
passage in regard to the division of the 
country of Lacot>ia; — 

" Some aulhors say that he made but 
six thoiieaQd^oU for theuitizc-oeof Spar- 
ta, and that King Polydure added throe 
(liousand mure." (Vol. i. p. llS.) 

Here lot plainly does Dot mean either 
that which falls by lot. or nn allotment, 
but a piece or parcel of something which 
ia divided; and that in this case to a 
Fellow of King's College at that peri- 
od it meant a patch of ground ia shown 
fay the fullowing passage on the same 
page: — 

■■A JM was so much as to yitld one 
year willi another about tevunty bushels 
of grain [not " corn," Sir. BiirtlattJ for 
the mnetcr of the family, and twelve for 
his wife, with u suitable proportion of 
oil and wine." 

In later days the use of (he word in 
this sense, so far from being peculiar to 
ihia country, has been eoinmon in En- 
gland both in books and in the best pe- 
riodical lilciatnre, as will appear by the 
following pastagen: — 



BHk ID tbfir Ditire lud bcloitd ikput upon 
lhfliri.ll.,.." 

(HnrBU'i Tnululon of l]» nU4, Book XV.. I. 
196.) 

" It was not ihe princetot the tril>es, 
thit men with vast herds, or it may be 
loll in lite cities of refuge, who b<^look 
ihcmselvcf to Che cave, but the diicon- 
tunl«:d, diairessed people who did not in- 
habit, njucb less onn, the Bel^ravia of 
Iho day." (London Spt-claior, March 
14. 1886.) 

— •■ preneniing Ihc sort of aspect a. 
new colonial M.-itlemi>Qt may be sup- 
posed to exhibit when the buSdiag loU 
KK beginning to be taken up, with bng 
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intervals between tlieiu." (Roliert Boll, 
The New PUy House, Once a Week, De- 
cember 3, 1850.) 

These passages refer to building lots; 
indeed, the " house and lot " of New- 
man's Iliad reads like an extract from 
the advertisement of a " real -estate 
agent." But the lots in the following 
passages are such lots as Yatikee farmers 
plow and Yankee boys "cut across;" 

" In the Northern and Eaaleru Rid- 
ings the hay harvest was comaienced 
last week. . . . Suveral lola mown last 
week arc now in stack, the hot sun and 
drying wind making tbe grass into hay 
in twenty-four hours. " (London Times, 
date lost) 

" * Byrne should vote, or give up hia 
lot.' 

" ' Then,' said Byrne, ' I will give up 
my lot; but if I vote, I 'II vote for Fry- 
er.' " (Maxwell Drewic, cliap. vli.) 

Numl>erless cxam|des even mom to 
the purpose might be easily found in 
the current English literature of the 
day. To the foregoing I shall add only 
tbe following, which have a bearing 
u|ion the real meaning of tbe word as 
originally used; — 

■' In January, 1839, the heir at law 
of E. Butiersbeu and tbe assignees of 
W. G. Morris sold ofi the property in 
loH." ii. C- SL Bellew, Shakespeare's 
House, Lond. 18ti3, p^e 33.) 

— " (ho trustees of Lucy Smith, un- 
der her will, sold the 'of A to Mr. David 
Rico, surgeon." (The same, page 3^.) 

" Mr. Leyton then settled tlie whole 
of the remainder of Utls B and C to llim- 
self for life." (The same, page J5.) 

These passages, in connection wtlh 
that from the transtatioo of Plutarch 
and that from the archives of Hartford, 
do not favor ttie assumption that lots of 
land in New England were so called be- 
cause they fell to tbe lot of this or that 
person. It would seem rather that the 
land was divided into lots or paroels. 
and that these were dietributurl, not by 
chance, but by the agency and accord- 
ing to the judgment nf such men aa the 
forefather of General Grant, who had 
had that business upon his hands " this 
40 yere." In this tense lot is certainly 
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lism, either by origin, or, 
1, liy peculiar usage, al- 
n bere than it is 



tliouj^Ii it is 
in England. 

LiKate is aa unlovel}' companion of 
lot in the doubtfulneitB of its nationality- 
It Meins hi have made its appearance in 
the last (juarter of the last century, and 
whether first in England or in " Amer- 
ica," it would be unsafe to say; and 
that question, inde^, is of very little 
consequence. The differcnco of a few 
years one way or the other, on such a 
point, 13 of no importance. Since that 
time it bas been used in both countries 
more or less, but more in America , 
where it is much in favor with those 
who speak the worst English. It is an 
Americauism by a certain use, if not by 
origiji. 1 shall neither deny nor admit 
that it may have some peculiar and use- 
ful function of narrow limits; but as it 
and its cognate words, location, locali- 
ty, and loccUixe, are generally used, they 
■re preieDtioUB superfluities. Worst of 
all is tocalily, wliich might be tolerated 
in an abstract sense (like siAlimily, pro- 
fanitij), but which when used ns a big 



substitute for plai 
luighborhao'i, region, 
diculous. Think of 
ing man who wished 
of those ideas takini 
local, and tacking th 



!, muntry, 

n EngUeh-apuak- 
express any one 
an ftdjuutive like 
suffix Itj upon it, 
to make a noun with which he nmy say 
his suyl The worthy place of Uie word 
is in such mouths as that into which it is 
put in the following charscttristic con- 
tribution to ibe funny column of a West- 
ern newspa|)er, and such speakers al- 

" His chin whiskers had n't been 
trimmed for years, and his pants had a 
carewoin look at the knees; but he was 
a wide-awake old chap, and when he 
beard two or three other passengers on 
the car talking about the late frosts and 
asserting ihal they bad never seen any- 
thing like such weather for the middle 
of May, he began ; — 

'"Gentlemen, on the 16th day oF 
May, 1827, snow fell to the depth of 
fourteen inches in this locality.' 

" They looked at him very much aa if 



they doubted it, when he rose up, pulled 
a paper from his pocket, and ruad: — 

" ' State oF Michigan, county of 
Wayne, S8. Personally appeared before 
me Peter Clark, who, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that on the 16th day 
of May, 1827, snow fell in this loctdUy 
to the depth of fourteen inches, so help 
hiin God. John Doe, Notary Public' 

" lie folded and replaced the docu- 
ment, and looking around him with pity 
and contempt dejucted on bis face he 
remarked, — 

" ' I 'd either let the weather alone, 
or I 'd swear to it.' 

"They let it alone." 

It will be seen that this use of locality 
is entirely diSurent from that In the 
following passage; "Something of the 
kind would, sooner or later, hare arisen, 
it may be, elsewhere ; but its localily 
came to be determined partly by the ac- 
cidental existence of certain eager and 
courageous men," etc. (The London 
Spectator, September 13, 1879.) Here 
loetxHlg does not stand for place or lit- 
uafio'i, !ocus in quo. Its meaning is 
more abstract. In passages like the fol- 
lowing, from the London Times, — " Mr. 
Stephenson has bequeathed by his will a 
sum amounting to 25,00nf. to various 
public institutions locaieil chiefly in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in the vii'inity of which 
lie was born , " — located takes the place 
which would be better filled by titualed. 
Observe that the writer who uses located 
also says that Mr. Stephenson was born 
in the vicinity of Newcastle, instead of 
in its neighborhood. His work was at 
least of a piece. Locale without an ob- 
ject, as " I don't think I shell locate 
previouB to the depot's bein' built," " 1 
expect he located in Oshkosh or vicinity 
last Fall," is a word to shudder at, and 
is, 1 believe, thoroughly "American." 
The men who nsod [ot did very well with- 
out locale: for example, " for be being 
once seated and quietly settled, his in- 
crease comes in double." (Wood, New 
England's Prospects, ed. 1634, p. 218.) 
In any sense locale is a word which a 
man who knows and loves good EngUsh 
will be likely to eschew. 

Lope, meaning a long, easy gallop, is 
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alao among tlie donbtCul AroericanUms. 
It is a. colloquialism the use of wbieh is 
BO conGncil to the West that eaatwarti of 
the Niagura it would not be understood b/ 
one person in a thousand; and it there- 
fore has hardly a i^ghtful pUce among 
Americauisms, evca if it b oC " Ameri- 
can " origin, lliat it la a contraction of 
gdlop, as Mr. Bartlett BBSumes, I can- 
not believe. That the last syllable of 
that woni, tup, should be taken and cx- 
tended into lope is not thu normal course 
of lani;uage. Much more probably it 
might be a corruption of the Low Dutch 
loi^en, to ruu. But that word would 
hardly prevail at the West, and be un- 
heard in New York and its neighborhood. 
And when we consider that lop Is the old 
English word for a dua, and that lope and 
lopert are both old forma of the preteriio 
of leap, we may well at least be cautious 
about assigning to the Western Inpe nuy 
other than an English origin. Like Au- 
fRfin, it may well hnve disappeared from 
England and the old English colonius 
here to reappear in the far West. 

fiut as the negro in counting the slock 
in a swine yard found one little pig that 
would n't stay still long enough to be 
oounted, BO I find many words under the 
letter L wbii'h I cannot classify, and 
which I shall rL>mariE upon merely in 
their order. Alinust williout exception, 
they are words wliicli are in no proper 
lenae of thu term Ameriuaniimi, 

Lager-hter, for examplu: what reason 
is there for regarding this word as Amer- 
ican in any way? True, the beer has 
been introduced here by the Germans, 
and the name accompanies the thing. 
But so meerKhaum and lauerkraiit have 
been introduced : are they, or rather the 
names of them, Americanisms? There 
is now an effort lo introduce lager-beer 
into England; if it succeeds, will the 
name cease to be an Americanitm, or 
will it be a Teutonism? It is neither; it 
is simply a name, — the name of a very 
good thing, which, by tlie way, is now 
made here, and chiefly in Toledo and ia 
Milwaukee, bcttitr than it is maile in 
Gvrni-iny, as the (iermons themselves 
admit. 

And how it lagoon an Americanism? 



It means not only the sounds and loug, 
shallow channels between thu islands or 
sand rifts and the main on our southern 
sea-coast, but any great, shallow water 
or marsh. It is used by all English writ- 
ers who have occasion to meutioo the 
thing, and is spelled lagane as often as 
lagoon. lis connection with lacuM and 
lake is manifest. 

Lame duck and dead duck, meaning a 
ruined stock-jobber, Mr. Bartlett him- 
self tcLs us are " as old as the London 
Stock Exchange." With what sem- 
blance of reason, then, do they appear in 
his dictionary! No fact can be more 
certain ihao that they never have been 
"regarded as peculiar to the United 
Stales." I remark upon these cases of 
obvions introduction of words which 
have no "American" character, be- 
cause it is my purpose to show tliat in- 
jury has been done by the presentation 
'of this enormous glossary as a vocabu- 
lary of " American " speech. 

LanihenpUt, attributed to tha New 
York Trtbnno, is as common, almost, in 
English art criticism of the day as land- 
scape itself; and land thark, a sailor's 
name for the men on shore who prey upon 
him, is almost as old as thu British Jack 
tar. We shall next have Shylock's land 
rats and water rats set forth as Ameri- 

Lathy, which needs no delinition, is an 
example not only of a thoroughly En- 
glish word in coumoa use in England, 
but of a word which, whether it hap- 
pened lo be first used iu Australia, or in 
England, or in New England, could be 
nothing else than English. There be- 
ing the noun lath, the adjective lalhgi<A- 
lows It as a matter of course, to be used 
by any English-speaking man without a 
tliought whether it hod ever boeo used 
before. 

LatBS, lauie-a-nte, ha lalei, and taw sui 
are corruption* or onphemisnis. In all 
such pbrai<es law stands for Lord; and 
the change in iho word is as common in 
England as It is here among a'corre- 
sjioiidiug class of speakers, as every read- 
er of English plays and novels knows, 
Lav)i-a-me is " l^onl have mercy upon 
mc." As well might good-6g, which is 
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" God be with ye," be retkoned among 
Americamdins. Mr.-Bartlett giv.es "law 
tuds" inalead of " law suz" as tliecon- 
Irauted euphemism of " Lord save ub." 
I have nevei" heard the former, and haTe 
ofuin heard tlie liHter; and indeed there 
is no good phonolt^ical reason for the 
introduclion of the tl, — rather the con- 

£ny for lie, as "I shall lay down," 
" He laid there a good while," ii a vul- 
gar error which, as Mr. Bartlett rightly 
says, ii equally common in England and 
in the UoiCcd Slates. Why, then, does 
it appear in this dictionary I It is mere- 
ly bad English. I have sufficiently re- 
marked upon this solecisni in Words 
and their Uses, and have there pointed 
out the distinction between the two verbs 
which are so often confused. It is a 
point which iii well worth the attention 
of speakers who are not q^uite sure of 
their English. 

To lay on thick, meaning to flatter. It 
was, I preeume, because this phrase was 
usually regarded in Shakespeare's time 
as peculiar to the United States that Celia 
says, " That was laid on with a trowel." 
Mr. Bartlett may rest assured that " to 
lay it on " and " to lay it on thick " are 
more commonly used in England than 
they are here to express any sort of do- 
monstrative excess in speech, flattery or 

Lean-lo is an example of a gooii En- 
glish compound word, of which the more 
we have tlie better. No one needs lo 
he told that it means a small addition 
made to a house by setting up beams 
and planks which lean to it. It is of 
English origin, and is reci^^nized even 
by architects. Yet here it is set forth 
as an Americanism! Every boy who 
has read Robinson Crusoe knows better. 

" The outer circuit was cover'd as a 
lean-to all roand this inner apartment, 
and long rafters lay from two and thirty 
angles to the top of the posts," etc. 
(Robinson Crusoe, page 411, ed. 1866.) 

But as if it were not enough that this 
common English word should be labeled 
as an Americanism, and although Pick- 
ering's remark is cited, that it is gener- 
ally pronounced linter in New England 



(as indeed it would inevitably be pro- 
nounced by slovenly speakers anywhere), 
we have linter itself actually given after- 
wards as a separate word. Anything to 
swell the catalogue of Americanisms! 

Let alide. This picturesque phrase 
having been given in the early editions 
of the dictionary, Mr. Lowell pointed 
out examples of its use among the Elixa- 
bethnn writers, and it also appears in 
Gower's Confessio Amantis. It should 
seem that thereupon in the next edition 
of the dictionary the phrase would have 
been omitted. But no, it is retained, 
and Mr. Lowell's citations are quot«d 
byway oE illustration. " Let her slide " 
is not very elegant English; but it is no 
more an Americanism than /all is for 
autumn. 

Zi/i. A kind of rude gate, or short, 
movable harrier, which must be Ufted 
instead of being swung, is called a lift in 
England, and also in New England. 
There are unimportant varieties in its 
construction in both countries. Neither 
the thing nor the name of it is peculiar- 
ly " American." Indeed, such a use of 
die verb as a noun is characteristically 
English, and was inevitable in the case 
of things that were made either to be 
lifted or to lift. Thus what is general- 
ly called in America, with imposing ele- 
gance, an elevator is in England called 
a lift. Now elevator in this sense is an 
Americanism, and a poor one. The wag 
is to be thanked who malaproped the 
name into alleviator. 

Like for as, as in tho phrase "like I 
do," our dictionary tells us is not pecul- 
iar to America. Why, then, is it here? 
In fact, like lay for lie! it is merely haA 
English. Mr. Bartlett in his last edition 
adds that it is never beard in New En- 
gland. I sympathize with Mr. Bartlett 
in his desire to believe in the excellence 
of New England English. But he may 
be sure that this mititake is often made 
eastward of the Housatonic, as it is be- 
tween the Tweed and Land's-Eud, by 
ignorant and slovenly speakers. 

Limb for leg, the dictionary tells us, 
" is one of the mouk-modest expressions 
of which our people are over fond." 
Most heartily am I with Mr, Bartlett in 
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hia scorn o! all such sqiieamishnees; but 
as to its being pecHliar to our people, I 
cannot agree with bim. People who arc 
afraid to call a ipaile a spade, becauee in 
the CHRt ot spurious delicacy it would 
" bring a blush upon the cheek of inno- 
cence," arc found everywhere. And aa 
ta limb tor leg, the man who did not hes- 
itate to write tlie coarse hut not injuri- 
ous scenes which make Tom Jones a 
tough liook to read aloud in mixed com- 
pany, yet hesitated to M.y that bia hero- 
ine Lad beautlFul legs, although he 
wished UB lo know that she had them : — 
" Uer shape was not only exact, but 
delicate, and the nice proportion of her 
arms promised the truest symmetry in 
her timbi." (Tom Jones, Book IV,, 

And here Fielding was entirely wrong 
in liis inference, as any student of art or 
anatomy could have told him. Dr. Knox, 
late professor of artistic anatomy in Lon- 
don University furnishes the following 
examples of the same use ot limb : — 

" Theu- [the Kaffirs'] limba are of 
great strength, but not tlieir arms; 
and their elongated narrow foot can at 
once be distinguished from all others." 
(Kaces of Men, page 272.) 

— " in staturt! and wei<:ht inferior to 
tlie Saxon ; Umbt muscular and vigoi^ 
ous; torso mkI arms seldom attaining 
any very Urge dcvelopraont." (The 
aame, page 318.) 

Limng-reom appears for the first time 
in the last edition of the dictionary, with 
the comment that in New England it is 
called the ktfping - room. The latter 
phrase I have already remarked upon 
and sbowD to bo of loug-ustablislied use 



in- England. The same is true ot Udng- 
room. How indeed could it be otherwise 
among people wlio hve in rooms and who 
speak EnglishI — of which liei'e is an 
example in evidenee: — 

" On the contrary, it [marriage] is a 
contract in which so niuch pride is taken 
[among tlie loweiit classes in I^nduii] 
that the certificate attesting iti due per- 
formance is tiot uncommonly di^plityed 
on the wall ot the living-room, ns a choice 
print or picture might l>e." (James 
Greenwood, the "Amateur Casual," 
The Seven Curses of Loudon, pl^e 20.) 

To love for In lute, as " Du you love 
pumpkin pie?" This is indeed an 
am^izing word to Und registered amouK 
Americanisms; in such a position it would 
have astonished Cowper; for, 

^LlltnpltutuiinJuiuii]." ' 
It is a sin BO to decade the word love, 
making it do the Inferior work of like; 
but no English- Bpuaking people are with- 
out those who are guilty of it. 'T is u 
common as lying. 

What remains under the letter L may 
well be pasgeil over without remark; for 
to take notice of such llioruui^bly English 
phrases, such downright John Bullisms, 
for example, as Ittalaxtya, lease out in 
the cold, lie out of whole cloth, and loU, 
as " lots of people," or of such phrases 
as land-gmnt, land-terip, land-affice, 
lanit-iearranl, which are mere signs that 
an English-speaking people have a busi- 
ness in the sale and distribution of pub- 
tie lands, would he a needless waste of 
time and labor. 

Richard Grant WhUe. 
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in August, " round trip tickets one dol- that day. 
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By good luck more than by good man- 
agement we reached Harper's Ferry 
alive, uncrushed. We were bent on 
tranquil pleasure; therefore we resist- 
ed the enticements of tournament and 
boat race, and, turning a deaf ear (oh, 
so willingly!) on the brass band which 
sugrorested dancing somewhere, set our 
faces toward the Shenandoah, where we 
had been told there was a ferry. Such 
primitive customs these Virginians have! 
The boat which our Charon brought us 
resembled nothing so much as an ill- 
made bridge over a six-foot stream, cut 
from its resting - place. However, we 
landed in safety, and decided to go down 
the uninviting road, which ran beside the 
river, until we saw a cross-road ; then we 
would follow Yhat until we came to a 
farm - house, where we could buy some 
milk. The road was dusty and deserted; 
it was almost destitute of shade, too, as 
the trees were all cut down during the 
late war, and the young growth is not 
yet of much service. This lack of old 
or well-grown trees is, thanks to both ar- 
mies, very noticeable on the banks of the 
Potomac as well as the Shenandoah. No 
cross-road opened a pleasipg vista before 
us, but presently a turn in the road 
brought us to a small, solitary house 
without grounds. A woman was sitting 
on the porch, with her hands in her lap, 
idle, dreaming. Approaching her, we 
said, hesitatingly, — 

*' Good -mornings madam! Can we 
buy a little milk of you? " 

**Milk? Well, now, I'm right down 
sorry, but I ain't got no milk. Fact is, 
we ain't got ary cow." 

** Can you direct us to any one near 
here who has cows ? " 

** Oh, yes! There 's some folks about 
quarter of a mile down yonder that 's 
got a cow; reckon they '11 let you have 
some." 

One of us was an invalid, and another 
quarter mile just now was not to be 
thought of. 

** Is there a spring near " — 

**Yes, indeedy!" exclaimed she, ea- 
gerly; " there 's a cold spring of splendid 
water on my land, close by. Jest wait a 
minute till I get a buckit, and I '11 go 



and show you the way," she kindly vol- 
unteered. 

Southern minutes are long. When 
she returned, bucket in hand, we saw 
that she had changed her dress, and had 
donned a clean calico in our honor. 

The spring was in a cool, sheltered 
spot, overhung with tall, slender trees, 
and surrounded by large stones (which 
made comfortable seats), and one broad, 
flat rock, about five feet by seven, which 
nature evidently intended for a table; 
on this latter we spread the contents of 
our baskets, — sandwiches, biscuits, 
cookies, raisin bread, cake, pears, and 
peaches, — and prepared for a merry 
meal. 

At our solicitation, but with much de- 
mur, the owner of the spring joined^us 
in our feast, praising everything she ate; 
and as we sat there, talking, eating, 
laughing, what topic of conversation so 
naturally suggested by the surroundings 
as the war! 

** Yes, indeedy," said our entertainer, 
in response to some question, ** they was 
fightin' all round here; skirmishin' right 
where you 're settin' now. The rebels 
come and burned everything — but there, 
now! Mebbe you 're Southerners ? " 

**!Not we," was the unanimous re- 
sponse; ** we are Yankees, — Massachu- 
setts Yankees at that." 

** I 'm powerful glad! I thought you 
did n't talk like Southerners. As I was 
a-sayin', the rebels burned all they could, 
and if it had n't been for the Yankee 
soldiers camped round here we 'd all 'a' 
been killed. They know'd my father 
was Union, you see, and they had a 
spite against us." 

** Are you a native of this part of the 
country ? ' * 

** Yes, indeedy! I was born about 
twenty mile from here, but pap moved 
here when I was a little girl; he owned 
a right good bit of land round here be- 
fore the war. Oh, the war has made a 
heap of difference here! We used to 
have gay times here oncet. Many and 
many 's the dance we 've had on that 
there big stone your baskets is settin' on; 
I 've danced many a set there.' ' 

We Jooked at the flat rock, we looked 
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at her, and we said nothing; bat we 
coDcludeil that she muat have worn 
dghler eboes when she was yonng, — or 
may be half tbe dancera stood aside, 
wbile the other half performed tfaoir evo- 

Presently wo rose to punue our pil- 
grimage. Our hoBlesB, whose name, age, 
and family historj' (she wa» unmarried) 
we had long sinpc learned hy her volun- 
tary confeBsions, begged ua to come into 
her liouse, and the would ehow us bow 
her doors and walls wure riddled with 
bullets which the gray had fired at the 
blue, encamped on the liilU and along 
the road-side. She showed ua, too, a 
hole in the head-board of her old-fash- 
ioned beditead, and told us that hor in- 
valid mother was lying to the bed whun 
the firing began, and thai she had b> take 
her ander the bed for safety; the men 
were firing right throagb tbe window. 

Oor spioati^r was by no means elderly; 
sbe was but a girl when the war broke 
out, and she and her only brother lived 
alone in this solitary bouse, set close to 
_ the road-sido. There was no vegetiihle 
garden, but a few weak bushes beside 
the porch — marigolds, asters, sunflow- 
er» — struggled into bloom, unMnded 
and uncared for. In front of the bouse, 
Bcrues the road, the land e1o]ieit down to 
ibe river, and was a tangle of young un- 
dergrowth. Behind it, so near tliat yoa 
could almost touth it witli your liand aa 
yon leaned out the bach windows, nise 
th« steepHst bill 1 ever saw; it wa» al- 
Diusl perpendicular, and it cat! a heavy 
shadow over the house, even at high 

Can I describe the sense of utter des- 
olation, uf hopeless solitude, that thiK 
house gave us? No other dwellings in 
sight eaoept those of ffarpor's Ferry, 
atross th« Shenandoah; behind, the 
grim hill ; heforo. the nntravtded river. 
Inside, three rooms fomprisud the whole 
house: two were scantily -furnished bed- 
rooms, and the tijird was parlor, dining- 
room, sitting-room, and winter kitchen 
beaide (in summer I presume the cook- 
ing was in a small, riukety sheil near the 
front porch), and opened directly upon 
the [«rcb. On the floor of tlii» apnrl- 



ment was a'neat, cheap, gaudy carpet; 
at the three windows were green paper 
curtains; around the whitewashed wall 
five hard wooden chairs, one a rocker, 
were primly arranged ; between the two 
back windows was a table, drap«d with 
a red and black cover, on which lay a 
Bible and hymn-book; on tlie narrow 
wooden manlel-picce, painted black, was 
an oil lamp. This was all. 

In this room, wilhtflit even a pleasant 
outlook, that lone woman spends her 
No clock, no piutiira or engraving 
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n.iment on the mantel, no sign of sewii^, 
knitting, or womanly work; even the 
closet (inUi which we had a ]>CGp when 
she placed therein some cuke and fruit 
we gave licr) was almost bare of dishes. 
"What did she do througli all the long 
winter evenings, — during the many 
slormy days even in summerV ReadV 
No, she owned that she could not read, 
" only to pick out a bit in the Bible, which 
1 know right well," when wo asked for 
her jioat-oflice address, in order to send 
her a stray newspaper or magazine now 
and then. 

Onr friend was no gossip; she said 
sbe had " mostnonciglihorsat all," and 
seemed to esteem a busy li'ish family 
nearer tlie ferry as too far below her so- 
cial level to be considercil as acquaint- 
ances. That our chance visit was a 
gwlfend to her we could not doubt. 
When we went away she shook hands 
most warmly with us nil, begged us lo 
comeagainsoon andaeeher.and thanked 
ua over and over for the "delicious 

No accident occurred to mar our pleas- 
ure that dny, yet we never think of our 
luncheon hy the Shenandoah without 
nnilncss for the pitiful, empty, lifeless 
life th.1t poor spinster endures! There 
still exists in Virginia, but more es|)e- 
cinlly among the less educated, somvtiiing 
of that old, be fore- the- war feeling thai 
manual laborlsonly for the colored race, 
and that loo much acquaintunoe with 
books uulSta u woman for — what ? 
Equ.ll eon I pan Ion ship with her husband 
and brothers, perhaps, or contentment 
in such no exislenCH as our hostess knows. 
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— Mr. Rioliari! Grant While's sketch 
of tlie English farmer is good so fav aa 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
For iaslance, Mr. White saja, " But how- 
ever prosperous, be [the English farmer] 
nerer dreams of such a tbing as setting 
np for a gentleman; nor does be seek to 
acquire tbe tastes or the habits of one, 
Hltbough he may be better able to afford 
lliem than many of tliose wbo have iheni 
by birth and brqcding. Tbe truth is, 
they would not suit him; to be obliged 
to live like a gmitleman would be to him 
a daily affliction," etc. This is quite 
true of the old- fashioned, lineally de- 
scended farmer, but it is not correct of 
another daily-increasing class of farmer, 
many specimens of wbich may be fonud 
in tbe coiiDties of Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, Batland, and Liucolo. in these 
spk'udid agricultural districts ore met 
the representatives of tbe new type of 
English farmer, gentlemen by birth and 
breeding, of university education, of he- 
reditary wealth, who have been made 
farmers in this wise; In an old, highly- 
poliiihed civilization it is always fashion- 
able to affect a love for rusticity. Bo 
the over-civihzed Ralph or Eadward, 
with a streak of romanticism ornament- 
ing Ids comraon sense, determines to be 
a farmer; for are not Shene, Moor Park, 
the Sabine Farm, classic memories? The 
facilities are providential. A well-to-do, 
gentleman-like farmer takes from two to 
six young gentlemen as boarders, at from 
one hundred to three hundred guineas per 
annum. So the over-civilized Eadward 
goes down to the country, fallowed often 
by his hunter, hack, and groom. For 
three or four years the seasons kindly 
alternate, giving him an opportunity of 
studying the changes of the weather, a 
branch of knowledge eminently useful 
to farmers. He watches the plowmnn 
plow, the reaper reap, the thresher thresh. 
He gradually learns to distinguish be- 
tween oats and barley, wheat and rye; 
his vague ideas of sturk and beifer be- 
come clarified ; he becomes perfectly 
coijvinced that potatoes grow in dark- 
ness, and apples in light. Of course, 
now and then he has to unbend a Uttle 
from these severe studies. In the hunt- 



ing season he buots; in the shooting 
season he shoots; in the dancing season 
he dances; in the flirting season he flirts; 
and, finally, in the marrying season he 
marries. The steward of Lord Own- 
land lets him a farm on condition that 
his princfps agric'iUurtB overlooks the 
farm for a year or two, until things get ^ 
in working order. A bailiff supplies ex- 
perience; the over - civili led Eadward 
supplies money, and often a very valuable 
science. Tbe system of give and take 
comes into play. Eadward, the over- 
civilized, acquires experience slowly but 
surely, and gives out money and scieoce 
quickly and generously. It is marvel- 
ous the thing is not a failure, but it is 
not. It is a success. And no farms in 
the world are farmed more scieQtiticalty, 
more economically, more remuneratively, 
than those of Ralph and Eadward, who 
finally shelvo a little of their over-civi- 
lization. Perhaps the most significant, 
I had almost said sinister, result of this 
system is tbe foi'mation of large farms 
out of a number of small ones. Tbe 
main point now is this: these men re-_ 
main, as they started, gentlemen in tastes 
-and habits; their wires and daughters 
are ladies. In tliair homes you meet 
with every sign of high breeding, every 
esquisite refinement of culture and lux- 
ury which makes the country life o£ En- 
gland so full of simple grace and richest 
beauty. 

— There has been considerable specu- 
lation as to whether or not Mr. Mallock, 
the clever author of Tbe New Republic, 
is a Roman Catholic; and if not, as to 
what his religious belief may be. At 
the close of an article in The Nineteenth 
Century he declares himself a "literal 
skeptic," but one who is " desirous, in 
considering the religious condition of the 
time, to estimate fairly and fuUy the 
character and prospecls of the one exist- 
ing religion that seems still capable 
either of appealing to or of appeasing 
it." Though it is more than probable 
that he will not remain lung a skeptic, 
it is not now, at least, in the interest of 
any theological doctrine that Mr. Mat- 
luck adds himseU to the number of tbose 
writers who criticise the utterances of 
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the BuieoIiGc men of the day. Among 
these nriters are indecil many fooiisli 
brethren, bnt ttlno eome wasl acute and 
profoQnd thinkers; and by tli^^ae latter 
it has been clearly shonn, as it eeems lo 
me, that even the tnoet clintinguiEhed 
sctentieCs are really, as Mr. Mallock says, 
" men whose province of knowledge ia 
an extremely small and liiuited one; who 
outside that province are enlightened 
bat by the merest smattering of an edu- 
(.'ation; arid whose thinking on general 
matters is that rather of a bewildered 
woman than a keen and collected man." 
It is legitimate to retort charges of this 
sort which tliey thein.selves freely make 
against tbeir opponents. " Let n man," 
says Tyndall, "once get a real scien- 
tiGo grasp of the ways of nnture, and 
he will see and feel wli»t drivelers even 
men of strenuous intellect may become 
through exeluHvely dwelling and deallog 
with theological chimeras." To which 
Mr, Mallock justly HnswiTE, "I^taman 
once get even a moderate grasp of ihe 
nature of human knowledge, the motives 
of human action, and the anAtyets of hu- 
man emotion, and he will see what drir- 
elers even men of strenuous intellect 
may become, when they confront the 
problems of life, through exclusively 
dwelling and dealing with the phenome- 
nal conditions of it." Tlie present sci- 
uutifiu school, having miide astonishing 
conquests in the physical world, hitve 
also (Mr. Mallock says) "taken pus~ 
session, tiy a kind of cmip d'Aal, uf the 
spiritual world" as well. They have 
been lutlcd by a false prestige, and " the 
first step in the right direction must be 
to destroy such prestjge." Mr- Mallock 
in this article has put his finger upon 
those weak points in the reasoning of 
Tyndall (whom he takes as a type of 
many ecienlilie teachers) which others 
have before now delected. He shows 
theinconBtstencyof Tyndall's assertions, 
and makes evident that the latter, in com- 
mon with othern oF his school, is really 
in a state of " unstable mental equilib- 
rium;" that when these men say they 
are no dognalista, and that they stand 
dumb before tin question of the unlvei«e 
io reverent and appreciative wonder, 



"it only means that ihcy will answer 
the question neither in one way nor an- 
ollicr." lie goes on to ask why it ia 
that on the part of these positive think- 
ers there is an "emphatic protestation 
that there may exist an (immaterial) 
something, utterly un needed by their 
system and destructive of its complete- 
ness." The answer, be says, b plain: 
" Though their system does not need it, 
the moral valnc of life does. As to that 
value they have certain foregone con- 
clusions, which they cannot resolve to 
abandon, bat whicli their system can 
make no room for. Two alternatives 
arc oifered them, — lo admit that life has 
not the meaning they thought It had, or 
that their system has not the complete- 
ness they thought it had; and of these 
two alternatives they will accept neither. 
. . . Tlie message they shout to us is 
that they have no message at all; and 
that because they are without one the 
whole wurM Ls in the same condition." 
Looked at in certain ways, Mr. Mallock 
observes, or rather looked from in cer- 
tain ways, Tyndall's position seema to 
stagger hira. The prohli-m of existence 
reels and grows dim hcfora liira, and for 
the lime being his mind is in a state of 
auch contusion that he is incapable re- 
ally of clearly meaning anything. It 
seems lo me that Mr. Mallock has given 
the true cause of much of the strange in- 
consistency in the language of the men 
of science of to-day. As a writer says 
in the Journal of Speoulalire Philos- 
ophy, speaking of Ilnmllton and ManscI, 
■■ They falter nt the step to positive de- 
nial, and fall back on doubt (they call it 
fHith), abandoning logic to talk mistily 
about ' a wonderful revelation which in- 
spires belief in tlie existence of some* 
ihiog beyond the sphere of comprehen- 
sible reality.' " Ur. Spencer, this writ- 
er continues, objects to Mr. Mansel's 
process of jumping from the bush of log- 
ic, where he has aeratclicd his eyet out, 
into the butih of faith, where he thinks 
lo scratch them in again; yet Mr. Spen- 
cer himscU would bo glad to "recon- 
cile " science and religion, it religion 
will accept hia basis of raconcUiation, 
which is " this deepest, widest, and most 
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certain of all facta, — that the Power 
which the nniverse manifests to ua is 
utterly inacrutiible. " In this sentence 
we have the assertion of absolulo knowl- 
edge aocl absolute igDoraace in the same 
breath. But we must accustom onrselves 
to this sort of thing from Mr. Spencer, 
na well as from writers lees acute and 
logical than he. Without questioning 
Mr. Spencer's motives, it U plain th»t 
hta concession to religion is a monkery, 
and bia reconciliation a betrayal with a, 
kbs- But the offi^r draws tlie iaaue dis- 
tinctly, and speaks in plain wor<la: 
Choose ye this day wliom ye will serve, 
— the phantom God of Hamilton, Han- 
sel, and Spenocr, whom you know that 
you cannot know, or the living God of 
the Bible, the heavenly Father, who ia 
not tar from every one of ybu. For Mr. 
Mallock the choice is iiiready made, bo 
far aa denial of this " phantom God" 
goes; and given certain preniiaes in bia 
mind, logic will probably carry him, aa 
it did Newman, into lie Roman Catbolie 
church, from which want of logiu kept 
Dr. Pusey. It woidd be wtll for Mr. 
Mallock and many otter people if they 
could Gnd on the mind's highest plane, 
in the pure thinking of tlie speculative 
reason, a better guide to trudi than the 
merely logical understanding, 

— It is said that we are not an ar- 
tistic people; that wo have none of that 
instinctive! desire, that need, tor beauty 
in the common surroundings of daily life 
which shows itself in all claSMes of an 
art-loving race. We have a uertiiin 
amount of cultiviited taste for .trt, and 
aa tliis incrcasea and spreads it will 
donbtlesa reach down from the higher 
classes of society to the strata heneatli. 
Of course, the genuine love for beauty, 
which gives its possessor a passionate de- 
light in presence of a beautiful object, is 
a natural gift, but almost all persons 
have it in eome degree; and though cult- 
ure cannot produce this feeling, it has an 
indefinite power to awaken and devel- 
op it. It woiUd seem that tliis cultiva- 
tion of the artistic feeling and judgment 
needs to he deep and broad, if we are to 
trust so much more to it than to native 
seosibili^. A superficial knowledge of 
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the tfichnique of art and an acquaintance 
with the names and characteristics of 
most well-knowD artists will not take the 
place of a knowledge of the essential nat- 
ure of art and a veneration for its high 
aims. It strikes me, as an interested ob- 
aerver, that just now there is among us 
n good deal of more or less thorough un- 
derstanding of the technical qualities of 
artistic work, especially in painting, and 
not much comprehension of or cure for 
what may he called its spiritual qualities. 
How little that is profound has been writ- 
ten by professed artists or judges of art 
as to what art truly is! Yet until this 
preliminary notion of the nature and ob- 
ject of art ia arrived at, how can wa be 
fit to judge of art in the concrete and 
particular ! Mr. Ruskin undoubt^dSy has 
a true feeling of tlie dignity of art, yet 
be has never been able to give any wor- 
thy definition of it. Most of those who 
have attempted to define tie object of art 
tell us that it is to give pleasure, which 
is in a certain sense true, but quite in- 
adequate ; and then they go on to in- 
struct us as to what kind of pleasure it 
ought to give. The insufficiency or un- 
truth of these definitions is ninde plain 
whenever they are used to test any spe- 
cial work of art; and when one art crit- 
ic aays it ought to and does give pleas- 
ure, and another insists that it does not 
and ought not, there are no means of de- 
ciding between them, but eaeh one keeps 
his own private opinion, and is eatiafied 
that it is right. Most people, perhaps, 
and artists first of all, would smile at the 
suggestion that philosophy might have 
something to say on the subject worth 
listening to; yet those persons who be- 
lieve that philosophy is not a useless 
thing, and know that it undertakes la 
deal with all matters, not in their detail, 
but in their idea, find nothing ridicidons 
in the claim of the philosopher. There 
seems to be more general interest in 
painting than in the other arts, and 
more persona who profess to know some- 
thing about it; withregard to poetry and 
music one does not hear so many and 
such confident judgments pronounced. 
Presuming to know little of painting my- 
self, I would like to aak if there is not a 
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tendencj oowadnjs to OTereetimate tho 
tcohnioal. Surely, skill in drawing:, ool- 
orinir, and componitioD, tliough indiepen- 
sabla to anj great work o£ art, docs not 
alone constitute it great; and yet, if I 
am not mistaken, there are painters, 
highly thonght of by the public, who 
waste their skill on trivinl eulijects, and 
who have all the means in hand for pro- 
ducing a great work, and fail to produce 
it becauee they are content to show their 
ability to do so if they wished. Their 
BouU remain satisfied with lavishing pare 
and beautiful color on the folds of gome 
inanimate womnn'a dress, or the paper- 
ing of the Willi behind her. Of eoureo, 
we donotrequireofurt always to be sub- 
lime, any more than we desire nature to 
be always grand, and give us only Al- 
pine heights^ desert waste;, itorms, and 
fury. Scbumaon's Kinderscenun atid 
bis B-flat Hyinphony are erjually works 
of art; and in both alike it is thu thought 
or sentimenl, as well as the external 
forms each lakes, that makes them valu- 
able. That there should (» no solodion 
of subject, ihat in painting, poetry, and 
fiction anything and everything should 
bo considered worthy of representation, 
seems lo me to mii^talce aud degrade the 
meaning of art. The same subject, 
moreover, may he nrtislically treatt^d or 
not. George Kliot takes two ordinary, 
selfish girls, like Rosamond and Gven- 
dolen, and gives us new conceptions as 
to what such cbsuikcters are capabla of, 
sounds their natures to their uimoxt 
depth, and reveals to us what we, meet- 
ing thcni in iho world, should never have 
seen'forourselves. Trollopeputs nsdown 
anioQg a set of like commonplace, every- 
day people, und tells us al>out them — 
what? Nothing except how they looked 
and walked and talked. We are not 
mode to feci anything of that sympathy 
which springs from profound understand- 
ing of even the commonest human be- 
ings; wcknonof I liem pretty much what 
we should know if we were to meet them 
to-morroiP at dinner, and are bored by 
them quite as we should be in the real- 
ity. I suppose TroUope belongs to the 
realisla, and we are told that realism in 
art is n fine thing; butby whatever name 



such art aa his calls iteclf, i 
me art of a loir order. I have s notion 
that in the presence of the highest art 
the questiou whether it be ideal or real 
di«s not present irself as im|K)i'tant; and 
at any rate, I ihiuk the true contrary of 
idealism is not realism, but materialism- 

— It is not a little amusing to observe 
how fashion has its sway even in the 
domain of literature, ordering and pop- 
uUrizing ibe use of certain words and 
phrases for a lime, to be snperseded in 
turn by others, whenever, in its supreme 
capriciousness, it shall so determine. 

The writer calls to mind a number of 
these hncknoyed expressions, which, al- 
though novr somewhat superannuated 
and out of style, were at one time im- 
mensely popular, htiug adopted by writ- 
ers of every grmle and pursuit. While 
it may be conceded that they have a 
degree more of point and fitness than 
(lie rude, unwashed, tiang phrases of the 
day, they oro nevertheless marked by 
the snmo ludicrous frequency and reck- 
lessness of use BO comically characicris- 
tic of the career of their vulgar hreth- 

Ic is not long since one could hardly 
take up either paper, magazine, or book, 
and glance over a lendirr, or iin article 

character, without having bis eye arrest- 
ed by tbo words in Ihepeemitei. After a 
limu " in tho premises " grew too com- 
mon; it was worn by everybody. Like 
the famous tiiiter, though it might boast 
a priDceiy origin, il descended at last to 
plebeian appreciation and adoption, and 
Its successor must be sought for forth- 
with. 

Now the use of the expression is con- 
fined mainly to oocasioos where its pe- 
culiar pertinency compela it, and it is 
avoided as ratlier paaii by all except 
those obstinate old fogies who have the 
habit of clinging to forms anil (nshions 
long after the general public has dis- 
carded them. 

Next, it was decreed that the word 
aeeriige should be installed as the word 
of the period. And it was laughable to 
noliue how a word, orin^ually of modei^ 
ate pretensions, which as a modest mum- 
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ber of our esteemed vocabulary had 
heretofore acquitted itself in a natural 
and becoming manner, was all at once 
forced into factitious prominence, and 
compelled to serve as an abject adjec- 
tive before nouns of every character, 
and many of them of even questionable 
respectability. Soon such combinations 
as **the average man,*' ** the average 
woman," "the average husband," **the 
average wife," ** the average girl," ** the 
average hoodlum," *' the average poli- 
tician," *'the average congressman," 
** the average voter," and a host of other 
averages became distressingly frequent 
to the reading public. Indeed, it seemed 
as if our professional writers had come to 
a sudden realization of the general use- 
fulness ol average, and the unexpected 
ways in which they often applied it were 
rather startling to the staid old commer- 
cial marines, who had all along supposed 
it chiefly valuable for adjusting the ac- 
cidents of commerce. 

Now the average writer is not aver- 
aging as profusely and indiscriminately 
as he was. It is a condiment which by 
its frequent and excessive use has lost 
somewhat of its original flavor and pun- 
gency. 

At one time the word outcome was 
threatened with a season of this humili- 
ating popularity; but, happily, it seems 
now to have been permitted to subside 
to its normal position, and to resume its 
natural functions again. 

Just at this time the familiar form- 
ula all the same is quite the prevailing 
mode. Not only does the despised and 
obtrusive Celestial find it handy and ef- 
ficient in his labored intercourse with 
the proud and repellent ** Melican man," 
but even British and American writers 
of every degree have found in this sim- 
ple combination a thing of beauty and 
utility, appropriate for almost every 
emergency of expression, — a very help 
in time of need. And the extravagant 
patronage they bestow upon it must be 
peculiarly gratifying to its inventor and 
patentee. 

The latest novel of a certain renowned 
English author is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of how composition can be made 



easy by a judicious and liberal use of 
these stereotyped phrases. He makes 
all the same play the prominent part of 
** end man " in many a felicitous para- 
graph. Indeed, there is scarcely a page 
of the book that is not embellished with 
repetitions of the phrase. But while he 
has thus used it with great freedom, he 
must at the same time have used it 
with great good judgment; else, why 
would not the professional critics have 
discovered that an awkward redundancy 
had marred his usual elegance and puri- 
ty of style ? 

— I emphatically agree with the con- 
tributor in the February Atlantic who 
thinks that Thomas Hardy does not re- 
ceive from contemporary criticism the 
attention which is his due. In his last 
published novel. The Return of the Na- 
tive, are not the distinctive merits which 
belong more or less to all his work, as 
pointed out by the February contribu- 
tor, very richly found ; while the story, 
through the types of character present- 
ed in its chief personages, takes a wider, 
more philosophic range and suggestive- 
ness than anything he has written be- 
fore ? There is great fascination in the 
mere setting of this tale. Not only are 
Egdon heath and its cottaojers. Fair- 
way, the Cantles, Susan Nunsuch, and 
the rest, described with all that unique 
feeling for nature and quite Shakespear- 
ean art in portraying clodhoppers which 
this author possesses, but the higher 
characters in the story are all touched 
with some hue of their wild surround- 



ings. 



What a typical spirit of to-day is poor 
Clym Yeobrightl ** He had reached 
the stage in a young man's life when 
the grimness of the general human situ- 
ation first becomes clear, and the reali- 
zation of this causes ambition to halt 
a while. . . . Yeobright loved his kind. 
He had a conviction that the want of 
most men was knowledore of a sort which 
brinors wisdom rather than afiluence. . . . 
In passing from the bucolic to the in- 
tellectual life, the intermediate stages are 
usually two at least, frequently many 
more; and one of these stages is almost 
sure to be worldly advance. . . . Yeo- 
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bright.'s loeal peculiarity was tliat ia aim- 
ing at liigti tliinkiiLg he still cleavi^ to 
plotn living. — Da,y, nild and meagre liv- 
ing in many respe<;CB, and brolherlinesa 
wilk clowna. ■ ■ ■ To argue upon the 
possibility of culture before luxury to 
the biitoliu world may be lo argue truly, 
but it iit an attempt to disturb a se- 
quence to which humanity has been too 
long accustomed readily to renounce. 
Teobright preaching to the E}(don ere- 
mites that Ihey might rise to a sereue 
uomprchensivenoss without going through 
llie process of enriubing themselves was 
not unlike arguing (o the ancient Chal- 
deans that in ascending from earth to 
the pure empyrean it was not necessary 
to pass first into tlie heaven of ether." 

Thii young man wlio is going to throw 
up Ills buBiness in Paris to come home 
and turn night achool-mastvr to thu poor 
had been the famous bright boy of his 
region. ■' When his name was cusual- 
ly mentioned by neighboring yeomen, 
the listener said, ' Ah, Clym Yeubrigfat: 
what is he doing now ? ' When the in- 
stinctive question about a person is. 
What is he doing? it i« felt that he will 
not l>e found to be, like most of us, do- 
ing nothing in particular." 

Poor Clym rioes come home to make 
a tragical fi^re enoush. When has the 
modern reformer been shown In a novi-1 
in M perfectly fresh and unhackneyed 
a light as Hardy has managed to throw 
around this joung man, who is neilher 
mobbod nor imprisoned, nor suffers any 
Other of the regulation calamities with 
which such a hero ii wont to bo brought 
on the stage. He only falls in love with 
Euttacia, and she with him; and what a 
tragedy therefrom I Surely tliere is rare 
bIuU in creating a being so self-loving 
and fickle and without the slightest ap- 
preciation of what is noblest in her hus- 
band as KuRtacia is, who yet in herway 
is so touching a figure. All lier early 
man<euvres In make the acquaintance 
of Clym; her "At present, tell me of 
Paris," uttered in the midst of one of 
their most romaniie lovers' trysts; her 
trailing off with all her pride to a mis- 
erable village picnic, after her marriage, 
in search of eicilement, — in spite of all 
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these proceedings, how subtly but im- 
measurably is Eustacin removed from 
the usual shallow conception of the idle 
beauty, scheming to entrap lovers, and 
coveting worldly glare and glitter for 
mere yanity. This divinity of Egdon 
heath with all her boarding-school tsdu- 
cation hail nowhere received any truning 
that would enable her even t^ sympa- 
thize with a husband's purpose (^perhups 
the safest form of feminine purpose), 
thou|jh the husband had bi'en a roan of 
mucli more practical aspirations than 
Clym Yeobr^ht. One cannot imagine 
Eustacia as sharing the life of any man 
whatever with a serious career; yet all 
her extended compass " both of feeling 
and of making others feel," bow suggest- 
ive it is of a large nsture thrown away; 
with what evident charity does the au- 
thor himself regard her! 

I l>elieve Hardy has been somewhat 
accused of taking a low estimate of worn- 
en, of having a cynically sharp eye for 
their fmbles; but merciless as Ids insight 
sometimes seems, it is an insight which. 
I should think women, even the most t 
" advanced," would recognize as, upon 
the whole, sympathetic. I have never 
seen The Hand of Ethelberla. and da 
not know what iniquities he may have 
[icrpetratcd against the sex in that book; 
but iu Uis other books I find him mora 
or less kut'niy appreciative of the femi- 
nine lilualion as well as temperament. 
The sitnaUon of the reformer, too, is in- 
dicated witli the more force in this story 
l>ecaU9e so indirectly. Any one of the 
inimitable diali^nes of the heathmen is 
the strongest possible suggestion of the 
task Clym undertakes In proposing to- 
inlellectnaliEe these delightful ignora- 
muses; or the scene of the Sunday morn- 
ing hair-cutting before Fairway's shop, 
when Clym is thus commented on by the 
very cIhss whom he haa sacrificed all hi» 
own interests to lienefit: " 'Tis good- 
hearted of the young man, but, for ray 
pan, I think he bad better mind his 
business." 

It is iruo, of course, that HanJy'a 
story is always tAree men, or more, in 
pursuit of a woman; but it mntturs lit- 
tle whut bis mere story is »u long as he^ 
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tella it wiib tncb vivid characterization, 
■uch terw and vigcjroas wriiing in the re- 
fltviice pass^es, ami with a plot wbicli, 
bowever simple, is full of Rich dramatic 
ittnationa sa is The Keturn of the Na- 

— It fccnia very sinviilar that the 
Greeks, who drank 10 deeply at the fooLt- 
aina of hfe, and are lfaein»elTes sach glo- 
rioDS representatiTeB of the beautj- of life, 
•bonld have left oa that most pathetic 
aaying that those whom the gods love 
die young, and the do less [lathi-tic tlory 
of the mother who prayed to the gods 
for Ibe most preuioas thing wltUia their 
gift for faer heloved sons, and was an- 
swered hy finding ihem dead In the morn- 
ing lighL None of u^ fully understand 
this before the possibility of being thus 
btiloved by the gods haj> passed away 
from us forever, — realiiie tliat it means it 
iii well to lie cut off in the firiit Sash and 
mptare of existence, before the "chill 
of disenchantment," as Castellar some- 
where puts it, has crept upon heart and 
brain. For if we live long enough, there 

period when the cutting con traet between 
the real and ideal begins to make itself 
most painfully felt; when the hard, iii' 
«xorable facta of life foree themselves 
apon us, and we wake up, as it were, 
from the golden dream that ehildhood 
and early youth have woven round us. 
Among all the sad possibilities and mel- 
nnchuly necessities of life, nothing to me 
is more intensely tragic than this dreary 
time of disillusionment, that in one form 
or another is known to all men, though 
many doubtlcis pass through tbia " blind 
darkness " quietly and painleasly, and 
drift Into another phase of being al- 
most unconsciously; the more highly, 
delicately, and sensitively we are organ- 
ized, the greater, of eoursu, will be our 
suffering. How long the spell may remain 
unbroken it is impossible to measure by 
years, and varies, of course, entirely ac- 
cording to individual character. I have 
known men wbo were completely disil- 
lusioniacdattwcnty-five, and women who 
at thirty had only juet^egun to compre- 
hend the actual world. But I believe It 



is iafe to say that disenchantment sets 
in when youth has really dropped from 
us, sad we arc bom into manhood and 
womanhood; for this change within as 
seems indeed almost tike a second birth, 
of the pangs of wliicb we are painfolly 
conscious. Or, if yon will, it is a crisis 
in life, the issae of which no physician 
can predict. For it is very possible that 
in it may hopelessly perish what is best 
and highest in us, our idealism. Wbo 
can «Hy how even Shelley and Keats and 
Schubert, and nil those others of whom 
we like to think with a kind of sweet 
melancholy that they died too young, 
might have passed through that period 
when passion seema dead, and inspira- 
tion to have run dry forever; when ut- 
terance and creation become painfully 
difticult, if not impossible, and we for the 
first time wholly comprehend Solomon's 
despairing cry of "Vanity, vanity, all 
16 vanity! " Looked at in this light, no 
one ever dies too young, and it seems 
scarcely fair to judge of genius at all 
before it has attained to a certain ma- 
turity. For what is called by thai, great 
but much-abused name is often but the 
brilliant dash, the sparkling emanation, 
as it were, of that first evanescent fervor 
and ecstasy of youth. Alfred de Musset, 
for instance, furnishes, it seems to me, 
a melancholy illustration of one who 
" survived himself; " or, in other words, 
whose genius appears to have been bo 
closely and intiniately knit and bound 
up with bis youth that we may almost 
consider them aa one. If then those 
whom the gods love die young, it is also 
true that they who know not the grief 
of dieeuchantmenl have never known 
any grief, or tasted of any bitterness, 
— have BcarcL'ly begun, indeed, to learn 
the lesson of life. But al»o ihey can 
possess nothing of the strength which 
comes after that sharp eup has been 
drained. For if we can pass through this 
chastening fire, not indeed unscathed, 
for that would be im[)ossib1e, but with a 
germ of life left in our idealism, we may 
assume that it is safe in truth, and that 
no storms or struggles of after-life can 
ever affect or imperil it again. 
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Mb. Matthew Arnold's uew prose vol- 
nme benre tfan nnawiiming lltle of Mixed 
Kaaiiy«,' nod coDsiets oE nine pnpera on dif- 
fervuc themes of literary Hud aocM inturest, 
of whicb the first was pnblisbttd nenrly 
twenty jeBTB ago, by way of introiluccioii 
to tbe authoc'B elaborate work on Continent- 
al SebuoU. The titles of the remaiuin); 
eight esBavB iodifftte m wide range of «ub- 
jccta, but it ie qnita true, as Mr. Arnold 
plaims in Ilia preface, that they are animat- 
ed by a common aim, and prodnce upon the 
mind of oue who quietly ri'-reada them in 
tbeir present order a strong and deep unity 
of iuipresaiou. Lee as see wlint this accon- 
plialier! writer himself says to have heeu his 
prevailing purpose, and how his different 
studivs bear upon that purpose. Ilia aim is 
no less ihun the viviliiation of tbe human 
race. Literature, Ko pei'soveritigly pariued 
and nffe<rted, he di-clnrcii Ut be but a part 
of ciTllizatioD, nut the whole. " What, then, 
IB dvilliation. which some people seem to 
coDteiva of at if it meant railroads and the 
peony-post, and little more, but which i» 
really so complex and vast A nuilter that 
a great spiritual power like literature is a 
part of il, and a [Mirt only t Civilization is 
[ha /lumaniiud'on ofman in toeiclg. Hun is 
civilized when tbe whole body of society 
cutnn to live with a life worthy to be called 
human, and correaponding lo mau's true as- 
pirations and powers." Now the basin, Mr- 
Arnold says, upon which all mim's cSort to 
civiliie himself proceeds is the loie of lib- 
erty i and the love of lilieity is the inatinet 
[or erpaiunn; and the in«tinctfor expan- 
sion manifests itself in two principal ways, 
— in the resistance to bv ing over^govemed, 
ml upvH, cramped and cmahed, so to speak, 
from above, and in the demand for nfuiililj 
lit op)iortunily and privitL'ge, that is, in the 
reaistanes to being crowded and crushed 
lalrrallg. And ((iven this luuis for man's 
effort LO eiviiiie himself, " the powers which, 
upon tbiit biuis, contribnte to build np ha- 
miui civilisation " are chiefly " the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowl- 
edge, the power of art nod beauty, the pow- 
er of social life aad moDnera." Those who 
are fiimiliar with Matthew Arnold's prori- 
writinga, especially with Literature and 
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Dogma and the Cultnte and Anarchy es- 
says, know already something of what one 
may call his ethnic diatrihution of the civil- 
ixiuK powers. Oue nation has exempllSed 
oue power, another another: the Hebrews 
and the Protestant Knglish the power of 
conduct ; the Greeks and the Italians of the 
Benaacence (ii'c) the power of art ; the Ger- 
mans the power of accurate knowledge ; the 
'Frcnchi as did iilso and preiiminently Ath- 
ena in her prime, the power of social life 
and manners. No nation has thus far ex- 
hibited these powers, or any great number 
of them, in combination, — only rnre indi- 
viduals, bright, particular stirs of haman- 
ity, have done that ; yet this lofty comhino- 
tion is the end toward which all true patri- 
ots ought to labor, and the first and most in- 
dispensable preliminary tu the acceptance at 
H great national ideal is the frauk confes- 
sion of actnal national defldencies. Again, 
as we have so often done before, let ua fol- 
low Mr. Arnold atlnutively in the charges 
which he brings against his own compatri- 
ots, feeling snre that he will nut weakly 
spare them the nttermost truth, yet trying 
to suppress as far aa may be a certain igno- 
ble antisfoction we all have in hearing En- 
glishmen berated, and to reserve for earnest 
COnsideracioD the indirect healing of those 
charges upon ourselves. 

The essays on Democracy and the One 
Thing Keedful (Porro Unum est Necesiut- 
rinm) concern thirmaelves with educatioual 
matleri, — with that part of civilisation 
which belongs to the "power of intellect 
and know ItMlge." Mr. Arnold recognizes the 
fact that authority in England is foal and 
irrevocably passing from the bands of the 
ariatocmcy into thatof the middle claaa, and 
he entreats fur the eatablidhment of schools 
by the state, which shall o&vr, at a mod- 
erate cost to tlie pupils, a better order of 
instruction for that chiss ; something more 
nearly approachingto the admirable mental 
training afforded by the Frem-h lifo^ aud 
communal schools, and the higher public 
schools of Germany ; something deserving 
the name of culture. lu the essay on 
Equality, it is rather the social aspects of 
crviliiaiion which me are invited to consider, 
and Knglund is mo<t unfavorably cotitrasted 
with Frnnre In tlie i^nerol intelligence and 
pi^rsonal reriuemeui, the hniDanlty and ur- 
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bonlCf, of ihe grtat mnaa of its people. Life 
in Prance, says Mr. Araalil, is bo good and 
affreeable a thing, and foe m> many people ; 
while life in England, thou{;h snprHmely 
good for che highly priTilegfld fpw, is for 
all the r«sC so di'ear aiid ciamped' nnd no- 
comely a thing ! Thon he proceeds, with 
his usual aptitude and amplitude of qnoto- 
tion, to shiid all tDomii:! of side lights upon 
this main proposition. He cites Mr, Hum- 
crMn's praise of the excellent manners of 
the French peasant : " They ace full of iu- 
telligenoe ; ihey bave delicate perceptions; 
they hare tact ; they have a certain relioe- 
ment which a biutaliwd peasnnt conld nul 
poaaibly liave. If yon talk to one of iheru 
at his own home, or in his fiulii, he will 
enter into converEittion with yon quite e»«- 
ily, and sustain his port in a perfi.i:tly be- 
eomiag way, with a pleasant comhhution of 
diRuity aud quiet hnnior The iuterval be- 
tween him and a Kentish laborer is enor. 
mous." He quotes Voltaire ns aflirining 
that "the great gift of the age of Lniuis 
XIV. to the world was tbe gift of society," 
and shows how, when its high i<leal of social 
manners wns onCB firmly established, and 
Che material necessity for feudal ineqaality 
pressed upon it no longer, the French peo- 
ple introdnced equality and made the Rev- 
olntiou. " It was not the spirit of philan- 
thropy which mainly inipell«] the French 
to that RevolDtion, nutherwas it the spirit 
of enyy, neither wsa it the love of abstract 
ideas, though all these did eumething to- 
wards it; it was the spirit of loo'ef^." Then 
we have the testimony of M. de Laveleye, 
the poHiical ecooomiat, who, as a Belgian 
and a Frotestanl, cannot he suspected of 
nndue partiality to France, 10 the effect 
that "France, being the country of Europe 
where the soil is more divided than any- 
where except in Switzerlaud and Norway, 
is at the satae time the country where ma- 
terial wdl-being is most widely spread; 
where weal th has, of late years, increased 
most; and where population is least outrun- 
ning tbe limila which, for the comfort ami 
progress of the workinK class themselves, 
Boem necessary." But here in France and 
everywhere and above all things, repeats 
Mr. Arnold, with that blond yet reaolnta 
reiteration which is one of his own idioayn- 
crasies of manner, "it is by the hamanity 
of their maonera that men are made equal." 
" ' A man things to show himself my equal,' 
says Goethe, ' by being grab, — that is to tay. 
coarse and rude; he does not show himself 
my equal, he shows himself grab.'" How, 



the manners of the great innsa of his own 
connlrymen Mr. Arnold aorronfolly pro- 
claims are grob rather than hnmane. And 
once more be cites a correspondent of the 
Si^Ie, whose letters from England have 
been tlioiight worth collection in a Tolnmc : 
"To understand the success of Messrs. 
Moody nnd Sanhey one must he familiar 
with Eu^rlith mamiers; one must know the 
mind-deadening influence of a narrow bib- 
lism ; one mnat have experiencaij the sense 
of acute ennai which tbe aspect and the fre- 
quentution of this great diviiioti of English 
society produce in others, the want of elas- 
ticity and the ehrouic ennui which charac- 
terize this class itself, pelrilicd in a narrow 
Fmiestnntism and a perpetual reading of 
the Bible." Tlieii, while admitting, with a 
tonch of Ilia more youthful humor, that a 
little more hibli^m would perhaps do the 
French no harm, the unsparing censor con- 
tirma in ihe most emphatic mauner the 
trulh of the Frenchman's picture. " It la 
the picture of a class which, driven by its 
sense of ibe power of conduct, in the l-egin- 
ning of the seventeenth century entertd tht 
pT'toa of puritaniam.and had the krg umed 
upon in spirit there for (u'o livndTed years. 
They did not know, good and earnest peo- 
ple as they were, that to tbe bnildins up 
of human life there go all these other pow- 
ers also, the power of intellect and knowl- 
edge, the power of beauty, the power of so- 
cial life and manners." They thus " created 
a type uf life and manners uf which tbey ' 
themselves, indeed, are slow to recogniw 
the faults, but which is fatally condemned 
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aguinat wliii^h the instinct of self-p reserva- 
tion in humanity rebels." 

Tbe remaining essays in Mr, Arnold's 
volume are not directly arjfumenlatlTe and 
didactic, but none the less powerfully do 
they enforce his convictions. In the essay 
on Falkland we have most reverently and 
By m pathetically presented the picture of one 
Knglishman who seems to have exeraplitied 
in bis own person, and very toachingly, 
throughout a brief but glorious life of thir- 
ty-three years, almost all tbe civiiiiing pow- 
ers, — Vnowledgc, art, urbanity, and spotless 
virtue. In the delightful paper entitled A 
French Critic on Goethe we have reviewed, 
and to some estcnt corrected, M. Edmund 
Schcrer's rather dry esliimile of one who 
was preeminently and memorably a hitman- 
ill, — illustrating the powers of beauty, 
learning, and social icllnement somewhat 
to the exclusion of the sterner fourth, that 
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of conduct. In the cnae of Milton, on [he 
coulmr;, M, Svherer'^j elaborate ctudj a 
mule the \iatls of one wliich repreienU the 
great epic poet of ICuglaiid as one *' bom a 
butuatiisc," uid, aa one tOAy add, in Che varj 
pwple of liumauitHrian priTilegt', yet maa- 
tered before bU life wua done by the acerb 
and rigid apiiil of puiiUnism. Finally, the 
brief notice of George Sand at the clone uf 
tbe Totuma ia a tribute, grave, tender, and 
delkaie aa ma? be. Co tbe memory of a 
iniglity woman, whose utrange vagaries in 
condutt Hve limply and sadly admitted, but 
whom our auihar admires with an DiiDsoal 
tolteh of fiindnvsa for that high and gener- 
ous ideal of human life 10 which, Through 
evil report and good report, she clung with 
anch heroic fxilh, and wliich be finds so like 
bis own. " La ifntiatnt dt ta vie idiiale, qui 
n'al autrr g"e la oie Bormaie, trlie giu noia 
lammM appel^ a la ctmitailre " (" The aeiiti- 
ment of the ideal lite which la none other 
Ibnn man's normal life as we ihall some day 
know it"J, — ihiH, he save, was from first 
10 Inac, George Sand's ruling thonubt; and 
it (s ns a pifrsDiiogc inspired by this great 
tbonght thai he himwlf reveres ^^vt, and 
holds her up to the venerarioa of hi^ conn- 
trymcn. 

To give in a half doxen paragniphs, or 
even pagee, the gist of aa many of Ur. Ar^ 
nuld'n complex and crowded veaajs Is ft 
difficult, if not an impuBsiUe matter. He 
■ays single things so much beiier than they 
can ever be said ngaiu that Che temptation 
to ran into fragmeucary quotnCion is almost 
irreaistible. Moreover, tbe form of bis ar- 
gument often rrnderH it specially difficult 
of compressioa ; tor there it in him a strange 
mixture of teraeiieaa of phraseology with a 
cerCain diftuseness of logic He is almost 
unduly inductive, Ue a^eambles such a 
multitude of iustances, balancta, correola, 
ofCsen, with siti^b iulinite pains aud patience, 
that one Is sure to drop some oE Ills fiuei 
threads of thaai;ht when one attemptB a 
rapid gailiering np, and one is not always 
sure ofhaviug kept bold of the main, eeaeu- 
llsl ones. But Hr. Arnold ia, after all, not 
half aa dogmatic a* be sometime* bat the 
air of being, aod bi> keeu aud subtle con- 
sidanilions are pre^ulvd, ■■ hil himself saye 
•omcirberu in tlia prewut volume, not so 
much In tbe hope of wiiitiiug proselytei (o 
a flxed code of u|i(niun, aa by way of assem- 
bling matter " lor the thoughte of ib<is« wbo 
think," who doalri.-toteelhinj,-aM tlwy real- 
ly are, — "the friend* of liuniaue Ufa, ibe 
lover* of perfaciloii." lu tbu latter ^>irii 



let us glnoci? for onu moment at the bearing 
of some of his views oci tho tough problems 
of American society. 

When, in his characCerof un com promising 
critic, he sets foith the bigotry, tbe con- 
ceit, ihe ignoranoe, the low and unlovely 
ideal of life and maunecs, oE tbe greuC En- 
glish middle class, aud then sums up the 
dangers which nwuic Eni;luid if she falhi 
nndei (he complete control of this duitow- 
minded and bluiiC-mnunered bnur^roiii'e by 
aayiog that she will be Aiaen'canised, the 
climax i^ nBtUrally au nnpleHsaut one for 
no American Co reach. But let us at least 
show that we have the nobility which can 
rise aliovo personal pique, and recognize 
and respect truth under whtttever disguise 
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whole nation is oue enormous middle class. 
We have nu nobility, and we have no peas- 
antry. We have no class as highly oivillxed 
as the privileged cjasaea of tbe Old World, 
and we have no rlassaa hopeless oE civiliza- 
tion a* its inferior classes, aiuce here there 
is at least room and food enongh for all 
the appalling millluns who ate liura. We 
have some rather liighly civilixed inilividn- 
als, a few in each of onr great cities and 
their environs. — individuaU who ate Ja 
every way worthy to associnCe npon equal 
terms with the privileged iu a\ier lands, 
and who, let it be added, have never, aa in- 
dividuals, fulled of a most gracious welcome 
among them. But the effect of such iadl- 
viduala upon tlie quality of the mass hu 
never been appteoiable, — the lem iu that 
the higher tiu/j rise above the mass. The 
Toure they are acteil upon by a sort of i;en- 
iriEugal force, wliiuh tends to keep tbcm 
■eparate uuits, and throw them oFf entirely 

Euthnsiastic individuals among ns, con- 
scious uf cultivated tastes aud generoae da- 
drcB and purposes, will be ready to reaent 
on their own behalf tbe admission of the 
troth, and to point with an atfrunti<d sir to 
their private efforts and achievement'. But 
bere also let na at least have the comfort, 
as Mr. Arnold says, " de at pat An d«p* " 
(of not beinj; taken in). If Ihcsti individuals 
ratll;luve their country, they will atop talk- 
ing and thinking of tberoielTes and their 
work, and rontinno for a long while yet to 
Ubcir witliuui recngniiiun or rcwurd; For 
as yet they have not diminished tbe sum 
of our "bideoDsnea" by a [mctlon Urge 
otiouEb to be expre«>etl at all. 

Par eoKlra, we may venture to enoonrage 
ourselves by reflcciitig that vrc learn et»ly 
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and ciiilice quickly. It ma; take eereu cent- 
□ries to make a gentleiniLn in Eoiope, but 
the thing has been done in tlis UDired StnteB, 
■nd done consummBMlj well, in one. Here- 
by we perceive one adrantnge trc iholl have 
in lbs wiij of 9Dme time bringing out stand- 
aiti of aocial refineiueDt ap to a Icve! with 
our ataiiilard of political eqDaliljr, whiuh, as 
our author trnly sajs, baa now unhappily, 
■o far, outran It. You shall travel in a cnm- 
mou car a«ei one of our country railways, 
and JUBI when you are most oppreaB«l and 
dishearteued by the t;eneral boorishuew and 
apparent vnlgarity of your companions you 
■hall perceive Bonie grace of hclpfulneai, 
some trait of cbiralry or fine feeling, in the 
moat loutiah individnal present, for which 
you might long have waited in vain among 
a miich higher grnde of iravelem beyoud 
the sea. Dean Stanley, when he paid us a 
little visit last aatomn, wiis ajnazed to see 
how well some of ns nlready underitanil ibe 
Bcienca of physical comfort, the pilch to 
which we have carried some ot the more 
maleniJ refinemcote of living. Finally, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's own poems (the best and 
daincieat of Ibem] have been reprinted in a 
Gfteen-cent editioD by the canniest publish* 
ing house in the country for railway circula- 
tion, and have had an uncommonly good 
sate. Sucb arc a few of the notes, jiro and 
con, which may be jotted down on Ibe mar- 
gins of Mr. Arnold's noble and anggestive 
easajB, foF out own private consideration, 
as material for the thoughts of Americana 
■who think. 

— Mr. Wilberforce Neivton'a book of es- 
says 'shows a very pleasant spirit of candor 
and of breadth. The range of subjects ia 
wide enough to afford a large RelH to wan- 
der in, and Che author is frank enongh to 
be willing to lot bis renders see that: be 
likes to wander about in it, and look at the 
thbgs of hearen and earth, if not with pro- 
fonnd insight, at least with a pleased and 
not onpleasing curiosity. He bes some- 
thing to say aboat the school-men, and 
about Savonarola and Locordaire and Ed- 
ward Irving ; he conaidera the Present Day 
Elements in Christianity, and the Causes 
of Here«y; and ends his book by a disseiv 
tation, somewhat theological, npoti the not 
yet exbnoBted Bubjecl of Original Sin. 

While this discnrsiveness and en»e in writ- 
ing has a side whit:h is not without charm, 
still it is to be said that iC may be carried 
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so far as to be deiitructive of all literary 
form. It might be hnrd to define exactly 
the form of an essay, but one bos only to 
remember the work of the mostera in this 
kind of writing to see that au essay may be 
made a flawless work of art. Appareotly 
little restricted by form, it may wander, 
and wander clinrmiugly, and yet all the 
limn be flowing in nabordioation to the hid- 
den law of ita existence, like a brook. 
Least of all is it like the newspaper article, 
to which, in a qnutation fi-om Mr. Taine 
which eervee as his preface, Mr. Xewton 
seems willing to liken it. It is partly from 
this misconception that out Huihor hna 
mnde a book to which it is impossible to 
give nntinalified praise. The style is neither 
clear nor grnoefnl ; words are often used in 
a way to batBe the imagination of the moat 
ingf nioua reoder. What, for instanc*, does 
this mean ? " Into this cnlturrd bn( cof- 
mpi city uf Florence, given up to the idol- 
atry of art, and with no true belief in the 
outli/ing doctriaea of Chriatiauity, the young 
Savonarola came." Or what would a teach- 
er of rhetoric Kay to this sentence 1 " Thns 
closely do iheao two worlds often collide." 
And what is tme of Ibe style is also imbnp- 
pily tnie of llie Hobstnuce o[ the eaaayB. 
They are full ot newspnper-like inacuara- 
eics. Two of them, at least, are not to ho 
oounted as esanys al alt. They are sermons, 
pare and simple, lacking only the needless 
formality of a test, and mi<:ht have been 
delivered from any pulpit. But of the oth- 
ers that may be called essays, it is to be 
snid that they constantly disappoint the 
reader's hope, either by over-statement, or 
by inadequate statement, of the thing of 
which the writer is talking. Here ia a typ- 
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■ After William of Cbampeanx," onr au- 
thor says, " came Abelard, with his two- 
edged Bword of breadth, which etit in the 
twofold way, 'Sic el non,' — ' Yes and no; ' 
andafterAbelacd comes Hugo, the mystic" 
To Bay that the Sic et Hon treatise of 
Abelard is properly to be cotiBidered in th« 
order of time as coming between William 
of Champeaux and Hugh of St. Victor is 
to make a very doubtful statement indeed. 
There is no doubt that it existed ; the Bene- 
dictines in later times had a copy which they 
suppressed as injarioua to morala; but that 
it was published anywhere neat the time 
that it was written we seo no ronson to be- 
lieve. In the year 183B, M. Victor Cou-iin, 
as the late Sir James Stephen says, first 
gave Che treatise to the world in the edl- 
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lioD of the warka of Abtlard, which he 
brought ddC in that j ear. 

Ther« are smidler lapses, nleo, lo which 
one does not lilte to be obllgeiJ to call at- 
tention. Nothing is BBid, for instance, of 
Che work o{ educaliou to which Lacurdaire 
devoted himself afuc leaving che pulpit. 
He is, moteveT, Tepreseriled as being a Da> 
miniixa manli, and hb wearing at one tjtue 
the Benedictine, and at another the Carmel- 
ite babit. 

AH Frenchmen, Mr. Newton says, ace of 
the Franks Fcenchj ; aoLl the lirst ir. stance 
lie gives under this h«ad ii ^t. Philip Neri, 
who was bom in Florence and lived in 
Rome. Mr. Keble is said to hare been " in 
fu!l gvmpntb; with Piiaey and the Oxford 
theoloj-ians ; " as if Keble were not one of 
Che founders of the TracCarion movement 
at Oxford, and active in it long before Dr. 
Pnwy jollied it I 

These slips maj be great or small ; but 
whether great or email, Ihej are great 
enough to lessen tbe pleaanre which the 
reader may justly take in Mr. Newton's es- 
says. Of the theoiogica] eaaays, strictly aa 
called, it does not come within our prov- 
ince to speak ; but in them also, we fancy, 
Che trained tluologiiin would miss the high- 
est degree of grHsp of tlie snbject, and of 
knowledge and of accuracy of statement. 

— A complete analysis of the processes of 
tbongbt nnd of tnei-hauism which are es- 
sential lo tbe production of a work of iirt in 
possible only lo an artist ; but it is rare to 
And in ihe proftBHon either the willingncsa 
ID undertake, or the capacity to rarry ont, 
snch a task, — still more, perhaps, to see it 
pertorined with sincerity. But under the 
impulMi of that inCelleetuality, that habit 
of self-examination and cunscientiouanesi, 
which are distinciive characterislics of mod- 
em artists, llic atlempl is now occasionally 
made, to the great proHt of tbe pracdce of 
art. Among these attempts Thomas Cou- 
ture's M^thode ei Entretiens d'Atelier has 
been long familiar lo big pupils and friends, 
and has exercited no small Inflnencn npon 
contemporary art. especially in France, bat 
more from ihv sptrii displayed in it Chan 
ttom nay adcncide or exact exposition 
tbenin contained. Therefore a trauslation 
of this interesting work iutu Engli'-h,' al- 
tboDgb in fact it ii here and there too 
loyal to the i-Iiurnatic French text to be 
really good EnglUh, may be welcomed by 
all who are comtirned directly ua pracii- 
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doners, or indirectly as cnLii:^) and patrons, 
in Che rational development of art. The 
scope of the book may be best understood, 
perhnpa, from the mailer's own words ; — 

" This book is the result of personal ob- 
servation. Rebellions a^irist all scieDie, 
it has been impossible fur me to learn by 
academic means. Were these teachings 
bad ? I cannot say ; I never understood 
them. Tbe sight of nature, iho eager de- 
sii'e to produce that which captivated me, 
guided me better thou words, which seetned 
nnclesBi and besides,! confess Co my shume 
I did not wish to listen. This independ- 
ence has eoM me dear. I have often mis- 
inken the way, sometimes entirely lost my- 
self ; but there have come to me from these 
failures great results, great light. I coma 
ont from them more robust ; lorn to pieces, 
it is true, but no less valiant. These iuiel- 
lecCual gymnosCicH have formed within me 
a good artistic temperamenU" 

'Diia book, however, is eminently tbe 
work uf a painter. — a man riithci of senti- 
ment and emotions Chiiii of intellectual dis- 
ciplitie. It IB not arriinged in any acientiiic 
form, and gives but Hitio exact technical 
inscnicCion ; buc it exhibiti Che inspiring 
S[)lrit and force of a man of genius. It is 
abonnding in hiuts, full of the loose logic 
of the studio, expressed with inHnite bon- 
homie, and illoBtratcd by tales of personal 
espcriencfl, tolcl with nil of a FreuchmAn's 
vivacity and with all u( an artist's dramat- 
ic instinct. The student or critic cannot 
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ment, but some new and precious inspira- 
tions. Thus, there ia a chapter or two on 
drawing which may be accepted its u falht- 
dra. The remarks on the close observation 
uf nature rather than of arC or of the an- 
tique, OS easentinl to the eaiabluhmene of 
sound foundations, are exeellent and lituely, 
and in certain brief sentences are expri'sscd 
volumta of iiutb: " Use three qitaiters of 
your eyes for observation, and one quu-ter 
for drawing." " Above all things, be hum- 
ble ; in the art of painting, humility is the 
greatest strength." "If you look superfi- 
cially," says Che painter. sDnrniarixing the 
results of an afternoon's study by the bor- 
ders of a Ureani. wheieln there had been re- 
vealed CO him itiiiuiiierablu wonders of lite, 
color, and form, — " il yon look superAciat- 
ly, you have only a cuinmoo image; look 
longer and deeper, the image becomus lob- 
Uuic" " I hope yoa have obnervetl tbU 1 
iTiwin. WltliiBlntmluclliiD by UasinSwuN 
(lirroiiD, Now Yurk ! 0, r. Putawn'i Sou, ISiiL 
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attach little importoncn to lo-called rules, 
■nd sHcriHce Ehem willlagly fnr ibe exprel- 
Bloa of naCnral nentimeat." " To be n good 
Bervant of art is nell ; thie is not being a 
tj&ve to nature nnd the mnatera." Sucb 
ideas are the buU of Cootiire's tescbing 
and practice, and bis applicatian of them in 
(he chapters on dmwiog, color, composition, 
portraiture, values, etc, is remarkable for 
a <»r1aiD picturesquuDess of statement and 
a certain breadth and liberalitj of tompra- 
hension, which are the natlintl expreaaions 
of a mac of ori^nnl thongbt and success- 
ful aehieTeiueut. His hints of practice in 
the nse of pigments, though mere hints, are 
eKtrBmely suggeKtive, and those who have 
fotlowed hia methods hare found their re- 
ward in R distinrtiTe purity and Hweelness 
of (one, and in a tnminous quality of atmos- 
pheric effect. Not the least interesting and 
instrnctlre parts of this volume are those 
which contain his impressions of the art of 
Delacroix, in which he finds an impoain'; 
display of artifice at the expense uf nalural 
inspirations aud atudj ; of that of Decamp, 
which he admires without stint ; of that of 
Titian, Veronese, Rubens, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Watteau, Qros, Poussin, and Van 
Dyck. Of these masters he speaks with 
the ntmost frankness and fearlessness, tike 
an artist in his own studio conversing with 
his pupils, — like a man who has arrived at 
eonvictiouB by practice, and not by theory. 
Indeed, a large pan of the iuterest of this 
gingular volume is to be attributed 10 the 
apparently uniruanlcd character of these 
Btndio talks. Ideas are not evolved wllb 
an; formality of speech ; it is not a literary 
performance ; there is neither order, com- 
pactness of thought, nor neatness of ex- 
pression ill the development of the theme, 
and some passages have absolutely no rni'son 
d'etre. In parts one has to get behind the 
straggling text and to read between the 
lines to discover what is in the master's 
mind ; but tlie anietic thought of the paint- 
er of the Dtcadenet is worth looking for in 
the midst of any indiroctness of language. 
Sometimes he talks n» if he were in front of 
his easel, with pnlette on ibomb, half ab- 
sorbed in the production of effects npon the 
canvas, hut meanwhile ntteiiog thoughts 
out of the fullness of his experience and 
observation. The whole perfonnance, how- 
ever, is ganuiuB, mnnly, and wholesome. 
It is lo be observed, moreover, that his 
attitude towards biA pupils throughout, 
thongh natural aad unaffected, is full of dig- 
nity, though earnest and nn com promising. 
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it is inspired with s 
The didnctive form t 
never oSenaive; one can sit at the feet of 
this maater with no loss of self-riepect, and 
with an absolute asaorsuce that his own in- 
dividuality is not to be lei,seiied, but rstber 
increased and consecrated to efforia in the 
purest regions of tnith. The personal in- 
struction of Couture was daring bis life- 
lime regarded as one of the highest privi- 
leges to be enjoyed by the student of art, 
and no one left his atttier without fresh- 
eued inspirations and a certain moatory of 
the technique, each according to his capac- 
ity. This little book, with Hi nnique Savor 
of personslity, opens those hospitable doora 
to all the world. 

— After the studio talks of Couture, who 
Is recognized as a master iu an age of com- 
plicated ideals, — an age not prone to ele- 
vate individualities into any sucli distinction, 
— Ruflkin's matrbless eloijuence npon the 
same themes may be studied with a new in~ 
telligence.i As far ns the observation of 
nature and the general views of art are 
concerned, the artist and the critic are tn 
close concord. In many essential points 
there is an absolute identity of thought, 
though in all probability the Frenchman, 
after the mnliuer of his nation, never looked 
ta such a Nazareth as England for any ad- 
vanced view of the subject. But the con- 
trast in the methods aud in the habits of 
thought and expression of the two men (a 
significant. The one, living iu the midst 
of a people who have for centuries loved 
beauty for its own sake, inheriting thia 
precious capacity of loving, together with 
all the accnninlated traditions of national 
art, utters his convictions with decision and 
flrmnesa indeed, but with a certain roodeaty 
and kindliness of expression which seams 
to recognize in his hearers an intelligent 
compauionabip iu art. Moreover, his oc- 
cupation as a painter prevents him from 
ever separating hia theory from hid prac- 
tice. An aspect of nature, a human face 
and tignre, are indissolublj associated in 
his mind with their capacity to he por- 
trayed by processes of art. When lie has 
observed an effect, straightway he sets a 
palette to express his impressions in regard 
to i^ The great English critic, on the oth- 
er bund, speaks with the authority of B 
prophet preaching the troth to heathen un- 
believers, de haul en hna. lie is arrogant 
aud di'llant, lie brings not iieace, but a 
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Birord, and conipeU ■ nation to sit nC his 
(eet and be Muvertfd. Perhaps no other 
Bttitude or method of propHgandisin conld 
hure been equally eEBtient in the midst of k 
people who, at the time when be wrote oi 
nn Oxford graduate, were Gingalarl; igno- 
runt of art, and sinjrulacly inncceaiible to 
the tuSuence of the beautiful. He accom- 
plished hiu purpose, and the book by which 
mainly a nauun was aroutied has become a 
monament. But an artiiiC cannot read it 
without SD instioctiVB faeliuft of antago- 
nism; not BO inuL'h becanae of its matter bb 
of its manner. For if no other writer erer 
Btadied nature so clopely, or wrote vrith 
BDch impressive elocjueoee of conviction, 
surely none has exhibited less reepBCt for 
the opinions of others, and baa been less 
tolerant of opposition, however inteiligent. 
Uoreover, in his work tlio eswntiol pereou- 
ality of the artist as an element of expres- 
■ion ii not lecogniied ; the necessary mech- 
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balance, and tiieir cuDtrast of ralnes, are 
less to liiin tlian uninre pure and simple- 
He vroald yield nothinj; to coneiderstious of 
technique. He is primarily less an artist 
than a eiudeiit of nature, and he has in- 
fluenced art rather by making critics than 
by direct appeals to the artisiic tempera- 
ment. But the fundamental iracht con- 
eeraing nature which he has set forth cao- 
not be gaiuBuid, and cuonot be made loo 
familiar to at. 

Con [emporiineiinB with Co u tore's CoDver- 
tatioiiB, to which wo h»vo juat referred, the 
MtMsra. Afiplcloii have published, in their 
new Handy- Volume Series, a selection of 
pMMgHB (rom Modem Painters, which, 
taken ocmsevn lively, are intended to present 
the main HrcHtnent of the work, with the 
exception of tboiie special diBcuBaians which 
are intelligilils only by means of elaborate 
These nelectiuns are preceded 
by B brief lliou];h Bcc«]itable biographical 
■ketch. Tbc exrerpra are well chriaen, and 
arranged in the Form of a coutiunons essay, 
n of which has its diatiaciive 
title, and Is made accesiiible by a snffieient 
table of Gonteul*. It to a uaefiil book, and 
the Ltc-rm of B grrat hrstoHcal rav- 
n llie olmnrvntion of nature, if not 
in the praL-tice of art, 

— Uf the great men uf our time, none has 
tlrad a life to devoid ut picturesqueness, 
Bud appealing » little tii the imsgiiiBtlon, 
n wai that of the late Mr. Thiers ; yet It Is 
well wonJi study, even othe from the im- 
portance of the events with which it had to 




do. For Thiera posseBged virtncB which 
alone iu a public man would have made 
him conapicaoas in France. In the tiraC 
place, ho eared excltuively for thin),"', the 
name they bore being to him a mutter of 
entire indifference. He had, in fai^t, almost 
no touch of Honliment in bis moral make- 
up, — a lack whii'h in his case implied not 
ouly great cleamessof view, but entire dd- 
concern with the right and wrong of a mat- 
ter. Then, whatever theory ha might ha'e 
adopted, he stuck to it; neither argument 
□or derision cuiild ahiihe his faith ; nellhiT 
unpopularity nor temporary advantage 
conld induce him to give the tie to his past. 
And, lastly, he never ranted, and was never 
servile ; kings and mobs might come to him, 
— he would not go to them. On the other 
hand, Thiera'a fanlts were moat senoua ; and, 
though they may not really have been more 
developed than in many others, tliey stand 
out plainer in him than in anybody else, 
Mettemich, perhaps, excepted. Nut that he 
can be accused of polilii^al cynicism ; for cyn- 
icism implies a standard of goodtiese, and of 
this he had not the faintest conception. To 
him politica was a game, in which the great 
objeot was to damage and to browbeat your 
oppoiKUt ; ■ politician's business was by no 
means aseekinirHfiBrtruihand justice, with 
a resolution to stand by [hem when found. 
Tlilen saw not only that all the world 's ■ 
stage, but also that the history of a coun- 
try is a play. This situation he ever re- 
garded with the eye of a liorn manager. 
A quiet, domestic village comedy might 
have its Bdvantages, — wa.i indeed just the 
thing for Germans sud Italians ; bat it was 
quite unworthy of Frenchmen, who most 
ever be kept preparing or acting some 
startling melodrama. At whatever coat, 
the stage must always be ready to produca 
a thrilling spectacle ; and whatever tended 
to make the acton leas inclined lo thia sort 
of thlngther«in condemned itself. Through- 
out his long career, Thiers remained faith- 
fnl to this idea, and never Iwt it from view. 
In hia youth he preached the worship of 
military glory, and of Bonaparte, its proph- 
et; in his manhood he was ever the enemy 
of freedom and union abroad, becauae tliey 
made France appear nut [kuilively, but 
relatively, less furiunute ; in his old age he 
opposed at lioine Bcliemes ilie mo^t essen- 
tial to political well-being ami national civ- 
il i»il ion (such as decent ml Iintion and the 
alailitiou of a prufsssioual nnnyl, beeanae 
■iicli nieaaurei* would make tlis French peo- 
ple toss fond of theatrical parade, loH dia- 
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affairs nt home. 

Yet it was ihe singular fate of Thiara, 
afCar spending a long life in thia fnahion, to 
b« in liiii last jeara of the giiiateit aecvice 
to his country, ait a time when greater uud 
better men could not have done half lio well. 
And it i» a, pruuf of the importance of the 
time, as well aa of the woudetful pictnr- 
eaqneuesB of all French history, that the 
two lurj^ volumes of Mr. Jnles Simun,' 
covering an Chej do but two years of time, 
■hould not only be eagerly tend in Frunui!, 
bnt should excite great interest in English- 
speaking Bountriea. Then, at the tame 
time that appears this history of Thiers'a 
presidency, we have presented to tlia Amer- 
ican puhlic a biugmphj ' edited and trans- 
lated by Mr. Theodore Stanton from thB 
mannscriptof Mr. F run 9011 1e Gofl. In both 
these hooka ia visible that strong bias char- 
acteristic of almost all books on history writ- 
ten by Frenchmen, — a naive belief ihal 
foreign nationu have no rights that France is 
bound to respert, and, aa regarda, doni<^Btic 
affairs, the tirmest confidence In the wicked 
disposition of all outatde their own party. 
HiatoricaLly, of course, Mr. Simon's work is 
very valnable, for the writer is not only an 
able man, but was a prominent actor in the 
events described. But in his boolt,aa in the 
other, is evident that fatal vice of French 
writers, a constimt effort to flatlet a party, 
and a sublime indiStience to truth aa re- 
gards foreigners. Mr, Simon, in fact, ia a 
Parisian before he is a Frenchman, and 
aonndly belabors the. conservatives of the 
Assembly for daring to hold the meetings 
of that body in Versaillee. " To make litrle 
of Paris," be siiyn, " is to make little of 
France, and to lesHen its wealth. Foreign- 
ers come to see Purig rather than Franee- 
To wealthy and enlightened Europe Paris 
is France, and th« strength and splendur of 
France are estimated by Ihe strength and 
splendor of Pari^. All the rest of the 
world takes its tastes, its fashions, and its 
customs from Purie ; submits to its judg- 
ment; comes thither us to the universal 
mee ling-place, the centre of drill nation." 
He cannot remark that the Germitn neither 
' IS. aBvimmnl «/ M. TOi!", /wm Bi* F16- 
niary, 1B71. is SUA JViy. 197B. From tbe Fn'ncb 
ot H. JOLU anion. Id two volumei. Mow Turk : 
CUirlMBwibnm'jiSon]!, 1879. 

'hi Lift of Ltiiiii Ailolplit TMiri. By PaABpils 
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insulted the inhabitants of Ihe city, nor 
stole iheir goods, without intimating that 
they abatiiined only because they were a 
pack o! slaves under the eye of a master ; 
while later he repents the long since ex- 
posed newspaper stories about the illegili- 
mato fondness of "Prussian" oftlceta (Mr. 
Simao knows no other Germans than Prus- 
sians, just as the Southi^rn troops knew do 
Nortberncrsbut Yankees) for French clocks 
and women's clothes. Perhain tbe most 
Gonspicuons instance of thlii petty malice ia 
where Mr- Sitnon first has occasion to men- 
tion the Oerman emjieror, whom he speaka 
of as " the king, or rather, since he chose to 
give himself that title at Versailles, the em- 
peror; " thus giring tbe reader to nndet- 
stand that King Wilhelra appropriated thB 
title from vanity, after the fashion af Bona- 
parte, instead of its being conferred upon 
him by the princes of the nation, as a part 
of a, i>reat political change. The valne of 
the book really consists in the author's ac- 
count of home affairs, and especially in the 
three chapters of the second volume, The 
Work of Legislation, The Liberation of the 
Territory, and TheMth of May. We have 
here a, full account of the organization of 
tbe departmentjil councils, of the new army 
laws, of the proposed eilucatioual acts, of 
Tliiers's financial schemes, etc., and of the 
final struggle between the president and the 
parliament. To knowledge, however, Mr. 
Simon does notnnite literary skill, and both 
theae hooka translate military and adminis- 
trative terms in such a way that they must 
be incompn^bensible to all not familiar with 
the original expressions. Mr, Le Go&'a 
book, it should be taid, is openly a enlogy, 
passing over io silenci: tlie least creditable 
acta of Tbieis's career : bnt tbe story, as far 
as it goes, is well told, and, barring the 
very awkward Euglihh of the tian^lation, 
is an agreeable book to read. Neither work 
has na index or a t]ible of contenla. 

— Mr, Whitney may well be proud of hia 
excellent cataiojtue of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese books in the Boston Public Xdhniry.* 
It forms a handsome volume of 476 large 
octavo pages, and will be foimd really inval- 
uable by all who care for the literature of 
the Iberian paninsnla, Mr. Ticknor'a libra- 

' Cixlaliigat rif Ihi S/iitniA Ubrary and of <*■ 
Porli^iKja Bmtksbeipaal'uiItiyQtnrgr TictMrlnlkt 
SDiloo FuUic LibroTf. Togetbur Kilh ItioCollBO- 
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ry, which nalnrally forms the main part of 
this coUectioD, — G369 volumes ouLof 7S6T, 
— was even before hig dealboneof the moat 
complete in exiBlence, and aow its ngeful- 
uess is more thou doubled by tliis admirable 
catalogue. Tbe principal wealth of tbe col- 
Icciiun is in boakK of general litcraTure and 
bistory, and how rich it is can be fairly seen 
only by those who rend over the loug list 
of titles. These titles, useful at they of 
conrse are, have an nddeil Talne for the Lib- 
liugcapher auti tlie student from ihc ex- 
ceedingly iulerestiog notes with which Mr. 
Whitney has kindly made the way easier 
for those who follow the road which be lilia 
graded and pnved. 

The work of cataloguing is by no meuna 
merely mechanical ; it ualls cootiuaally for 
judgment as well na knowledge, and when 
the two qualities are combined, as they have 
been in (be preparation of this volume, it 
is tbe resder, and too often the angraleful 
reader, who reaps the benefit. The bulle- 
tins of the Public Library buve often lieea 
enriched by Taluable notes, and here the 
student will find very copious additions to 
lUd him in his researches. What moco can 
be asked for it is bard t<i see. 

While the Public Library la, in a commer- 
cial way, one of tbe most important pieces 
of property in tbs possession of tbe city, ila 
biKher value is beyond compuCatioD. And 
it haa this value, not merely from the num- 
ber of its Iwoks, but by its )rreat ricbucss in 
certain departments, and the value of the 
books is indeRnitely increased by good eaC- 
alognvB, This one wbich Mr. Whitney has 
made with such nooeasing pains is a model 
of cnretiil accuracy aud ineelligenco, and we 
heartily congratulate him, the libraiy, and 
the public itwit on this admirable volpme. 
It u full, precise, rich in information, and 
well printed. The title-page especially will 
ph-aae the buok-luverV eye. 

— In pursuBQce of hi-* me I bod of teach- 
ing the art of chins painling, to which we 
have had occasion lo refer (see Atluniic 
Monthly for February. 1S7S, page 369), M. 
Camille Piton has pahlished asrcund alham 
of examples,' with two pages of letterpress 
devoted maiolj to hintit ■■ lu tbe proper 
method of copying each plate upon vhlup, 
and of rendering it in color. The present 
klbntn is given excluslvi'ly to the repio- 
ductlon of Japanese meibod* In art. In 
tbe absence of Japnnato picture-books, 
which, by the bye, nro not very cxpentire 

■ aiim PaiMint fn jtMirim. Albuo No. H. 
B} OiBUU riTOi, rnnalpa] at XUioul Art Tisln- 



and are easily ohtained, thoae plates present 
a useful series of examples of ve);etable 
and animal forms apjilied ttt decoration; 
though for tbe most ]iart suggestions quite 
as good, and in rE9]iect to color better, may 
be obtained from good fuiu, which, because 
they are cheap, are apt to be unclervalned 
as specimens of decorative art. Tbe al- 
bum, however, has the advantage of pre- 
senting a contrasting series of motifi, aud 
to tbe learner the bints |ia to the technicali- 
ties of their transfer to porcelain have their 
value. Moreover, ihe plate?, and especially 
the decorations on tbe covers, readily and 
conveniently illustrate the leading chantc- 
terisiics of Japanese art as referred to in 
the text: such as the admirable adapialioo 
of decorative forms to given sjiaces ; its lug- 
gesliou of motion and action, wbereiu the 
ti'aditions of the best style have been faiih- 
fuilj and intelligently jireaervcd from an- 
cient times ; its feeling for the values of 
detail, which, though often to our eyes seem- 
ing to interfere with the necesaury unity 
and simplicity of portrayal, is a di^itinctive 
expression of Oriental meihoils of design, 
and oil inestimable addition to our re- 
sources. Tbe cover contains excellent re- 
productions from the work of Ho Kusai, 
wherein tbe contortions of acrobats are set 
forth with a Bareness and precision of touch, 
an appreciation of form and muvetnont, 
and a parsimony of liues which vuiitrast 
strangely with oar own methods of draw- 
ing ; and not always to our ad'unlnge, ss 
is shown on the back cover, where Japaneso 
fencers are given by M. Piton after i^till- 
fried iu the European manner, compared 
with native representations of the same 
subject in the native manner. 

— The popular idea of music an a science 
is usually limited to the laws governing its 
construction and expression, as laid dowu 
in tbe treatises upon harmouy, cuunierpuinC, 
and thorough-bass. That there are fon- 
damcnial principles underlying tbe entire 
structure, which involve physical, physio- 
logical, and even psychological laws, verj 
few may snspect, ludeed, so tborixighly 
ideotiHed has tbe " divine art " lieconie with 
the emotional inspirations it is uinl to ex- 
prexs that its devotees mipht shrink from 
dutsectinir it* Miat'imy und laying bore the 
bi'lden sonrcre of its vitality, lint a (bor- 
ough understanding of its structnrv is «•- 
iwutiul to a (lerFect appreciation of its tru- 
est beauty, and whatever illusions may ba 
KfWioik; JobsWUv 
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diapelleii will lie more than compensated for 
by the perfected sense o£ tliis beauty. 

This exposition' is liased principally on 
the invenigAliiona of the eminent Gemtiui 
philoBoplier UelmholtE, but other HUtbor- 
itieg are cited and compared where the ar- 
gnmeat appiars upen to qneBtion. The 
author tuiDoanceH in hix iutniductiou that 
tbe object o( his inquiry thall be to aaoer- 
tain how far the rnlea and forms of mnaic- 
si Btructura are determined by pliysical 
laws of recognized authority, and to what 
extent they have been influenced by ajathet- 
ical principles, which expetioni« has showu 
are aubjoct to change, or rather to a pro- 
gressive development. Thronghout the work 
there is an evident Inctiitaliun lo allow nnch 
latitude in all cases where individual taste 
or genius does not controvert any well-es- 
tablished pbysical law, ajtd ihe modurn the- 
□rica of hai'many which undertake to nub- 
jt'ct the art in all its details to fixed and 
delinite rules deduced from natural laws 
are shown to be Hrhitrary and insecnroly 
bnsed. The iiDeatiun )inA an Hiiportunt 
practical bearing "P"" "'B music of the fut- 
ure ; for once admit that any set of rules are 
incontrovertible, and we abut the door on 
eveiy innovation, which experience haa fre- 
quently shown to be the fii'st step toward 
advancement. Unrestrained license, on the 
other hand, woum no doubt give rise to 
taany grutesqne and fanciful forma, which 
could not fail to end in deterioration. How 
far we must obey the Inw, and where we 
may safely exercisi' individual taste and dis- 
cretion, becomes the question, and it is only 
by a thorough investigation of the under- 
lying principles of aconstii-Bi phy-'iiology, 
and Ksthetics, together with a careftil study 
of the biatory of the act iiself, that we may 
hope to solve it satis factacily. 

The work commences with a very cJear 
and entertaining aci.*ount of tiie aL-ouatical 
phenomena involved, and mauy readers will 
witness with Bstonlshment the sweeping 
away of long-cheriahod notions, shown to be 
purely the result of education and habit ; 
yet BO deeply ingrained have they become 
that it may retiuire a. considerable effort to 
diveat the mind of this bins sufficiently to 
comprehend the fnll force of the nrgument. 
To be told that the intervale in the diaton- 
ic scale, with the exceptions of the ottave 
and the fifth, are purely a human invention, 
and that within the range of an octave 

' Tht FhUoiaphy af Mniic. Bj WiEiUH Pois, 
t. K. S., Y. K. S. K,, Udk. Dco. Oion. Bosloo: 
Hongbtun, QngcHiil i( Co. 1679. 



we might have had anywhere from four to 
twenty-two perfect notes, had the inventor 
so willed it, rather shakes our instinctive 
belief in their individnality. That our 
present system of tonality, upon which our 
modern strncture of harmony very largely 
depends, and without which it is difficult for 
us even to think a masical phrase, should 
have been in existence for less than a cent- 
ury, doea not confirm our uneunsidered as- 
EuinptTon that it is a nataral necessity. Fer- 
ha[)8 one of the moat striking instances of 
the force of education and habit is the in- 
ability of a person accustomed to use onr 
chromatic si'ale to (iistinguish any melody 
in the snecession of eounda from a Chinese 
" iiddle." We are in the habit of ridicul- 
ing the musical efforts of other races using 
a different scale from our own, and we call 
their music barbaric; but although our scale 
may bo in many respects anperlor, there can 
be DO doubt that the incoherent and unin- 
telligible effect of their music in our ears is 
entirely due to a want of appreciation on 
our part, corresponding to the lack of cum- 
prehensicm of (heir verbal utterances when 
ii;norant of their languaj^e. Nay, it is quite 
ascertain that our muEic, like onr langnnge, 
must in their ears be equally incoherent 
and unintelligible. 

The history of the development of coun- 
terpoint from melody, and of harmony (ram 
counterpoint, is carefully tra<-ed, and fur- 
nishes many curious and interesting facts. 
Many of our modem chords which we priie 
BO highly were considered discords by our 
farefathera, and avoided accordiugly. The 
well-known chord of the diminished seventh, 
which is so effective in onr estimation, ap- 
peared for the fii'st time in an opera by Mon- 
teverdi in 160S, and pnvluced quite a marked 
f ite supposed disso- 
In the works of such modern writ- 
Waguer or Gounod, we occasionally 






s that 



on first acqnaintance seem diacordsnt ; bnt 
the musician of the fature will denblless 
employ ihem freely, as we have learned to 
use anil admire tlie diminished seventh. 

By an ingenious yet simple niatbemnlioHl 
calculation, it is possible accurately to da- 

in any given combinatinn of notes sounded 
simultaneously ; nnder this test the octave 
ia shown to be the only perfect harmony in 
existence; the perfect fifth ranks second, 
and the other chords follow with ever-iu- 

Wherever the argument turns upon phys- 
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ical laws or bljitoricnl laea, die anthor i« 
unuBUttll^ forcible nnd thorough, lieing B»i- 
dentl/ the master of hia Auhject, Bnt upon 
phj'siologiiTai and iBsihetic luestions he will 
fjod others read; to continiia his argiitaent 
from the puint where ho has thought beat 
to leave it. Some of the questions n'hir.'h 
he has declared must ilely pliilasophical 
reatoning have been attacked by no less a, 
writer than Herbert Spencer, in his csaiiy 
upon the Origin nnd Function of Music, 
published in 1858. It iidifflcnli to under- 
stand why this branch of the subject has 
nut been more exhaoslivelj treated by the 
author, who ceriainly gives no sign of dis- 
■eut from the views advanced by Spencer ; 
indeed, they are but an extension of his 
own, and would tnateriolly strengthen the 
general argument. 

Hifl tribute lo the genius of great com- 
posers, whose work need not he "accounted 
tor, that is, brouglit into conformity with 
some imagined natural mie," tuggeet^ the 
possibility tbat a genius nccompliahis re- 
sults neither by overriding natural law, 
nor by soaring above It, nor in. conscious 
obedience lo it, hut by an instinctive sym- 
pathy with its vital principles, which aniici- 
pates its clednctious. Such a view of the 
case would satiify both parties Co the con- 
tto'ersy ; for while allowing genius full lib- 
erty Co break any technical rule not capa- 
ble of immediate deoionstration, it would 
giro the tbeorisu a right to teal the results 
by scieulilic metluids, whenever their laws 
succeeded in teaching the question. This 
nKisC of necessity be afar off; for until we 
come to a better comprehensioti of the sev- 
eral underlying sciences, the philosophy of 
mujic con never be completely elaborated. 
As a cl>!ar and entertaining exposition of 
much that has been done towards achieving 
such a triumph, the work in question ii 
worthy of caruful study. 



Fkbhch ahd Gebhin. 

M. Paul tieusy, iu his little book, Un 
Coin lie la Vie dc MIsire,' has drawn four 
skelches of the siiReHng oF paupers, not at 
all iu the nietboil of Zotii, but rather in Chat 
of Victor Hugo, deprivod of all exagger*- 
tion, and with great itriving for aimpliciCy. 
The conseqoenco is that the boiik it really 
painful reading. It ii dedicated to Flau- 
bert, who is very much admired by a num- 

' U» Coin lit la rudt Ui'tn. Vv Pitrt Hnil. 
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her of youmr Prenh writers, and is accns- 
tomed to receive the haniaiies given him as 
the leader of the realistic school. But there 
ai'e as many kinds of realists as there are 
of anything else, and M. Heni'y, though he 
tries hard to he severe, cannot help being 
touching. The little tales are extremely 
pathetic ; the (tiide tie poiicre. Cor example, 
In of a sort to make every reader miserable, 
and the others are qaite as sure to inspire 
the deepest gloom. This Is a common con- 
dition of things JDiC at the present time, 
nnd the checrtal writers arc probably stncr- 
ing to death, while the melancholy ones are 
waxing fat and rosy. The most imporlanc 
question, however, is bow the readers can 
stand these assaults on their feelings. If 
they like a certain amount of dorrow in the 
bonks they read, let them tnke up this one. 
They will find pathetic stories, well told, 
and ran glut themselves to their hearts' 
content with the most delicious mulaneholy. 

Wherever the disuussioQ of French nov- 
els goes oti, sooner or later soraotbing is 
pretty sura to be said aliout Tbeuriet, and 
this is generally very much to his praiae. 
This is surely just. Thenriet is an excel- 
lent writer In many ways. But it may yet 
he tme that it is bin intention which is de- 
serving of prai^ rather thuu his perform- 
ance. To hear the laudation that U given 
him. one would suppose that here waa a. 
great novelist who had struck out a new 
patli iu literature, and th.tt his originnlity 
was most striking. In fact, however, this 
Is rating him pretty high, and higher, pos- 
sibly, than he dei'eives. He is, to be rare, 
original to the moderate extenC oC leaving 
Parisian drawing-rooms and brandy-ahopa to 
some of hit more illustrious contemporaries, 
white be generally lays his scene in the 
country; but this is no novelty. George 
Snnd hiul done this when Theuriet waa a 
child, — it is carious, by the way, to beat In 
mind Chat tier attention waa called Co the 
merit of what we may call rustic llteralnre 
Ly a friend who showed her Aiicr!>ftch's 
Dorfi^schichCen, — and Bullae and Charles 
de Bernard wrote about other places than 
Paris. 

Ic is also Irne that Theuriet deccribes 
the country in a pleasant nayi hut green 
trees ate no tarer in novels than they are 
in the woods, anil there are a good many 
writers of fivCion who are formidahle rivals 
to our best known landscape and marine 
painters. Possibly this mingling of the 
arts jnstifies thoio hiiscy critics who are 
torcror Calking ahout word-painting. All 
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thea? qnulitifs are, lioivdVer, but the ont- 
side of the matter ; they concern only the 
frame of the picture ; true originality does 
not Bhow itself iu deacribing new fashions 
of head-dress, but m the way the people bo- 
ueath these hats are set before us, nnd here 
Thenriet shows but littte dispoaition M 
leave the beaten path. He makea it very 
dear that he is wise enough to read En- 
glish novels, and to profit to some extent 
by their good qnalities, but this no more 
estahlisbfa his dalm to originality than the 
adaptation of Frtnch plays proves the ex- 
istence of that quality in those who pnrvey 
to Che Knglish stnge, Id ali essentials, 
Tbvuriet rnmaiDB true to those models with 
which he ia infinitely more familiar, and 
nowhere is this shown moto clearly than in 
his story called La Maison des Deox Bru- 
it is no serious objection to the tale that 
the plot is evident from tlie time that the 
flcBt ten pages are read. The interest of a 
plot is qnite an accidental matter, — who 
reads Thackeray tor tlie plot, and what 
doee b!1 his ingenuity in this respect do to 
raiBB Wilkie Collins from bia place in the 
valley by the side of Parnassus? — the only 
important thing is the way the story is told. 
Here we have familiar people, the middle- 
agfd, innocent hasband, the frivolous wife, 
and the barber's block of a lover, and the 
action moves in the well-known ruts. Of 
course, when things come to a crisis, the 
broad shuuldera of the hosband quite dwurf 
the acented pi'tlinesa of the lover, and otter 
a period of probation the wife is taken into 
favor again. We all know the incidents ; 
French novelists who seek 10 bo proper are 
never tired of castiDg their stories after this 
model, and iu conaeqaence they are as much 
like one another as are thti bars of an iron 

There are neat touches here and there in 
the hook, but it ia hard to see upon what 
principle its author is called iu any way 
great. Surely, too, the other sketch iu the 
volume ia not of a florl to add to a great 
man's fame. It begins prettily enough, 
and there is some merit in certain parts, 
bnt there are stains in it — or such they seem 
to be to tbe reader of another nation — that 
cannot delight a good many persons. More- 
over, many of the moat offensive things are 



detract from what we can call Theuriet's 
amiability. He ia pleasing enongh as far 
as he goes, hut he is tethered with a short 
rope. 

We Epuke of Auerbiicli a moment ago, 
and it is iiiterestiug (o see how in his old 
age he bos gone bock to the sort of writing 
(hat Brat branght him real fame. His Lan- 
dolin * is an eJtample of his iiest method. 
After straying away to attempt the compo- 
sition of the great novel of the period, — 
tor must it not have been with some such 
ambitious design that he composed such 
a cnrobersomo ethical mooatroaity aa The 
Villa on the Rhine? — hehas wisely learned 
what is the exact limits of his powers, and 
bns set himself a practicable task. That he 
has saccecded here no one can deny, and 
yet it is perfectly credible that a great nianj 
readers shonld find this book unreadable. 
Those who like Auerhach will like this nov- 
el, while those who do not like him will 
yawn over it. And it is very p 






a book without 



caring 



n the m 









e all ready enough t 
aeknowledge, as an abstract question, the 
importance of mathematical study, yet there 
are those of ns who never open a book on 
the subject ; and in the same way, it is easy 
to be indifferent to a writer whose ability 
and good inleotion we are ready enougb to 
admit. As Paul Stapfer says in his Cause- 
rlea Gnerneaiaiaes, the Only position of ab- 
solutely uniform feeling towards every 
writer ia that of indifference to all. Hence 
it may be very possible to read some boots 
with every feeling of respect and Done of 
liking. There will be others, however, who 
will take pleasure in this novel. 

Certainly the attraction tbat even poor 
novels have for a large number of Ameri- 
can readera ia a curions thing. And it is 
by no means the b&st ones that are liked 
moat ; authors who rank at home no higher 
than, say, Mrs. Southworth does here are 
translated for the delight of thouaanda, 
while a really fine novel, like Geier-Wally, 
has no exceptional auccess. It would seem 
aa if sometimes people who shifted from 
one country to another lost the hearings in 
more ways than one. On tlie other Imnd, 
we have Julian Schmidt praiaing the nov- 
els of Edmund Tales, of all men. Bnt this 
is straying far from the discussion of Aner- 
hach's last novel. He takes iis back to tbe 
countrr that he has made famous in Ittera- 
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Cure, and ects betore us fmniliar flgures. accurate to birCc tbat Che German imo^ina- 
Tho main chftracter is the heroine, iho lion in literory mallera straja from exacC- 
dftughler of tlie rich farmer. This mun ness very mnch hb tlieir iraBgination in art 
complicates tnntters rerv much bv commit- differs from tbat of the Greuks when they 
liog > rourdec, and the msin interest of the nndertakc to treat Bimilar problems. Con- 
atory , so far as the action is concerned, is sider, for iiistauce, what a t>ainbB8tic, in- 
the trial of the murderer, and hia snbiit- flated modem Athens Munich In, what an 
queut career. It would be unkind to the oiergruwn enormitj is the statue of Liber- 
leader to unfold here the rarions ins and tj, and it will be easy to see thiit the hero- 
outs ot the plot ; it will be sufficient to esj ine oE this tale has bulV and a certain sort 
' that anj one who cores (or the tsle at the of impressiveness, yet nithuat belougiug to 
the immortals. It was not the sine ot Zeus 
that made him impressive, yet it \f in this 
respect that ranch of German work has tried 
to make itself felt, and has — with respect 
be it epoken — failed. 

In nsthelic matters, Germanr has not 
yet encceeded in snpplaulinj; Greece, what- 
ever it may haTe done on the liata ot studies 
in college catiilogaea. 



to the novel, is a tremendous creature, 
can exist only in the imagination of a : 
elist who carries on his shoulden a g 
deal more tbau the construction of his 
ries. She is more like a goddess the 
human being. In fact, it might not b- 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO-, Publishers, Winthrop Square, Boston. 

•,• The Booki named in Hiif BuUeliti 
of the priee bg Ihe Publishers, Messhs. 
Prieei are gieen on page IS. 

Chanoer'B Poetloal 'Works, in three vol- 
□mf 3, liHve just been added to the Riveraide Edi- 
tion o£ the British Poeta. When the original col- 
lectioD of the British Poets was edited by Pro- 
fessor Child, there wss, in hia opiniaa, no text 
of tlic poems of Chaucer Avsilable for his use 
that »AS worthy of the poet or of the standard 
of excellence of the aeries. But thanks to the 
Chaucer Society's labors. Ibis difficulty do 

The Ellesmere MS. is now considered better 
any heretofore used hy editors, and that 



s been made the busis of the new text. The 
following are among the traits of the present 
edition, which owes its excellence to the ju- 
dicious and conscientious editorship of Mr. 



ire, for the first 
which (following 
of the Chaucer 



Lrthur Gilmi 

I I. The Canterbury Titles 

\ time, arranged in the order i 

the plan of the publication 

Society) they are suppoaad 

tended to be reail. 

11. The whole of the poems are for the first 
time arranged in the chronological order adopt- 
ed by Mr. Furnivall, which is the best yet pro- 
is supposed that this is the first edi- 



with; 



n Indent 



IV. All llie eloasarial and other notea occur 
Ml the page with the text they elucidate, thus 
laving (he Tea<ler the trouble of using two books 
tt a time, or of constant reference to a glossary. 

V. A new Life of the poet, with u view of 
I bis limes, has been prepared, in which is pre- 
I (ent«d luucb new information discovered by 
I nudents connected with the Chaucer Society. 

VL An introductory cbapl«r gives informn- 
iuaa concerning the aitrological allusioiii, so 
I frenoeiit in Chaucer. 

~'ll. An etAHy on reading Chaucer gives 
the rcndi-r the views of the latest investigators 
of thi> interepUng subject. The proper pro- 
Dnncititi'>n of the words often i> the key to the 
meaning. 

Vlll. The notes, of which there are several 
thouiand, ettJain the claspicnl allusiuns, and 
i«fer the reaJvr from one portion of the poems 
to others, where similiir themes have been 
trcati-'d or similar words uted. 



IX. For the first time the lines of the prose 
and verse of the Canterbury Tales have both 
been numbered, so that reference ia readily 

No effort has been spared to produce an 
edition that should be abreast of the foremost 
Chaucerian scholarship, anil also furnished 
with all that could make it useful to the gen- 
eral reader and to students \ and it Is believed 
that this edition of Chaucer is, in several im- 
portant respects, the best popular edition ever 
published. 

Miaa Fhelpa's I7ew Book, " Sealed Or- 
ders and Other Stories," will (irid an army of 
readers among those who have read with eager 
intereat her previous novels, " The Gates 
Ajar." "The Silent Partner," ■' Hedged In," 
"Avis," and her voltiine of remarkable short 
stories, "Men, Women, and Ghosts." Miss 
Phelpa writes " with a purpose " always; her 
stories have a meaning which she intends her 
readers to understand and assent to; and she 
blends with her story so much humor, so much 
literary charm, and so much life, that her ad- 
mirers read with hearty zest and accept Miss 
Phelps as a most delightful guide and story- 
teller. 

Mlai Janrott'a H«w Book, " Old Friends 
and New," is simply a collection of short sto- 
ries, but these are told with a quiet grace and 
perfect truthfulness which render them exceed- 
Lugly charming. They are New England sto- 
ries, and represent types of New England 
character with photographic accuracy; yet the 
fidelity and humor of Miss Jewell's rlcscrip- 
tiuns never cause her or hei- cbariiiL<d readers 



and admirable a part of Miss Jewell's delight- 
ful storiea. 

Bret HaTttf'a New Book, •> The Twins of 
Table Mountain," JnL'ludcs several Western 
stories and two German ones. The ULller hate 
a pi'cullar interest as showing Mr. Harie'i 
EcaluB in a new field, while the former juslify 
uie favorable estlmata of the London Saturday 
lUvitu) : — 
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Hia Cttlitornian tales, beyond their iBterest ss 
v/orka of fiction, have a truth, which, if not exaeily 
literal, is b?ttei than ranch thitC passes for histor- 
ical truth, nod wherehy they will one day he vulna- 
hle mHteria] for historj-. They give db a pictuM 
— everywhprB so striking and consi^tout, Chat evea 
withoiii confirmation, which, however, is not waut- 
iag, it mnac be accepted at faitliCiil — of k strange, 
traasitary phase of cirjIitaCian which already be- 
longs to the past Hr. Bret Harte is n slory- 

rellrr and a poet of true f eniiiA. 

"The Bodleye Afoot," with seventy- nine 
cti\ pictures ami a great variety of sto- 
iri which bialory, biography, geography, 
., ailvenLurea, anil customs are delii^LtfiilV 
Lgled, Kill be one of [he special Gitcbooks 
^" - '- predecessors, "The Do- 



f tl. 



"Tiie Bodleys TelUng Stoi 
" The Bodleys on Wheels," hriTe been for the 
past three years. Mr. Scuddi^r has hit the 
fancy of young folks very skillfully, and parents 
not only enjoy the stories as well as the chil- 
dren, but are grateful to feel sure that every 
lino is wholesome, and that their boys and 
girls may read the stories and feaston the pict- 
iirug »ith no harm, but with positire benefit. 

Health and Comfort. — Miss Parloa, au- 
thor of the popular " Apulodore Cook Book," 
and well known in New England as .i success- 
ful lecturer and practical teacher ot cookery, 
hns Just publishea, through Houghton, Osgood 
& Co., a Ten- valuable fittle book of " First 
Principles of Household Management and 
Cookery." It ia not primarily a cook-book, 
but just what its title indicates, a t>Dok setting 
forth very plainly and eniphaticdly the essen- 
tials of good household managomeut, ~~ the 
need of cleanliness, ventilation, drainage, buii- 
sliine, and the simplest mudes of securing these; 
and, as naturally supptemeuting these and as 
indispensable to health, it stales the need and 
principles of wholesome cookery, with such ex- 
plicit directions as will enable any one to bring 
It to puaa. Miss Parloa's book is strictly a mis- 
sionarj' enterprise, in the interest of health and 
civilized modes of living, and she hopes it may 
be found eo simple and useful that teachers will 
avail themselves of its aid in giving elementary 
instruction to children who — in so great num- 
bers, especially in large cities — need to be 
taught the rudiments of healthy living. Un- 
fortunately, this need is not confined to ehildren, 
so that Lhe book is suited to a very broad field. 

"An BarnsBt Trffier " is an anonymous 
story which has fascinated all who have had 
the good fortime to rend it. It is just i-eody 
for the general public, and unless the art of en- 

1'ayiug a thoroughly good story is lost, " An 
iarnt'Sl Trifler" will soon be a pi-ominent topic 
for discussion, for curious inquiry as to its 
authorship, and will be one of the books thai 
everybody must read. 

The Ltttle ClaaaloB, which have had so 
wide and euthueiastio popularity, have just ap- 
ijcarcd JQ a new edition, uniform with the 



" Riverside Classics." They are comprised 
eight volumes, which are finely printed 
tinted and calendered paper, and tastefnUy^ 
bound. They are sold only in sets, but if any' 
one wishes a singlo volume, it can lie procured^ 
in the original 16-vo1ume edition. The lericaf 
embraces a surprisinely good and varied sele<»- 
tion of short stories, sketches, and poems. Thei 
are interesting enough for anybody, and Ihei 
literary quality is such as to commend the! 
even to the most fastidious. The Buffitlo Cou 

The wholeform a ftyon library of liierary delighl 
such as has novpr before been putheced. AltogetheB 
WB can coniially corainenil the " Little Cli ' "' 
all lovers of the beat things in books. 

Bayard Taylor's Poetical Worlu wil 
appear very soon in a single volume, nniforDi 
with the Household Edition of Longfellow 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, etc. It comprise 
all that is included in his book known a^ 
" Poems," also. Poems of the Orient, Poems n 
Home and Travel, The Poet's Joornal, 1 ^^ 
Picture of St. John, Lars, Home Pastoral* 
Ballads, and Lyrics ; but not embracing hi 
dramatic works. 

The many friends and admirers of Mr. Tay 
lor will heartily welcome a book so rich In pa 
etry and so interesting as the diversified expreai 
sion of a mind that nad studied with sympa 
Ihetic appreciation the people and custonu * 
all lands, and the ideas and aspirations of n 
in all historic ages. Mr. Taylor's poetry is no 
mere song, though remarkably lyrical ; it is no 
a tissue of airy fancies, though his fancy w, 
sprightly and delicate ; it ia not rhymed poiloa 
phy ; but it is a rich fabric of which the wk 
is profound thought, lofly and far-reaehin 
ima^nntion. the lore of books, the contUJa 
sights and scenes of travel in nearly all faK 
of the globe, (he hearty trui-t of friendship, —t 
a wortT, the unusually varied and intereati 
experiences of his peculiarly opulent life ; a 
the woof is the remarkable poetic expretwifl 
which iuterpi-ets all these and clothes them wi| 
singular beauty. 

The ' ' Qlobe ' ' Cooper. — A new Olobe edi 
tion of the Works of Jame.'i Fenimore Cooper 
has just been published, uniform with the Globe 
Editions of Dickens and the Waverley Novels. 
It comprises all of Cooper's writings in sixteen .. 
volumes, and the set is sold for SI6. This low J 
price will enable every family to have these fa-J 
mous stories of sea and prairie, of the Revohir.9 
tion, and the Leather- Stocking Tales. Danietil 
Webster, once speakjog of Cooper's worlM, I 
observed: "So truly patriotic and Americaivl 
throughout, they should find a place in evei^-. I 
American's library." The Revue de Paris re-l 
marked : " With what amazing power has lie 1 
painted tiature I Hnw all his pages glow willi J 

Mr. Prescott, tlia illustrious historian, said ! 

His wiitings are instinct with the spirit of n. 
ality. In his productions every Amerlcau muai 
an honest pnde. For surely no one has succ< 
like Cooper in ibe portraiture of American cluuaa-y 
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d picturog of AmeriCHD finery. 

I Tbe Fireside HatrttaotUB ia a new and 

pmarkibly attmclivo Edition of Hawtliorne's 
tnpletc works. It comprises twelve volumus, 
' ' ' DO tinted and calendered paper, and 
n a style similar Co that of the Fireside 
n, one of the best epecimens of book- 
_ lahing skill Cbc Riverside Press has produced. 
Each volume hat two pignette illustrations Of 
pictiireH|ue or memorable scenei described in 
the book. This is not merely n beautiful »et of 
books ; thej contain not a little of the beet that 
ft America has yet contributed to the norld'it 
^neat literature, — norela, each as "The Scar- 
; Letter,'* " The Marble Faun," '■ The 
teithmlale Romance ;" short stories, such as 
*■ Mosses from an Old Manse," the "Twice- 
Told Tides ; " books for yoiin" folks, such ss 
" True Stories from History and Biograjihy," 
the " Wonder Book," and " Tanglewood 

ITales;" travel and description, such as bis 
" Note- Books," and " Our Old Home." Cer- 
toinly no library or household should he without 
Bawthorne's works, of which no volume can 
'tni\ bo spared. And lovers of handaome books 
ia well aa lovers of good literature should not 
EaU to examine this Fireside Edition. 
Axtlat BiogrftphiM. Kew niuBtrated Edi- 
don. — The aeries ot little volume.^ of '■ Art- 
ist Biographies," prepared by Mr. Swceiser, 
baa enjoyed a ^aC popularity. It offers the 
public iu9t the information desired concerning 
some of tbe great jnasters in art, giving the lead- 
ing fact* in their lives, describing their char- 
t scleristic styles and works, and indicating the 
p'lnfluences — whether personal, social, religious, 
" d to the time — whitib shaped or inod- 
lir careers as artists. Apjiendetl to the 
e of each master is a, hst of his works, with 
e gallery oi' private coUectloa in which may 
m found such of them as are now in existence 
ir locations known ; and a full index puts 
i the information of this exoellent series at 
nt service of the reader. 
• edition of these admirable Lives ia 
earing, in five altractive volumes, each 
of which contains the biography of three fa- 
mous artists, with their portraits and beautiful 
copies of three masterpieces by each artist. 
They arc printed on Rno paper, bandsoinely 
Kboood, andcannut fail to be peculiarly occejita- 
those who value tastotul books and those 
.0 ap|)rw.'iaie, or who wish lo study, the lives 
il works of the uiasters of art. Two volumes, 
letuuid to Raphael, Leonardo da Vlni^i, and 
tUichoel Angdo; Titian, Guido, and CUxde 
r, hiiTe appeared. The oihurs, shortly 
Lto appear, will include Reynolds, Tum«r, Liind- 
'1 Diirer, Rnmbrandt, Van l)}ck ; Pra An- 
L-o, Miirillii, and Wanhin^too AlUion. 
[_,fimeiaon'B Ftom WorJu. — A few years 
wo voluinus, crown t>To, were issued, 
ing Mr. £iiieraoii's two surins of Usmlvs, 
Uiscullanies, Rvpretvnlailve U«o, EuglMh 
1 Conduct oi Life. To these will 



soon be added a third volume containing Soci- 
ety and Solitude, Letters and Social Aims, and 
Fortune of the Republic. This includes all the 
prose works yet published in book form by Mr. 



make " a collection of prose wi 
with poetry, the fearless and s 
of whiuh, the wbdoui, the sound sense, tbe hu- 
mor, tbe wit, the marvelous insight of which, 
make it a litcrnry treasure that may well move 

Amerioan Poeme. — This excellent book, 
maiio up of poems selected from the works of 
Longfellow, VVTiittier, Bryant, Holmes, Low- 
ell, and Emerson, and equipped with notes that 
make It admirable foi' use in Grammar and 
High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, has 
already been adopted in the schools of Boston 
and neijhboring towns, and has been plm'od 
ou the list of text.booka in New York city. 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, a menibor of the School 
Committee in Cambridge, thus writes of it : — 

The ponns selected have the double merit, that 
they do full justice to their respective nuthors, and 
that they aie masterpieces, vacti of Its kind, with 
which no pupil of our more advanced whools ought 

to be uufiimiliar The book ought li> fiud ils 

early way iutn our schools. 

The Boston Journal speaks of it as " a charm- 
ing volume which any one may read and re-read 
with pleasure and profit," and adds: — 

It ought to come into verv wide and ceueral use, 
Youni; people ju whose hands it ia placed can hardly 
fail of acquiring, [hixiugh in reading, a loiefur tb'a 
bait ami sweetest poetry ; and if it may not he said 
that snch a book as tliia is nn eilncBtion in Itself, it 
ia at least a very valuable aid to it. 

Hunt'a '-Talks on Art." — The mournful 
death of Mr. Hunt, the eminent artist, has 
lent a fresh interest not oaly^ to his paintings, 
bat also to his strikingly original and suggestive 
'■ Talks on ArL" These are so out of the or- 
dinary grooves of criticism and thought on art 
matters that, reinforced by Mr. Hunt^s own il- 
lustrious achievements, they are profoundly in- 
structive and inspiring to students and lovers 
of art. A second series of these " Talks " is 
now appearing in Dioighl'$ Journal of Music 
(£2,50 a year; Houghton, Osgood & Co., pub- 
lishers), under the very competent ediiorship 
of Mifs Uulen M. Knowlion, editor of the lirst 
serivB, and author of the excellent " Hints for 
Pupils in Drawing and Painliog." 

Prettier and Cheaper. ~~The " Family Li- 
brary of llritisii Poetry," thi' noble collection 
made last year by Mr. James T. Fields and Mr. 
E. V. miipple, has been put in more attractive 
biniliiig, and ijie price has been reduced from 
SS.ao to $5.00. This price ought to put it in 
every public library, and in Ihcfibrary of every 
inielligenl family in the country ; ior it contains 
ii[y>M tJie matter of ten ordinary volumes, and 
includca much of ilie best jioctry ever written 
in Kngknd, Scotland, and Ireland. Aa the 
Boston A'lvcrtiitr remarked ; " There is every 
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reason why the hook nhoulcl become the stand- 
ard collection of Britieh poetry for home ukb." 
The New York 06»errer pronounced it "a boon 
to the English-reading world ; " and The Ec- 
lectic Magazine remarked ; — 

Ho prerions single-volnme aDtholog/ has ever 
approacbed It in the quonliLj, variet;, auil compce- 
hensircneea of its matariala ; or has contained BO 
Inrgc a propoction of what ia distinctly best in the 
poetry oEoiu m other- loogne. 

A Standard Iiiterajy Roferaiice Book. — - 

Wheeler's " Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction " is one of the moat convenient and at- 
tractive of books of reference. It ini'ludes, in 
addition to the inforoiation promised in its title, 
explanations of the origin and aigniticance of 
familiar pseadonyniB, aurnamea or nicknames 
applied to public men, and curioua or burlesi^ue 
names given to parties and sects. The Nahon 

E renounces " tlie volume an iodispenaable 
andbook for all who read ; " the London Spec- 
tator commends its " exeuiplnry accuracy;" 
and Mr. Longfellow praisea it aa holding " all 
the flowers of romance mingled together.' ' One 
very important feature of the book ia its care- 
ful indii^ation of tlid pronunciation of namea, 
over which so maoy intellij-unt readers stumble. 

Prayers of the Ages. — A new and cheaper 
edition of tliia unique collection is just ready. 
It ia, as Mr. Whittier said of it, "n broad, 
litieral, catholic presentation of what must he 
regarded as the flower of the world's piety and 
devotion." It is not a merely curioua book, 
but, aa a critic well says, " there is something 
suggestive and impressive ia tliis array together 
of petitions to Heaven from the great and good 
of all ages, all climes, all creeds." 

Mr. Longfellow's " Poems of Flaoes " 

form a unique and very valuable collection of 
thirty-one volumes, quite a library of poetry. 
It belonga of right in all public libraries, and 
in nil private libraries whicb are intended to 
be comprehensive in the leading departments 
of literature. In it Mr. Longfellow has grouped 
together, from the poets of all agea and lands, 
the poems they have written about special lo- 
calities, — whether citica, towns, raountoina, 
lakes, rivers, forests, or other scenes. Many 
of these poems are rich in historic associatious, 
and glow with patriotic ardor; others celebrate 
the deeds of heroes, the leasona of sages, the 
fortitude and fidelity of brave women ; others 
depict the beauty or majesty of nature ; and all 
have ttiitt charm by wbii^h the poet lifts tlie 
local into the realm of univeraal interest. The 
editor of The Atlantic Monlkly said: — 

It is the fit companion of every cultivated and 
sympatlietic traTeler; to homckeapiug wits of the 
same quality it should cquiilly approve itself; aud 
il cannot help teaching all readers to love poets 
ami poetry mora. 

The price of single volumes ia £1.00 ; but the 

J rice of the set (31 volumes) has been 6xed at 
25.00. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sealed Orders, and Otber Stories. By 

EunBwu SnjiM PB«tM, loihor of "The 0«1m 
A]«,'- " Aii!," eto. IBmo 81. 

The Bodleys Afoot. Uniform with the pop- 

ul»r BodJej bMlH of nreTloui j«b). Fully Blun- 

tTBtediiiidiitlnicttTsIr bound 1. 

The Little ClaBSleB. A new edition of lite 
originaJ ■■ IJlUe ClcmHrj," in eiehl ToluinM, IBmo. 
ODWoriB wiih iho'Ttiraniac OIuiIm.- Saldtnly 
iniiU la. 

The Poetical Works or Geoffrej Chancer. 

,idi tuition. Dnifor'm wttli inil oonip\eline the 
Ri.erdiH Britfuh Poetj. With Porlrjill, (Ui3 (ol) 
Indei. CrownSio. 8 roll 6, 

Old FrIeDds and New. By Sahah O, Jhw- 

in, anlhor of " Drepliayoii,'' lod " Plaj D«.J*.'' 

The Twins of Table Moiintain.'and'Ottiii ' 

18roo..°.'.'....^.. '"...""*. .""...T.."...'.".,.'!. 

An Earnest Trifler. A Novel. i6mo t 

The Poetical Workg of Bayard Taylor. 

Sew HoMiAoW Ediiion, unltonn wllh tho fiouw- 
pTel- in OMV t^um.. 'u^.'. "'. .° . .'. . . .""fBi 

The Worbs of James Fentmore Coofier. 

lojlod IHolt™,'™s"w on™i" «(... W .1,1>, IH^fc 

BreathliiKs of the Better Life. Edited by 

LciiT I.I.I1CDJI. Newand DDlarged odiUon. " Ultle 
CUraic" BtyLo. IBmo IJ 

Tales of a Grandfather. By Sm Walxbk 

Scott. NewsdiliDn, unltDnn wfih Oxt inxMaiM 

Hrst Principles of Honaehold Hanaira' 

FumilleB. ByMARIiPiaL0i,4Blh«[ol"Appl«lore 
Ooak-BoDk." Fliribla oloth 

Prose Works of Balph Waldo Emerson. 

Vol. lU. lDclDd3ng"eo<:ii)lf >>^dSD1itnJe,""IMt- 
lH1." IZioo '. a. 

The Mt, complole. B roll, 12ino 7, 

Tlie Camplelc Works of ITathanlel Haw- 

Koch rolvmfl hafl two vlRbflUe llluirratlaaB. StM 
onJyiriJ.M 3D, 

Artist Biographies. By M. F. Sweetsss, 

Vol. I, Bnptaael, Leounio At Vinci, ud HighHl 
Anpilo. With 12 Boo Htllotypei IJ 

Vol. II. Tlliao. Qnldo, uid Cl&udfl Lomlns. 
mibiaflnolleliotypM .1; 

With 12 flDC HaliatjpM *. '. .'lil 

Vol, IV. DBrtr, Bemhoindt, .nd YiB Dj-tk. Witt 

IZDne HollolypM - IJ 

Vol- V. Fm Angollco, Murillo, and Wmlilngtiw 

AUiton. Wilh 12 Soe llellotypcH IJ 

The sdt, in 6 Tuiuinai, ISiDO, Id box T.| 

Tennr son's Poems Complete. 

gill, S1.50; pUiAsdgas '.,-..U 

Soirfmm Bditiim. niuatntid. OconinenUI boi- ; 
den. SnuUlto 1\ 

Prayers of the Axes. Edited by one of the 

itdLUiciontrmnB^EhaApw. Now laitlDn. 1 vol. 

lana ,ij 

Pamassns. Selected and Edited, witli an In- 

Hou^'hM KaHin. 1 Tol.iamo !..'.. ..2.1 

American Poems. Selecdons from Works 

pUmUorf Nottf. I TDl. l^mo.. - U 

Goethe's Fanst. TrnnsJated by Batabd 

Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Neie 

Fiviid, EJiiion. fi.olB. IBoJo lOJ 

Talks on Art. By Wh. M, Hunv i.i 

Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. 
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WKUSIC of the BIBIjE. Withftn 

■^ account of the Development of MoilErn Mnaical 

InslrnmcniB from Andont Tjpea. B/ John 

Staiseh, M. a. CJath, SI 50. Uniform witli 

" Histoiy o£ tha Englisli Bible," 

THE PATRIARCHS. Bj Iho Rev, 

r W. HlssA, D. D., and the Hev, Canon Nohrib, 
L B. D. With colored mnps, reprinted, witli re- 
I vision, from the " Bible Edunttor." Clotli, 
■ »I.BO, Uniform with "History of the English 
r Bible." 

BISTORT OF THE ENGLISH 

BIBLE. New Ediiion, Bj the Rev. W, F. 
MoOLTOS, M. A., I). D. Fcontispieee. Crawu 
" - "'Q p«g(is, cloth, Sl-50i 




WUBKOES of BRITAIN in PEACE 

AND WAIi. Vol.1. Witli about 100 orig- 
inal iUuBtralioDS, Cloth, ^!l liti^, S3,00, 

I THE SEA I Its Siirriug Story of Advent- 
nre, Farii, and Heroiaio. By F. Wuiupub. 
Vol, II., coutHiniog upward of 100 original iU 
liutrations, will bo rendy shortly. Vol, I, now 
ready. Cloth, exRa, (3,00. 

A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By Hbnsy MoRLi^r, Pro- 

fesaor of Euglieh Literature at Unircraity Col- 

I lEge, and Examiner in English Langua^'c, Lit- 

^e^at^re, and Hiatory to the UnivarBicy of Lon- 
don, Now edition, reduced price. 912 pagaa, 
CrOWD Sro, cloth, es,00, 
I 
i 
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SHCTIONAR¥ of ENGLISH LIT- 

' ERATURE: Being a Comprebengive Guide 
Engliah Author* and their Works. By W. 

'' '-AUB, New and cheaper edl- 

0, 776 pajies. $2.00. The rfg- 

n also he had, TSO pages, Extra 

fcp. 4to, cloih, Ji.OO ; half calf or morocco, 16. 

VBE KING'S SECRET. By Duo do 
Baoai.lE Being the Secret Corre^pondDiice 
h hU IJiplomatic Agents from 
!,,>< lu 1,11, u) mo ToluniM, 935 pagci!, cloth 
extra, price »5,00. 

iBt««(liig bbtoricaJ "hIu'dI lioait ji^^f—K^ Ami' 

WLIJ (uriniic fnact tnj uuaDd Uw r«dlDg irorld tr- 
ttjiibim.— Cliicagii Ti'iod, 

FALtSSr, THE POTTER, By 

IIeurt Moblkv, Profeuur of Engiiah Liter- 
ature in UniTorsltr College, London. Four 
fiill-p»j^ plalati. Kew edition, cRtwn Sro, SS. 
Till InUnai ot (b* bock l> hm bi u^ budi conflotd to 

Pallnv.uidli, la but. ootst U» Wl •IguUn of lti«liin« 

M b> i»i irlth. — HiBt/otd Cminaii, 



W •«• 1/ not for tale by gaur BootntUr, viUl bt nut, 
prefiaid. on reaipi of prici, 6jr 

0A8SELL, PETTEB, OALPIN 4 00., 
London, Parit, and 596 Broadway, Naw York, 



BLANID. A Poem. 

iomn D. ,Toici, .uthor of " Dcinlre," Squ.™ 
Lliop, Price ti.M. 

IB now ttir» vun ,lnce the uigsyinDus publl 
DeinlM "■ la Ihe " So Niiot Bprim '» ertnluil k 
IB litoruy norld. Tlie baak liu lud an Immetii 
(hDuikala or Iti daliiblvd nsulora fill lit glad I 
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STUDYING ART ABROAD AND 
HOW TO DO IT CHEAPLY. 

Bf Mai AuNTT Niiuua, tqokn ISme, cloth, PrlnSO 



MOONDYNE. 

Storj ot the Undor-Worlil. Bj JoQK Boiu 0'Kdu.t 
Third Edition, on huxe trpe, Inm new nliWi. lOmo, 
cloth, PrloetLEO. 
" ' Moonljnt ' 1> retnvkihl* in more relpecU thu one, 

lien are irb<illj> noiei ud unique, ud (ho ioMretC li 
Hi^ — enn painfull] — iiutidBed." 
" No one cwi nti 'Mgondjne' withonl loTlng tirtoo 
lore, BiitlDf dietnea, ebhorriBg Injwlieg aad dusMIsi 

1 III ergumDnl, ui'il hullhi end leBDlogio it* etfecl. U 

clureclrrlivi througbuulV the highoal dnuuUr Into- 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 



Hawortb'S. By Frauees Hodgson Bur^ 
nett. Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
One vol., 12mo, illastrated, price $1.50. 

" llttworth's" 13 a product of geniua of a verj 
liigli ordai, a piece of work which will hold a, per- 

. _.i 1! — ._|^u , jj^g pf thoaa moatedj' 

perfurninacsB CiiHt riae whoU/ above Che plana of 
light litemtiire upoD which novels are giii^emllj 
placed. — Mvea'mg Past. 

Friar Auselnio, tiud other Poems. 

By Julia C. 11. Dorr. 1 vol., square 12mo, 
$1.26. 

Old Creole Ways. By George W. Ca- 
ble. I vol., 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

ThasB eharn „ 
commendation by thtir quaint delicacy of style, 
their faithful deliaeation of Creole character and 
u marked originality. The careful rendering of 
the dialect reveals patient study of living models : 
and to any reader whose ear is accualomcd to the 
broken English, as heard in the parte of our city 
everj dar, its troth to nature is striking. — Nein 
Orlearu, Picayiiue. 

Falconberg. By Prof. Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen. Illustrated. 1 vol., I2mo, cloth, 
S1.50. 

Rodder Grange. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 1 vol., 16mo, estra doth, St. 25. 




The Dawa of History. An introduc- 
tioa to Prehistoric study. Edited by C. F. 
Keary, M. A., of the British Museum. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A fasciaating manual, without a vestige of the 
dullneiB u>^ually charged against sclentitlc works. 
.... In its way the work is a inudd of what a 
popular Bcieotlfic work should he; it is readable. 
It IS easily undeCBtood, and its style is simple yet 
dignified, avoidiug equally the mpctation of the 
uursery and of the lauoratory. — Boston Sal. Eve. 
Ga::elte. 



By Prof, 
ol., 12mo, 



This little volume may be rcgaidstl as tirtuatly 
~ ~'mer of modern religions thought, which con- 
within its condensed pages rich msleriala, 
ue not easily gathered from the^reat TOlumes 
I theoiogical authors. — Ncia 

Lectures on tbe Orig;in Hnd Growtb 
of Reljjclon, as Illastrated by tbe Re- 

Ijtfions of India. By F. Max MuUer. 
n 8vo, $2.50. 

• The abaee books /or tale by all Booifeliera, or aill be sent, prepaid, upon reeei, 

CHARLES SCEIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 
Xo8. 743 and 745 Broadway, 2iete York. 
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Ceesar : A Sketch. By James Anthony 
Froude, M. A. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, with a 
steel portrait and a Map, price $2.50. 
Sixth Edition now ready. 

There Hie maoy admtniblfl, real uoble passages j 
there are hundreds of pages which few living men 



>utd match. . 



life of Ciesar ii 



xplnined with i^ingular lucidity, and with 

set:ms to as remarkable fairness. The horrible 
oonditioii of Romsu society under the rule of the 
Magnntes is painted with startling power an4 
brilliance of coloriug, — Atlantic Monlhli/, 

Life and Letters of Hndame Boaa- 

parte. By E. L. Didier. 1 vol., 12mo, 
doth, with portrait, $1.50. Third Edition 



Bismarck in tbe Frauco-Geriuan 

War. By Dr. Moritz Buach. Two vol- 
umes in one, 720 pages, 12mo, estra cloth, 
black and gold, $1.60. 
Tiie Government of M, Tliiers. By 

Jules Simon, Translated from the French. 
2 vok, 8vo, cloth, $4,50. 

Goetbe »Ult Schiller. Their Liveii and 
Works. Including a Commentary on 
Faust. By Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

We should say in brief of the book that it is 
thorousbly well done, and that it is, in its com- 
pass, the most tBtisfying account of Goethe and 
Schiller and their works that the American reader 
can obtain. — HaH/ord Coarant. 

Socrates. A Translation of the Apol- 
ogy, Crito, and Parts of the Phiedo of 
Plato. With an introduction by Prof. W. 
W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, and 
two vignettes of Socrates and Plato. 1 
vol., 12mo, doth, gilt top, $1.60. 

Cleauiuys of Past iears, 1843-79. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
7 vola., IGmo, each $1.00. 
Vol. I. TiiK Thbose a»o the Princb Conhoht, 

THE CiBINBT A»U CONSTITETIOH. 
XL PeRBONALAND LlTBBAHV. 

III. HlSTOBIOAI, AND SfE017LAT[ VB. 

IV. FOKEION. 

v., VI. Ecclesiastical. 

VII. MiBOELLANBOUS. (Completing the So- 



i879 



Autumn Announcement 



1879 



New Books and New Editions, 



HOUGHTON, O SGOO D & CO.. BOSTON. 
The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Ohaucer. 

Edited, with a memoir, by Arthue Oilman. Efrerside Edition, Uniform with and 

completing tbe Riverside British Poets. With Portrait. 3 vols, crown 8td, S6.2B. 

Ctiaucernuw fortlie first lime appears In this Btandnrd edition of tbe British Poetn. Mr. 

Oilman tus cTDbodled, In tlio test atid noiea ot tliese voluniea. tha rescarclieB o£ years, the 

fi-iilts bl Ihs Chaucer Society's labors, and has produced a ta,i better edition of this old Kng- 

ih poet than an; BdiLloa yet bioucht odC Id Eiiglajiil. A tuU Index adds ffteatly to its com- 



Sealed Orders, and Other Stories. 

Br Elizabeth Stuabt Phelps, author of " The Gates Ajar," " AtIs," etc, 
16mo, $1.50. 

MlssFiieips Is one of tbo most aMlful and popular ol sliorl-Btory w 

basBTonpeda number ot Btoiieaoi great power '-' '' — "-'- 

most ehgae'''e volumes tbe seoEon will brLig. 

The Bodleys Afoot. 

A fresh "Bodley" hook, by the autborof all tlieother popular Bodley hookg. Pro- 
fusely iliuati-uted with oharmiag pictures, and ornamented with covers that we 
attractive outside and inside. 1 vol. 4to, Sl-SU. 

Tbisbonlc is Ukely to continue tbe bappy popolatlty ol the "Bodley" books. It lelates 
tbe advcntiirca of tlie Bodleya wblle going afoot (roro Boston Co Kew York, atiil mtnglea ID- 
tere^ting ^tOT^es, carious facta of blslory, pleasant poems, and plenty of good homor. '^The 
Bodleys Afoot" nUlsuiely be In greaLdemacd tor the Hulldays. 

Goethe's Faust. 

Translated by Batabd Tatloe. New. one- volume Kennett edition, unifonn witi 
the single- voltime edition of Bryant's Iliad and Odyssey. Full gilt. 13mo, 83.S0. 
A compact and deslinble odltLon ot this snperb translation ot one of the woild'B mastsr- 

pleces in llteratore. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. 



with "Tom Brown at Rugby." 
iry, and gives graphlo plctDrea Of 



ByTnoMAS Euoheb. Two volumes In one. Unifon 

With a fine portrait of the author. ICmo, S1.2S. 

A popular edition ut a book which is a very obacmlnB s 
EosOsh onlvenity life. 

The Waverley Novels. 

iVeto Globe Edition. Uniform with the Globe Dickens. With JS steel plates, inalnd- 
iiig a portrait of Scott. Bold onlg in xets. 13 vols, tlimo, £13.00. 
A very Inexpensive but good edition, In largo type, ot tliese delightful novels. 

American Poema. 

Including Poema selected from tlie Works of Lonofellow, Whittier, Bbtabt, 
noLUKB, LowEU, and Emerson. With Biograpiiicai Bketcliea of tlie Poets, and 
Notes explaining Uistorical and Personal AJlusions. 1 vol. IDmo, 463 pages, 91.2S, 
This book la admirably suited to use In schools, for nbloh It boa been prepared. Tbegen- 

eial reader will also flad It very attractive. 

Breathings of the Better Life. 

Bdiled by LccT Labcou. A new, revised and enlarged edition of this st«rUiig book. 

"Little Classic "style. Price reduced to 81-25. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

_^ B Scott. 

ley. 3 vols, c 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
ByJ. G. LOCKHABT. New edition, uniform with tbe Illustrated Library Wavetlej. 

With Steel Portraits. 3 vols, crown Svo, KM. 

A comiAct and every way excellent edition of tbls mosteipleoe ot biography. 

The Lands of Scott. 

By James F. HoirsKWELu A revised edition of this valuable work. Uniform with 
the lUustrated Library Waverley. With mips. 1 vol. crown Bvo, $2.50. 

Emerson's Prose Works, Vol. III. 

Includlnir" Society and Solitude." " Loiters nnd Social Alms," and "Portnne ol the 

Bopnbllo." Ualfonn with Iho two volumes of Emerson's t'rose Works previously 

Ciliahed, and with those comprising ail of Mr. Emerson's prose wrlllngs thut be 
yet pat out in book form. i2mo, fliJa. The throe Tolumeo, (T.eo, 
Ifi 



Fireside Edition of Emerson. 



Issue ot Mr. Emerann'a vrorks,— larger tlian the"LUtle Classic " edition, but !□ volamesu 
aitcBcClvc Glze and form. 

Fireside Edition of Hawthorne; 

Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson, Complete ia 12 Tolnmea, 16aio. Sold 
only in acta. $20,00. 

The Little Classics. 

A now edition ol the ort^inol Little Classloa, in eietlit volanies IGmo. Uniform witli 

the " Overside Olassica." Sold only in aets. &12.D0 , 

A vary deslrablB edUlon ot tkl3 widely i)apular seriea ot short SUiles, Sketchaa, and 
Poems. 

Artist Biographies. 

By M. F. SwKETSER. New Illustrated Edition. 
This series ot bloersphlea of great artLqts hat enjoyed, very liistly, a higli degree ot pop- 
ularity. It acta forth tne leading facta In tbelr onree is. portrays the rlrumnstnnces and influ- 
ences that Bbapedtbetr oourse, and gives tlie blaCory of many of tbetr famous works. It 
will now be reissued in five volumes, each conlainlng the lives of thrfaartlste belODginB 
to the same schnol or closely related la their styles and melliiids. Bncbot these yolumes 
ivlll havQ twelve choice hellotvpaa of maaterpleces by the arttats commomocated. Vol. I, 
eontaiulng Lives of Haphael, Leonardu an Vlncl, and fttlghael Angelo. With 12 fine HellO' 
types of musterploces by these great artists. Ifjmo. tl-ED. 

Miscellanies. 

By J. D. Caton, antlior of " Tiie Antelope and Deer of America." 1 vol. 8vo. 
Containing Tbe Speeulics, Essays, and ullier iitilawurlhy literary products of Judge Gatoh 
during hLi long and busy public Ijfe. 

Old Friends and New. 

BySAEAHO. jEWETT.autliorof "Deephaven," and " Play Days." "LUtio Claasio" 

style. 1 vol, 18mo, 81.25. 

A ivillectlon of short stories and sketches, de^criblni; interesting or singular characters 
and modes of life so skIiriiny,yot so simply and naturally, n? to engage the reader's atten- 
tion profoundly afld dollghtfuriy. 

The Twins of Table Mountain, 

And other Skotchea. By Bbet Harte. Incladine, besides the title-stonr. An 
Heiress ot Ked Dog, The Great Deadwood Myatery, A Leeend of Sammtstadt, and 
Views from a German Spion. "Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.35. 

In lilt speolal field, to whloh, In part, this book belongs, Bret Harte has no ilvat as a writer 
of short suiiios and sketches. 

The Poetical Works of Bayard Taylor. 

New Honsehold Edition, uniform with the Uousehold Edition of Longfellow, WhiU 

tier, et(!. Complete in one volume. Ilirao, 82.00. 

Tbi" complete edition or Mr. Tnyior's Poetleal Works hat been urgently demanded ever 
since hi; death. U comprises all that It Included In his book known aq " Poems," also, 
Foemsof tbe Orient. Poems ot Home and Travel. The I'oet'sJoiiroal. The Picture ot SI. John, 
The Masque ot the Gods, Lara, The I'rophet, Uome rastorals, Dallods and Lyrics, and Prince 
Deukallon. I'bose who have read these will uaderstantl what a wealth of pootry this single 
volume contalna. 

Dramatic Persons and Moods. 

A new volume of Poems, by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, author of "A Woman's Poems," "A 
VoyaKe to the Fortunate Isles," and " Tlint New World." I vol, 16mo, $1.25. 

ThU volume fully JusllBes the remoik of a orltia that '■ whenever Mrs. Piatt publishes a 
book ot poems, you may be sum of one thing at least, — that It contains a groat deal ot gen- 

Artist Biographies, 

By M. F, SwEETSBR, IHtiSfrated Edition. Vol. 11, containing Lives of Titian, Guido, 
nnd Claude Lorraine. With i2 line Ileliotypes of masterpieces by these eminent 
Artists, lOrao, 81-00. 

Mrs. Whitney's Stories. 

Having recently purchased the plates of 
Paith Oartnky'b Girlhood, Hitherto : A Sxonr of Tbstebdatb. 
Patience Stkong's OcTisas, Tub GAYWORTnva, 
Messrs. nouGirron, tiBQOoD A Uo. will nubhah immediately a new edition of these 
popular stories, in uniform style with Mrs. Whitney's other stories ; Leslie Gold- 
thwaite, Real Folks, &c. By the reduction In price of The Other Girls, all ha.- stories 
ore caw published at a uniform prioe of 81.60 per volume. 
"-S. Whl'- ..__-,-. . .1 .„.j., .. . 



Whitney Is unqnestlonably oi 



widely Bi 



1 favorably known of all A. 



tboyHdmtre the noble, helpful, and emloently benllh/ul 



stUl £or 



'je, nejpiui , ai 
"The pHllty, 



b«t still homely Christian faith, wbiob find expre 
thousands." 

A New Story, by Mrs. Whitney. 

Odd or Even. By Mrs. A. D, T. WmTSfET. Uniform with the ne 
Stories, 1 vol. 12m«, $1,50, 



Her Lover's Friend, and Other Poems. 






TJnitorm with "After the Ball." 1 vol. square 16mo, 8l.», 

tba ballads, sodeBi soaiety Tsnes, uad other poema Utss 
■■■• °"" " -■•'-■• "" "•■■- .ounoed 



■B the publleallon of "After the ; 



leboDk Inside ai 

Reader's Handbook of the American Revolution. 

Harvard CoIleKe. 



.mplileti 



By Justin Winsob, Librarian nod Professor of Bibliography 1 
1 vol. ISmo, fl.25. 

A very valuable book for thosa who wish to know all about the Rev 
[eaturea of It. It It not a, history but a de'icriiitlve Indoi to all the varioua booliB, pamplilEts, 
sufl otber docainent^ Ihat throw light on the causes, ptogreas, lucldeula and spirit of the 
American RevoluUon. 

The Globe Oooper. 

The Worlta of James Fenimobe Coopbb. New Globe Edition, nniform with the 
Globe Waverley and Uichens. Sold only in sets. 16 vols. 16ino, 816.00. 

Parnassus — Household Edition. 
A new edition of this notable rolnine of poetry selected and edited, with a Preface, 
by Mr. Emerson, It is uniform in etyle with the Houaehoid Whlttier, Holmes, etc 
I vol. 12mo, $2.00, 

Artist Biographies. 

ByM, F. SwEETBEE. Eluntrated Edttion. VoL HI., containing Lives of Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, Turner, and Landseer. With lEfineneliotypea of mastetpieceaby these 
illuatrionB Artists. 16mo, 81.50, 

An Earnest Trlfler. 

A Novel, 1 vol. lOroo, 
This brilliant elory needs no naroa of author to oommend It, Its spirit, t 
indaKnifa will ensure Ita popularity. 9\,^5. 

The Illustrated Annual for Boys and Girls. 



Boys and Girls' Miscellany. 

A book lull of eicellent and entertaining Stories, Blcetches of Travel and Adventure, 
Poems, and popular articles in HistoiT, liiosvaiiliy and Science, by many of the 
first aathors la America and England. Fully uDd finely illustrated, A notable gift- 
book, 1 vol, &V0, T63 pages, handsomely bound, S2.00. 

Prayers of the Ages. 

ne of the editors of "Hymns of the Ages." New edition, price reduued 
iteresilng brio]c,tontBlnlrg(t, 



Edited by 1 
to •l.SO. 



QseUr. Whittler'a wDrdsaoiiteniiDglt,)a" broad, 
be regarded as iJielluwei' oftlie world's piety and 



Artist Biographies. 



Artists. IGmo, iiA. 

Pilgrim's PrcgreBB. 

By John Bvhya^I. New Popular Edition, from entirely new plates. With a Memoir 
of Bunyan by Archdeacon Allen, illustrated with woodcuts, Macaulay'H brilliant 
essay on Bunyan, and 42 excellent HluatratioiiB, 1 voL 12mo. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 

Holiday Edition- Contain inc. in addition to what is c 
tlon, a fine Steel portrait of Bui ' ■ - ■ " ■ 

Compositions in Outline from Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. 

By F, O. C, DaBI-EY. I vol. Large 4to, $10.00. 
A aerloa of striking plctiirea representing the roost draroatlo and picturesque scenes In 
Bawthorite's taarvelloti.' tale. Those who liave seen Mr. Darley'a IllustraUons of Judd'a 
" Margaret," will understand bow noble and Interesting a ploture gaUery thb must be. 



Artist Biographies. 



"'ieaTo.ei.lsa ThesetofAitlat Biographies in 6 vols. 1 

Every-Day English. 



aad btmor^lsciui 



a large nombpr of wortb and expressions used lu oureverj.day Bpoeoli. 



THE BRITISH POETS. 



BibcmDe c^Ditton. 



A Complete Collection of the Poems of the best English Poets from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, embracing all the Poems of the most distinguished Authors, with 
selections from the Minor Poets ; accompanied with Biographical, Historical, and 
Critical Notices. Edited by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Plarvard University. 
Steel-plate portraits of the Poets accompany many of the volumes. Complete in 
sixty-eight volumes, crown 8vo, printed on tinted paper, and bound in substantial 
and tasteful style, with gilt top. The works of any poet can be procured separately, 
except when two or more poets are grouped together. Price per volume, in cloth, 
$1.75 ; half calf, $3.50. 

This edition of the British Poets, just completed by the addition of Chaucer's Poet- 
ical Works in three volumes, is the most complete edition now published, and the best 
in editorial skill. Scrupulous care has been taken to secure the best texts and the 
most satisfactory illustration and explanation in the notes and comments. In the 
scholarly character of its editorship, its comprehensive scope, its lives of the poets and 
their portraits, the tasteful style in which it is issued, and its inexpensiveness, it is a 
very desirable library edition. The editiou comprises the following authors : — 



Akenside and Seattle, I vol. 

Ballads, 4 vols. 

Bums, 1 vol. 

Butler, 1 vol. 

Byron, 5 vols. 

Campbell and Falconer, I vol. 

Chatterton, 1 vol. 

Chancer, 3 vols. 

Churchill, Famell, and Tickell, 2 vols. 

Coleridge and Keats, 2 vols. 

Cowper, 2 vols. 

Dryden, 2 vols. 

Gay, 1 vol. 

Goldsmith and Gray, 1 vol. 

Herbert and Vaughan, 1 vol. 

Herrick, 1 vol. 

Hood, 2 vols. 



Milton and MarveU, 2 vols. 

Montgomery, 2 vols. 

Moore, 3 vols. 

Pope and Collins, 2 vols. 

Prior, 1 vol. 

Scott, 5 vols. 

Shakespeare and Jonson, 1 vol. 

Shelley, 2 vols. 

Skelton and Donne, 2 vols. 

Southey, 5 vols. 

Spenser, 3 vols. 

Surrey and Wyatt, 1 vol. 

Swift, 2 vols. 

Thomson, 1 vol. 

Watts and White, 1 vol. 

Wordsworth, 3 vols. 

Young, 1 vol. 



This edition has been received with great cordiality by the press, from which we 
select the following representative opinions : — 



These volumes are of so high and even a style of 
excellence that it would be impossible to say that 
any one poet bas fared better or worse than his 
brethren, as to the details of editorial labor, or the 
minute fidelity of the press. — North Ameriain 
Review. 

This series of the British poets is by far the 
best collection we have anywhere met with. — 
New York Times. 

This edition of the standard British poets is in 
every way worthy of a permanent place in every 
library which is not already supplied with these 
literary treasures. — Boston Advertiser. 

The series of Biitish poets, in its present form, 
cannot fail to win the favor of book lovers. It is 
admirably adapted for the library, printed on deli- 
cately tinted paper with clear type and wide mar- 
gin, attractively and substantially bound. — Prov- 
idence Journal. 

In no other shape is it possible to secure so com- 
plete an editiou of the standard British poets so 
well made or at so moderate a price. — New York 
Evening Post. 

It is a noble body of English verse which these 



thoroughness of the edition combine to make it 
much the most desirable form in which to possess 
these treasures of our literature. — Boston Journal. 

This is one of the most attractive editions of the 
British poets yet published in a popular form, and 
its sale has been deservedly large. Schools and 
colleges will find it an excellent edition for the li- 
brary shelves. — New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

The typography is excellent, the binding taste- 
ful, and the whole outward appearance of the edi- 
tion all that could be asked. The memoira have 
been prepared by competent hands. We commend 
the Riverside Edition unreservedly to those who 
may wish for their libraries a complete edition of 
British poetry. — Chicago Tribune. 

We desire to emphasize the beauty and the 
value of its volumes. The memoirs have been 
written concisely and thoroughly. The poems 
themselves have been edited carefully. The pa- 
per, type, and binding, too, are admirable. We 
congratulate our readers in bein^ able now to pro- 
cure the works of the older British poets in this 
charming and serviceable edition. — The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 



volumes present ; and the beauty, convenience and 

%* I^or sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid^ on receipt of the price by the Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & COMPANY, Boston. 
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Sot^si MASON «t HAMLIN 
CABINET OBGAirS. 

Krj>t,lored JSKST b,/ highrti ««-nT,i at urEHr 
rORLli'S JNllVltTKIAI.. KXHIIIITian Piilt 
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nUKLU. uDt., conhilalug K.Ao «orUi ot 
music. Ttmu fl.60 Mr jaar, dc »1.90 «ith prei 

World Uiree monthB on ibul, DDntnlninE oii:r 
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A DICTIONARY 



I THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
r Witi,T*M A. WitKEi-KH. l2n>o. «a,50; hiiif 
cAif, $4.ao. 
Xn^Ujiciiiablt to alt lerllwn, upealieri, nnrf 
arfwi. - Tail SriirriTOB (London l. 
11 -ould b> imponliils, wllhoot Totj langlbenid ouota- 
tkm, lo mnri-f bd Idn ot (h» titIkI Iniormtttua conlaliwl 
In At boo*. — w™ y^B^ Titnti. 

It ti > wnrk «•; riur.i .'nil the flooin from Itie field of 
reiBiui»inin«l>>dinp,ii,,r.-ll. W i/iBe«iu)W 
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"CONSOLATION" 

A Magnificent Prize! 
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o Iha original, ud tha nub 
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3 MONTHS FOR 25 GENTS. 

VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAetZINE. 
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"^IM^a'silaS |«r loir; G {oplM,_ »,1.H 

i"^ ot'snlb* ftr'rlill Pliniint' 
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JULES VERNE'S LAST AND BEST. 



THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 

JusL issued in Paria, aiiil translated from the B'reiicii by MlSS VutOisiA Champi. 

Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 60 ceuls. 

" A wealih; »ai woDderfall; healthy /oaag Nabob of Chmik is made tlie subject of these ' Tribu- 
latioiis,' nod \d hia iDimitable nnd graphic st/le the pops lar writer porCriiys their hiicaurous eSeci. 
Theie ia macli that is iiileascly inttrcsting and atnnsliig in ihe work sad in Jnlea Verue'B pcculiai 
tasliioii mnny of tlio popular features of the day, such as the Phonograph, Captain Boyton in hi- 
Uubber Suit, the flexibility of Life lusucaoce Compuiiad, the iucamprahea^ihle busis on wbiuh Bnuk- 
iDg Speculations are carried OD, AdTertising Schemes and various other eci:eDtricitie3 of the times, 
are wovoa ioto the uarrative. There is also a vast amount of general information 
people of China and thtir curious coatoms," 



\ 



tSZ] 



FOUBMOMTaB IN A SNEAK-BOX. A RonVVi 

of 2,000 mllM down tho Ohio and Slir "■ 

«1J .long IhB Quit ot J(».iw. By ^, 
»ulhotof"AThou»ndHili>i icroH 3i 
" Voj»g8 of > Pipn Csom," til. Crov 
niftaus m*pi ind UluBtntlani. Frioe «: 

OASTLB FOAM ; or, Ths H«lr of M. 
ODie) of RuMiin Life. B; U. IV. Vxt 
" Art ud ArtliiUiD CDDOectiaat." lim 

KHAXESrEAKB: 

O'O. IL 0AL7I1BJ 
Afllberic Stud)'. 

MR. FaiLLIPa' OOHBNBSS. 



3: A BlDfnpblD £BthflCld Study. Bj 
r. Bullior ol ■' WonUwQrth : ■ Diggrephii 



oDoabi 



rj,'> (Jlotb. ll.Oi; p»piir, I 



A TldHT aQUBBZS. 
«1,DD; papor, 50 Deau. 












THE BEASHTO OLUB AND OAHDY SPBAKGB. 
No. SereD. Bdlted bj Ow. M. DttEL Boing Seloc- 

plBOM'for <chool'«peiliBr« und [Bi.dlng eisrcUins. IBais, 
ploth 60 csDl.i laper, IBoaaw. nnift;™ wLtb Nob. 1, 
V, 3,4, 6, udO. 
PHAOTIOat. HIMT8 ON WOOD EKQ-IiAVIWa. 






le dlRen 



I lbs f I 



ij help th 



, «jle, 






BOOM FOB ONE MORE. B; Maet Tsioani Hiootx 



HAOBIiLAHlo 



A StTMMER JAOMT THHOtTCH THE OLD 
WOBLD. U< LurmiL L. llDLDEN, ol tbg £ail>ii Jor.n.aJ. 
l-2mo, clolb.mu. 

PHAOTIOAL BOAT-3AILINO. »v DoDBtis fBiua 
$1.00. 

MODEL AND OBJEOT DSAWQTa. Di Ousui A 

LIFE OF BENI. F. BtTTLEH. Bj T A. Blabb, M D 
Clolb, (1-0(1 ; paper, 60 cants. 



WA7ES DASHED HIG-H." ITtaa 
.igni. lia, fall gilt, Sl.EO. Dnl- 



THE TAG-ABONDB. By J.T.TnowsAisai. A praun- 

by F, 0. U. S'.BLIr. 41o, full gill, 'si.K). 
THE YO SEMITE. A daw poem, by WlLLtoi Bnuoi, 

.ulhor oI " Tbe Lnnd of Bonui.'- IQiulrnWd by Juiii 

D. iiaiuii. 4to, full gilt, «1.5I}. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMEBIOAN AUTHOBS. By 
AuinWtt 



EiploTcri," " Maibon»,'°"°(foHioo[ Pi 
□AMPS IN TEE □AR03BEBS. A utanliit'i aSi 



HOPE MH.I.S ; i 



TOUNS JOE, AND OTHEB BOYS, By J. 
RODEKIOK ABHOOTIRT. A story (bowing hi 



By OLiTBa Oprro ; being tbe louitb ti 
THE ISLAND OF OAPBI. ByPiiBi 






leapt of price. Libraries $np- 

IiEE & SHEPARD, PubUsbeFS, Boston. 




)AKD AND STERLING BC 

m NEW AND POPVLAR EDITIONS. 



KS 



m. 



DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

iilrit lAbrnri/ Editimi. Witlj introJuctions, bioBrnpliical uixt lilstgrioBl. by K. P. Wnii-Pim. 
ri'liiteil oil line [iikpiir. hiuI coiit&iiiing ^1 the il In ffim lions thnC ttHi'u appeuced in the Knglisli edition, 
liv Ckdiksramk, i'niE, Setmohb, John Lbbcu, MACLiBE,MAR<.-Cit stokk, uiil uilirn, ftleganllj 
eugravrd on steel ; to which are acldnd the Dnaurjiasaeil dEsigoR of V. 0, C DintBYUUil John Gil- 
U1CRT. in 111) nomliAi^g ova S.'iO. lUndsomdf bonnil, hwI cnurpleU in 39 volnmea, cruwu int. 
A reL'^uu u[ Ms staudanl eilUii/n at n rraliiueil priee. SI .50 a vuliim« ; thv nrl, itS.sn. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

llhiilfai'd Library Ediiiim. This etUtinu has been carefully ediivit uni h \\*MttitMj illiiurittiii] witli 
*« «qg:niving> on itwl. Witli gluamr/ and a way (nil index ol' uhanicti;n, mnilnriiii; iliiH «^iiioii 
iliu nioet fouiplcte of any in the market. iS Toluines, cinicn Bvo. Sl^OOa vntiiiiio-, ilie iini, Sali.i'O. 

DICKENS'S WORKS. 

hlia tCililian. In lf> vplanies, with 5o illiislrntloin. Sl.W ii Vuhime ; SI^.OO tlii' «iil- 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Hme Ghbt EdUion. Uniform wiih the Gm>bii Dickens. With 48 »tKl pUiti's, hicUnUne a jK.rtriilt ot 
Scolt. Sold oHlvi 



Tba WorkB at .Tikm Fsiriiii 
and Dickeni. Sold only in 



II with tlic Ohib* WHVNrlov 



THE GLOBE COOPER. 

E CooF£u. New Qlobe Edition, iiu 

16 voluiije>, leino. S16.00. 
9 printed from lATgt type, on good paper, and ore attrmulvtly hoiiDil, 
:ep editions uf tlieee autcdnrd novels. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
I; Sir Walthd Scott. New edition, iiiiil'arGi »ii1i rlii: liliistniti-il l.lhturj' Wavarlej. A rnlumti, 
ctown £va, C4,S0. 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

ly.I, U.LOCKUjuiT, New wlilion. uiiiforjo with the lUuattuUd Lihrarj Wavorluj. Witli Sip^I 

THE LANDS OF SCOTT. 

A reviwd edition of thin valuul.lo work. UiiKorin witli tlio niiwtnuod 
I miiliS. I voliimB, rrown Bvo, fa. 50, 

PARNASSUS 

i new wJitiou of Uiia nutiiUe volumu of j , 

b u imifunn in *^Ib with th« BaiiaKhold V^Iiittii 

GOETHE'S FAUST. 



HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

il aiid edited, with a I'rufiuii!, lij' Mt, Etovrtun. 
Holmea, cii:. 1 roloiiiv, ISniu. $aj)0. 



Mill 



dilod bf BAVAitii T*rLOB. New, oi 



.lod bf 
<» of 1^1 



Full gilt, llmo.KISt 



K odition, uniform wiih tlip riu^U *i 



TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

Bs. Twij Yiilutu^ in ouu, I'niform with "Tom liojwn at Kushy" With n 



ly Thom 

r)[irai( ut Uiu author. IRnio, (1,^, 
|n|iuUr nttUnn ol* bonk iililrh un rirrntunnliiEiiur/, an.] gim c>*|ili1v iiti'iiiriM. 

FIRESIDE EDITION OF EMERSON 



fron 



u Ann paper, with large niar^n. Hold wtfjr in 
UDil tor a enuiiut. tulalul, but ai'itMWitU)' luutoti 



no. S1U.D( 

I tdltUtii mffla qull^ ftJLAQI 
Sr Hum ilu " l^il* CUM 

FIRESIDE EDITION OF HAWTHORNE, 
rnifotin witli tiie Kiri'iiidu Edition <.f Kniurt^n. Cumrl'-"^ in 1 1 •..liimi«. mmo. .SUrf tmtg I; »i>. 

THE LITTLE CLASSICS. 
Ill of thv aris'nal Llttln (^laMJu, in cii;ht voIhuicji, ICnm. naifnnu with Ih* " Itlianiijn 
ClMiin." SMvfls <n idi. SIS.OO. 

' nr^ dHlnlil*i4lil«BgIUili«ld*IjrniiatUJKlBBliburtH(inln,Bli*<clHi,*iulPo<nH. 

* For $alt b^l aU Sootmllert. Sntl. pott-paid, on rttript ttfprii^, ly th* /^lili'tirrt, 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD AND COMPANY, BOSTOiN. 



^^^^ Life and Accident Insurance Co. ^ 

^W*^ HARTFORD, CONN. 5/3 

Tk 0l(l6Hl aud Lar^i'st Afxidoiit (loiiipany In km'm. ^ 

One of Um) SLronj^t and Besl Mauaged Life CumpuulBS In Ibe World. ^G 

iiiple u^ouriiy, at (^H 



Fereonal Insurance i 



low cash rates. 



S<3Uare Dealing I'nr tll: Iirnmgit Oiljustnteul. and piivmi^iit. iif valid dni 

tiuaftt^r to frauds. 
No Departure from tlm w"ll-siitttei! ImaiiinBa prinmplcs ni»i 
niailn "Tie Tirtoelrrt" a bdcikss. 



JAMCS U. lIlTreK^WK, Prf»<idt>at. 



_ "^ 

KODSIEV OEINlii, Srerrtar). "^ 

HI 

BosTOR oFno£. DRio&oo orproB. 

Com*r B(»Ie and Kilb; Struts ITT La Snjlt BtrMt. — -^k 



AR<iit< li) PrliH-lpnl mips «u<l Ton i>- Iti litilt^tt SuWs aod Cauadax, who flU ant \nl- ^Q 
i1. ..I I'ollil*.. ..r IWUU at «liori nntlo-. 



THEIADYOFTHEAEOOSTOOK 

Dt W. II. HOWKUA 

CUl If HlUjjl^ Ul« lUOll otitnulDg.— 



H iiUBi tiB)utalU Uiuku. 



/v.. - 


• ^f Jfr. Hawdi!. 
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HOUiiHION, UStiOOO «[ CU., Bnston. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the laat dat« 
Btomped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 

by retaining it beyond Uie Bpocified 

ne. 

Please return promptly. 




Tit* WMd*nMs Dl 10-day 



3 2044 081 803 934 



JP^'t^^-l 



